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T is an unsatisBictory way to begin to write history in the middle, 
we have endeavored, in a former article, to indicate in a general 
Egypt's position in the great tide of dividing, immigrating races. 

It was seen, then, that her civilization threw a bridge from Asia 

Europe, and, standing upon it, we look " before and after." We bel 

with Bunsen, that the Hebrew residence in the Delta was of long durati 

that seventy souls went down with Jacob into Egypt was a steadfast tradii 

The Egyptians counted " bonds-people " among the ** goods " or possess 

of these new colonists. Abraham had carried down 318 fighting men ; ]\ 

: may easily have had 1,500. Joseph made his brothers chief herdsmei 

; the royal flocks. Soon after, the crown owned all the land, and then t! 

• was fertile pasturage in the Fayoum. In the first numbering Moses sho 

! 603,550 soldiers; twenty years after, near Jericho, 601,730. There 

been losses by war, sickness, hardship and discipline. Their bondage c 
not have bcgua till the Shepherds, a protecting kindred race, were driver 
» of the city of Avaris, the Scriptural Ramses, in the Delta, in the tenth 

I of Tuthmosis III, the oppressor, who was so hated that cowardly, fai 

cal Mcnepihah could never complete his tomb. In this year he b 
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his great building operations; 215 years from this, the Scripture period 
brings us to 1320 b. c, our assumed year of the Exodus! The king, 
who knew not Joseph, was a Pharaoh from the lately reconquered upper 
Egypt. Sesortosen I. is theSesostris of Herodotus. Birch gives us a remark- 
able inscription from the tomb of a lieutenant of his army, which says, in 
the person of the dead man : *' When in the time of Sesortosen I. there was 
a great famine in all the districts ; there was corn in mine." 

Only a sovereign, firm in power, could have lifted a hated slave into a 
viceroy. The position is changed again before Joseph asks permission to 
carry the body of Jacob into Hebron. He is a rich man, but a private 
citizen, and makes his request humbly, through a servant. Reckoning back 
from this period — the period of the famine — will help us to adjust the 
earlier chronology. The Scripture seems to imply that Abraham lived 
175 years; Isaac 180; Jacob 147; and Joseph no. Now we have his- 
torical records far older than the time of Abraham, but we know of no 
historical lives succeeding each other like these. These must be Eras of 
migration^ then, as Bunsen thinks ; a supposition strengthened by the recently 
discovered fact that the Jews of Cochin China continue to date after the 
Exodus* 

Abraham emigrated into Canaan 2877 b. c. Isaac, born in the 26th 
year after this emigration, died in the looth year of Abraham ^ aged 80. Jacob 
died in the 147th year of this era, or 42 years after his father. The Egyp- 
tian Hebrews, however, began a new era with the period of Jacob's coming 
into that country, and Joseph died in the i \o\,\i year of Jacob, Jacob was 70 
when he went down into Egypt, in the 130th year of Abraham, and he lived 
to be 98. Joseph died at 78 in the iioth year of Jacob, when his great 
grandson was 1 2 years old. 

At the time of Abraham's migration, the whole of Canaan and East 
Jordan was tributary to the king of Elam. This included South Babylonia, 
Arabia Petraea, and the plain. The allied kings of the five cities were 
therefore a small body, and Abraham pursued only one detachment of their 
forces. Oldest inscriptions tell us that civilization came from South Babylonia. 
Rawlinson identifies "Kedor-laomer" with the " Kedor-mapula," or con- 
queror of the West, in these inscriptions. The circumstances by which 
Abraham was surrounded can be found at no later date than that we assign to 
him. This is confirmed by the astronomically ascertained date of the 
destruction of the cities of the plain, which occurred about the time of 
Isaac's birth in 2854 b. c. Justin, borrowing from Trogus Pompeius 
says, ** the ancestors of the Phoenicians were compelled by an earthquake, 
near the Assyrian lake, to seek the coast." Now the chronology of 
Melkarth, in the island of Tyre, began in 2750 b. c. There was in 
Tyre a still older shrine, so they may easily have come to the coast a cen- 
tury earlier. 
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THE BONDAGE. 

Now, if the Israelites went into Egypt in the ninth year of Sesortosen I., 
2754 B- c., and staid there tiJl the eleventh of Menepthah, 1320 b. c, they 
were there 1434 years, (according to computations of Bunsen's first four vols.) 
In this period they changed from a nomadic to an agricultural people, and 
it closed with 215 years of bondage. In the first 200 years, if not beloved, 
they prospered greatly, and spread throughout the country as itinerant traders. 
When the Hycsos came in, their knowledge of the country might easily be 
valuable to these new rulers of a kindred race. Their power lasted for 929 
years. From the restoration under Amos to the oppression of Tuthmosis 
III., they doubtless kept very quiet, but union, independence and national 
character, were stimulated by 215 years of endurance. The building of the 
Canal opened a hope of escape ; then came Moses, tl^e secret arming, and the 
Exodus. Fourteen hundred years is not too long for a people to grow from 
one family to two millions and a half of souls. It is perfectly clear that a period 
of this length is required to make the life of Abraham the legend Moses 
found it. The ancestors of Abraham are before chronology. Yet there is a 
strict chronology of the South Babylonian Empire, nearly a thousand years 
older, /. e., back to 3758 e. c. Abraham undoubtedly possessed some 
memorials of the 2000 years before his own time, of the flood, etc. The 
traditions have a strict astronomical basis. The interval between Noah 
and Terah seems to proceed by similar geographic and historic methods. See 
Gen. X. 21. 

Arphaxad is the district of Arrapakhitis, the South-western slope of the 
mountains, where the first men took refuge from flood and disaster on the 
Northern Plains. Elam is South Babylonia, to the east of the Tigris ; Assur 
is to the East of the Upper Tigris ; Arphaxad, then, is near the sources of 
the Euphrates. Lud went to Asia Minor, crossed the Halys, and settled 
Lydia. The Aramoeans or Highlanders passed from Arphaxad into the land 
of the " Two Rivers," (see Aram and Uz in Nedjir) as far as northern 
Arabia. 

These geographical periods passed, then come the purely historical. 
" The Mission," or the advanced settlement ; " The Partition," or the division 
of lands, as when Abraham and Lot separated later ; " The Passage," or the 
crossing of the Tigris. In the ** Mission" the race descended from the hills ; 
in the " Partition," a part branched off to South Arabia ; in the " Passage " 
they crossed the Upper Tigris to the South-west. Then come two geograph- 
ical entries ; Rohi, the old name of Edessa in Haran, and Serug to the 
West of it, once Osroene ; South-east was Resen and Ur of the Chaldces, 
places fixed by the genius of D'Anville before Niebuhr found them. The 
names of Nahor and Terah are the first names of persons. 
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Here we give the table which expresses the facts : 



\uii 



I 



Elam 
or 
S. Babvlcn 



Aisur 

or 

Assyria. 



Arpbaxady 
Primitive Chaldea, 
toward Assyria. 
438 years. 

The Mission. 

Selah, 
432 years. 



Lud 
Lydia on 
the Halys 



I 

Aram 

or 
Syria. 



HuL Geta, 
Uz in Mas near 

N. Arabia. Lebanon. 



Heber, 

The Passage of the Tigris. 

464 years. 

Feleg, 

The Partition. 

239 years. 

Robi^ Edesse, 
Shepherds. 
239 years. 



S, Arabia. 

Togtan, father of 

13 tribes. 



S^f^^if Orsoene. 
230 years. 

Nabor to Ur, 
148 years from the Skirtus. 

Terab to Haran, 
275 years from Ur. 

Or, 704-205, his age added to the year dated from his emigration, an accident 
which seems to have happened more than once. The 148 years of Nahor are 
from the date of the settlement on the Skirtus, near Ur and Haran. Tcrah 
begat three sons at the age of seventy. Sons born to previous generations were 
born at a natural period. The chronology of Ur began with Nahor, and 
these children were probably born in the 70th year of that chronology. 
Terah then moves from Ur to Haran, with Abram, aged 45, and Abram*s 
wife and Lot his grandson in the 70th year of Ur. Five years after, at the 
age of 50, Abram moves on to Canaan, where Terah had intended to go. 
Now add to the 148 years from the Skirtus the seventy of Ur, and we have 
218 years. Terah was thirteen at the time of his emigration, which, taken 
away, leaves 205. Therefore, 

From Arphaxad to Nahor are 933 years, 
to death of Terah, 70 " 

to Abram in Canaan, 5 « = 1008 years, 

which brings the post-diluvian origines to 3885 or 4000 b. c. The chrono- 
logy of Egypt is fixed as far back as 3,623 b. c, that of Babylon to 3,784 
B. c. These last dates certainly represent a civilization it had taken thousands 
of years to form. 
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Having indicated in the outlines of the Egyptian dynasties, the date of 
the ExoduSy we have traveled backward from it to the period of the original dis- 
tribution of races, indicated in the first article, along the Scripture record. It 
is impossible to give in these articles, the demonstrations which have filled 
nearly 5ocx> octavo pages ; but we see nothing careless — nothing purely 
speculative in Bunsen's work. We now return to the Exodus, and work out 
the descending historic line. 

THE EXODUS. 

After the death of Ramses II., the oppressor of the Nineteenth Dynasty, 
Egypt fell into decay. His reign had produced every symptom of revolt. 
The Shepherds made frequent inroads. To clear the country, Mcnepthah 
sent all the kindred " lepers " into the quarries on the edge of Arabia. At last 
he allowed them, or the chances of civil disturbance allowed them, to gather in 
the old city of the Hebrews, Avaris or Ramses. There they prepared for an 
outbreak. A priest of Heliopolis there founded a religious brotherhood, in 
direct opposition to the religion of the country. Menepthah went out against 
them, but the courage of the cowardly fanatic failed at the last. He left his 
captains to follow through the sea, and fled with the gods he ignorantly wor- 
shipped. He took with him to Ethiopia his son Sethos II., then five years old. 
For thirteen years the Shepherds desolated Egypt. Either this is the Egyptian 
account of the Exodus, or their records say nothing about it. In this account 
Moses is called Oarsiph " beloved of Osiris," as if the gods of Egypt had 
once approved him. The Shepherds were his allies. 

ARGUMENTS. 

1. It was not until the Shepherds were driven back in the time of 
Tuthmosis III. that the Pharaohs would have dared to ill-treat the Hebrews. 
Sethos I. and Ramses II. were the oppressors, and afterward the religious 
fanaticism of Menepthah made the Jews desperate. It is quite clear that 
Moses could not have conferred with A-ron and armed his men at a time 
when Egypt ruled the Peninsula. 

2. The Jews were certainly not in Palestine at any tinr.e previous to this, 
for the great Ramses conquered Palestine, and all its people and tribes, which 
the Jews afterwards drove out, are enumerated on the monuments of his 
conquests. The names of Hittites and Amorites we find, but not that of the 
children of Israel. 

3. The «* Solymites " or Shepherds were expelled by Sethos II., and 
when Josephus says that the Hebrews went out through Sinai, in the reign of 
Bocchoris, he does not speak of another sovereign, but merely gives the 
official or ** throne-name " of Menepthah. Ramses had been strong, Menepthah 
was weak. The store-city the Hebrews had been compelled to build was 
called after their oppressor. In his records occurs the name Tanet-r, or Ho h 
handy by which the Pbctnicinns had designated their couiitr) iiois 
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ning. In a papyrus roll of his reign, preserved at Leyden, the scribe Kanitsir 
writes to his chief: "Now I have heard the message which my Lord sent, 
saying : Give corn to the men and soldiers and Hebrews who are drawing 
the stone for the great fortress of rhe palace of Ramses, lover of Truth, de- 
livered to the general Amennema. I have given them their corn every 
month according to the good instruction of my Lord." The original of this 
paper is given in Bunsen's 5th volume. One of the objects in building these 
gigantic cities, whose separate structures are enumerated in the papyrus of Pinebsa 
now in the British Museum, is indicated by a treaty recorded on the walls of 
Thebes between Ramses II. and Chetasar, King of the Hittites : ** If the sub- 
jects of Ramses go over to Chetasar, that king is to compel them to return.'* 

At the time that Moses was born and educated, whatever may have been 
the condition of the government, the civilization and literature of the Egyp- 
tians had reached their highest point. How ancient royal libraries were, we 
have no means of telling. The earliest papyri represent scribes registering flocks 
and harvests. In the first recorded dynasty they had already ** Annals of the 
monarchy." The Annals of the New Empire extend 1500 years farther 
back than any ancient records known. A fragment of Livy at Berlin, dated in 
the first century of our era, is the oldest manuscript out of Egypt. The book 
of the Dead at Turin goes back to the 13th century b. c. Songs, annals, alma- 
nacs and contracts were frequently packed into the vases in the tombs. Ramses, 
the oppressor, built a library at Thebes, 1350 years b. c, 30 years before the 
Exodus. Its ruins, as described by Diodorus, (I 49) may still be traced, and 
at the entrance sat Thoth and Saf, the gods of Wisdom and History. Behind 
Wisdom, with significant transcendentalism, sat the god of Hearing; behind 
History, the god of Seeing! Many existing papyri were written in this 
Rameseion. Lepsius found at Thebes the tombs of the librarians. The 
office of Neb-nufre, ** Superior over the books," was hereditary. This was 
not the first library, for long before, the gods of Wisdom and History had for 
titles the" Master and Mistress of the Hall of Books." " They of all people 
stored up most for recollection," said Herodotus, so a library of 400,000 
volumes was easily collected in Alexandria, at a time when the private collec- 
tion of Aristotle served for all Greece. There Thales learned to measure 
heights by shadows ; there Archimedes perfected his water-screw, and 
Eudoxus built his observatory. Shall we ever know what modern civilization 
owes to Egypt ? Thence came the numerals ; thence, thinks Taylor, all 
modern weights and measures. We never suspect, when we fill our demi- 
john, that it is the very vessel Moses called a " damagan." 

It was in Egypt that Pythagoras first heard of immortality. The records 
show that the priests believed in one God. They held the name of God 
unpronounceable, and expressed him by the Hebrew formula, « I am that I 
am :" — "nuk-pu-nui," It is a curious question, that no one seems able to answer, 
whether this formula is found in priestly records before the era when Moses 
himself might have given the impulse to surh a faith. 
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4. In our former article we showed that the era of the Exodus can be 
precisely fixed by ascertaining the year in which the 1 5th of Epiphi corres- 
ponded to the April full moon. It is impossible that there should be any 
doubt extending over Mty or sixty years since the Sothiac cycle began in 
Menepthah's reign, a point as clearly fixed as our own leap-year. 

JEWISH CHRONOLOGY THEN HAS THREE PERIODS, 

1. The period of Exodus, closing 18 years after the death of Moset. 

2. The time of the Judges and the undivided kingdom. 

3. The period of the kings of the divided kingdom. 

I. EXODUS. 
Tear of Exode. B. C. 

1. 15th of Epiphi, , . . . . 1320 

2. Leave Sinai 2d month, . . . . 13 19 

3. Miriam dies 1st month, . . . . 13 18 

They journey from Kadesh to Akaba, with one month's rest at 
Hor. The middle of this year they arrive at the brook Zend, the 
south-eastern part of the Red Sea. 



I] 



( I317 B. C. 

They advance to the North over against Jericho, \ 1316 '* 



I 



^315 



22. The end of Moses' leadership, .... 1299 

23. First year of Joshua, .... 1298 
36. Last year of Ramses in Canaan, • . . 1287 

40. Last year of Joshua east of Jordan, . . 1281 

41. Joshua crosses Jordan six years after Ramses, . . 1280 
42 to 46. Joshua's six years of war in Canaan, . 1275 
47. Death of Joshua, 47th year of the Exode, . . 1274 
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Eighteen years intervene before they pay tribute to Mesopotamia ; three 
hundred before the building of the temple, i o 1 4 b. c, a date astronomically and 
critically determined. Moses went into Midian in the life of Ramesis II. 
He returned to find Menepthah on the throne. In the 19th year after the 
death of Joshua, the Jews became tributary to the Assyrians. They remained 
so until the election of Saul. The first " Shepherds " of the 1 5th dynasty 
were Arabs, whose names correspond to the Amalekite rule, which the Arabs 
say lasted 800 years in Egypt. The second were doubtless Southern Pales- 
tinians akin to Jethro. What created the mutiny at Kadesh Barnea when the 
Jews desired so earnestly to return to Egypt ? Only five days away, on the 
direct route of the caravans, where they could hear of the dismay of the 
Egyptians, of the successful inroads that followed the Exodus, they desired 
to return and enrich themselves. This was the real difficulty Moses had to 
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meet. He and Aaron threw themselves upon their faces to pray for aid, and 
finally led the Hebrews round the gulf of Akaba into the country east of Jor- 
dan. How great must have been the enthusiasm and faith that conquered ! 

The coincidences which determine these points are found in three sepa- 
rate lines of investigation, and cannot be accidental. Nor is there any satis- 
factory account to be given of the tributary condition of the Hebrews nine- 
teen years after the death of Joshua, except the sudden rise of the Assyrian 
power. The enumeration in the 12th chapter of Joshua is a cotemporary 
document. This is proved by the account in the first chapter of their taking- 
possession of Canaan, and the mention of Kirjath Sipher, or the ** City of 
Writing," by its early name. The nations they had dispossessed now paid 
them tribute. The two and a half tribes beyond Jordan formed a living 
wall, yet when they became tributary to Mesopotamia, 1 246 b. c, they re- 
mained so for 175 years. Nothing changed but the names of their rulers. 
Under David, they rose for the first time to the height of power, which had 
enabled them to talce possession of Canaan in the beginning. No imperfec- 
tion of their own government will explain this continued dependence. That 
was due to the rising power of Assyria. Semiramis was no myth, but a 
Phoenician of the hated race they knew, the wife of the Assyrian satrap at 
Ascalon. 

POINTS SETTLED. 

1. The Exodus can only have been possible between 1324 and 1320 b. c. 

2. The undisturbed possession of the peninsula is only to be explained 
by the war in Egypt. 

3. Moses determined the destiny of the Hebrews at Kadesh. 

4. Canaan could not have been conquered seven years earlier than 1 280 
B. c, for Ramses was then raging through Palestine, nor seven years later, 
for Assyria then claimed it. 

5. The original difficulties grow out of our possessing only a few shreds 
of the old story. 



18 
20 



From the Exodus to death of Joshua then was . . •65 years. 
The Supremacy of Mesopotamia lasted ... 8 

The time of Othniel, Independence and the Judges lasted 7 
The Supremacy of Moab, .... 

" " of Ehud, «... 

" " of N. Canaan, 

The Supremacy of Barak and Deborah, 

" " of Midian, - . . . 

" " of Gideon, 17 

" " of Abimilech, son of Gideon, . . 3 

Of Tola, Ibdam, Elon and Abdon in Canaan, 48 

Of Jair, the Ammonites and Jepthath in £. Jordan, . 48 
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Supremacy of the Philistines. 

Rule of the High Priestt, 40 years. 

r Saul, . . . . . . . 22 

66 years, -| David, 41 

(w Solomon, ...... 3 

In Disunion 306 years. 

This whole period coincides with the Assyrian supremacy in Western 
Asia. It began the year after Joshua's death, 1273 b. c, and came to its 
height at the death of Semiramis in 1222 b. c. Sardanapalus is the Tiglath 
Pileser of the Sciipture, and in his day the Jews were carried to Babylon, 
Judges III., 8. Khusan Risathaim, the Judge of the Two Rivers, was the 
Assyrian satrap who had married Semiramis. In the Assyrian tongue this 
name means only satrap of Mesopotamia. For Semiramis, Palestine was only 
a bridge to Egypt, which she conquered 1250 b. c, twenty-three years later. 
Her successors strained every nerve to get possession of it. There is no 
instance known to us of a history so faithful to /// own purpose as that of our 
own Scripture. 

The old Empire of Egypt was isolated as that of China was. The new 
Empire was drawn under the influence and policy of Asia. That was a 
noble life which the long Hycsos usurpation had chilled, and if the New 
Empire had not expelled the Hebrews, it might have come to new power. 
To the Egyptians, therefore, the Exodus was God's judgment, a link in a 
well devised plan of avenging justice. A new invasion of Palestinians was 
merely a cover for the Exodus ; the Sicilian vespers in which Asia avenged 
herself on Egypt ! When, in the third year of Menepthah, such invaders 
slew the first-born, they were messengers of the most high, in Hebrew eyes. 
When the king fled, the invaders plundered all the Delta, and to his fanatical 
horror devoured all the sacred animals Very likely Jethro incited this inva- 
sion. It was the death blow of the new Empire. In thirteen years the 
invaders were expelled, but the strength of the nation was gone forever. 
The 19th dynasty outlived the Exodus only 22 years. Ramses III., the 
" Man of Memphis," restored order. He conquered back the old renown 
and erected sumptuous buildings. In the 50th year of this dynasty, 1250 
B. c, Semiramis conquered Egypt. No more victories, no more monuments. 
Shishak, the founder of the 2 2d dynasty, ransacked Jerusalem in the reign of 
Rehoboam. The names of bis family indicate some Assyrian connection. 
250 years before, in the time of Eli, the high priest, Ramses XII. had sent 
a sacred mission from Thebes to Nineveh. Perhaps it went, to cure of some 
illness, Nefruari, " Beauty of the Sun," who is recorded to have been healed 
and married to Ramses. This account, given by Macrobius, and a stele in 
the Louvre, translated by Champollion, may indicate the opening of an 
alliance, which ended by breaking up the isolation of the Empire. In the 
reign of David, an Edomite prince had taken refuse \tv E^'^x* ^q>We^«vcv 
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married Pharaoh's daughter. War chariots and cavalry were sent to him 
from Egypt. Hezekiah evidently thought it bad policy to lean on Egypt, 
yet kindly memories prevailed with him over the memories of the bondage. 
*• Thou shah not abhor an Egyptian, for thou wert a stranger in his land," 
is said in Deut. xxiii., 7-8 et seq. See also, 

Hosea xi, 16, . . . 770 b. c. 

Zechariah ix, 11, . . 734 

Nahum, .... 733 

Isaiah vii., .... 740 

Rahab, which means a ** blustering do-nothing," is used for the first time. 
Isaiah xxx, 1-7. 

Jeremiah xliii.-xliv., . • 604 to 585 b. c. 

Ezekiel xxix, 1-16, . 588 

These Scripture references fill out the historic picture. 

Caroline H. Dall. 



IN THE SUNSET. 

RIGHT royally dies the stormy day ! On the northern hills kneel black 
browed cloud-giants, the priests whose somber robes sweep grandly 
through the purple flame of his funeral pyre. The waters climb sobbing up 
the desolate rocks with his last touch of blessing on their silvery locks, and 
the restless winds haunt the shadows with dirges learned far across seas in 
cathedral aisles. Eastward are the mourners — rank upon rank of forest trees, 
lifting scarred and maimed arms into the glory, in a dumb agony of appeal 
against the coming night of storm. All the world without is filled with their 
patient grandeur. Within, in this quaint, quiet room, whose stillness is 
naunted by fragments of old, old tunes " with the saddest of closes," whose 
shadows are frames for some bright faces of long ago, that look down on its 
solitary watcher, is something grander — a soul that has battled bravely and 
well with life, almost to the end, and waits for the last storm that lowers 
through its sunset. A worn face, calm to the depths of its steady eyes, some 
grey black hair gathered away from the brow, an upward fearless turn of the 
head, as though used to facing some bitterer sleet than will beat upon the tree- 
giants to night. One sees only so much. No heroic story is written on any 
feature, for it is a commonplace life outwardly. No great event has ever 
thrilled through it to wake up the dormant genius that lies in all of us. Only 
life's commonest joys and sorrows, storm and sunshine, have moulded it. 
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Like all of ours, they were weak and faltering fingers that touched the key- 
board of life, and the anthem they woke had many discords. The master's 
hand only evokes the sublime harmonies that sleep below. 

Yet I say the poor room where the woman's life has been wrought out, 
with many and painful strokes, holds something grander than all the world 
temple alight with the sunset and vocal with vespers. 

What is it yonder elms plead to the merciless night ? Something of the 
last summer when the broken chants of the silver voiced waves chimed up 
the beach at their feet, and the sweet south wind thri'd tender fingers through 
all their green tresses! Or the wrestling anguish of past storms, the hoarse 
paeon of the waves, when the tender fingers had tightened to a grasp of iron, 
and all the young branches broken and scattered ? The summer, I think. 
Tempests are forgotten, O weary heart, in the larger growth, the strong en- 
durance they bring. So it is the faded leaves that haunt the woman's heart. 
Old hopes and dreams that lie dead and still in the pathway over which she 
has come. Not south winds, but loving hands, not sunset pictures but faces 
that brightened all a dim life, and went down at last in the whirl and spray 
of the world, or are hid away under the sod. Not the hymns of the summer 
waves, but some fond foolish ballad she sung in her long gone youth. Storm 
after storm have swept them away. Aye ! and more. How long was it the 
strong heart strove to shelter itself under some tender fancy learned at a 
mother's knee. How long was the fight against the storm that tore the frail 
shelter of a religion away from the shrinking soul. Bitter and long-blessed 
storm ! The face once set straight up the strong beautiful mountain of God's 
truth, no shelter could be asked, nay, though the wind and rain of all the 
world's hatred beat remorselessly down ! 

Storm after storm have taught and ripened the soul that looks out into the 
sunset. Joy has sweetened it, sorrow has chastened. Strong and steadfast it 
waits now for the dawn. Girt about with all the tender memories it holds 
sacred, it yet thanks God most for the storms. The " glory revealed in us" 
is worthy the suffering. 

Meantime the night gathers over the sunset pageant, and the life is near 
its end. 

From the heart of the forest choir swells a chord whose burden is '< con- 
tent," and above all the stars watch on distant hills for the dawn. 

The stars and God's unfaltering love over all. 

M.H. 
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DISCOURSE BY LUCRETIA MOTT. 

At the Second Unitarian Churchy Brooklyn, Sunday Morning, November 

2^tb, 1867. 

WHEN the heart is attuned to prayer, by the melody of sweet tounda, 
or, it may be, by silent introversion, it seems sometimes almost 
as if words were a desecration. Still, we have need to stir up the pure 
mind, one in another, by way of remembrance, to endeavor to provoke one 
another to love and to good works. And in yielding to the invitation to 
gather with you here this morning, it was in accordance with a desire pre- 
viously felt that I might have such an opportunity to gather with those accus- 
tomed :o gather here ; not supposing, however, that there would be the 
general notice or invitation extended which I found in the papers. And in 
coming now and mingling with you I have felt somewhat of the desire of 
the condition that existed in the first coming together of the disciples after 
their Beloved had left them ; when they were so moved by the divinity of 
His presence and the inspiration of His faith and of their faith, of His God 
and of their God, that — the record states — they spake one to another so 
that each man heard in his own tongue in which he was born, whether 
Parthian or Mede — and so on. It is not needful that I should go on. 

Now I can suppose this. I can believe it to have been done without 
mystery or without miracle — and, therefore, I seek no supernatural aid, but 
the Divine aid, which is natural, which is the Divine gift of God to man 
equally with his intellectual powers ; seeking only this aid I feel that we 
may now speak one to another so that every man may hear in his own tongue 
in which he is born. To us, coming together here this morning, with all 
our variety of sentiments and of use, as to worship, there is, after all, not- 
withstanding this diversity — there is a language through which we can address 
one another that is universal in its application. And we find this to be tlie 
case from the hearty response that is returned to truth when read — to right- 
eousness, to justice and mercy, and all the attributes of the Deity with which 
we have any right to seek the acquaintance. We find that there is this 
appreciation of the right. Why, to these same beatitudes which have just 
been read, who is there that would not respond ? Into what language can 
they be translated, free of the incumbrances of theology, in which there 
would not be a recognition of their divinity ? 

I believe that there would be none. And knowing that it is customary, in 
presenting what is called "a sermon" to the people, that there should be a 
text taken from the Scriptures, and, not being accustomed to bind myself to 
such a form or such an arrangement in preaching, I had not selected any 
particular passage of the Bible ; but, after sitting down with you here, a text 
arose from the Apocrypha, the truths of which there found are to me just 
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as canonical as any other part of the Scriptures. Indeed, coming down to a 
later time in the full faith that the revelation of God is as clear, as plain, and 
his inspiration as universal now as in any former time, I can, with as much 
veneration for the truth, cite occasionally the good words of more modern 
inspiration — of that which proceedeth from those who have been enlightened 
in our generation and day, equally so with those who have been enlightened 
in any other time. And this does not lessen our regard for the Scriptures, 
but increases, rather, an intelligent appreciation of Scripture ; though not for 
it to be made the idol of Christendom, as it seems to me it is, to some extent. 
Indeed, long before that time, long before the advent of Christendom, we 
find from the researches that have been made elsewhere, that they disclose a 
divinity as pure, a revelation of God as sacred as the revelations found here. 
And this research is most valuable to us in that it furnishes corroborative 
testimony to the eternal inspiration of God, to the Divine teaching of His 
Holy Spirit, which is coming to be, I rejoice to believe, more the acknow- 
ledged faiih of Christendom. Beginning, it may be, with the despised name 
of Unitarian and of Quaker (but ' Quaker,' I mujt say first, as George For 
and his co-workers, preceded what is called the Unitarian beginning), I re- 
joice to believe that this universal gift of God is now presented not only by 
those in & clearer light, as the advance has gone on, but a Bishop Colenso 
comes forward ; the learned and distinguished ones of the dissenting denomi- 
nations are beginning to assert this as transcending all other authorities, in- 
cluding the Church arrangement of the Thirty-nine Articles — that the autho- 
rity of this truth is beginning to be declared as paramount, however all those 
may be aids to piety, to devotion, and a confirmation of our faith. 

Well, the passage is this — ** For thine incorruptible Spirit scarcheth all 
things" (or proveth all things) ; " therefore chastenest thou them, by little 
and little, that oiFend, and warnest them by putting them in remembrance 
wherein they have offended, that leaving their wickedness they may return to 
thee, O Lord." This I consider to be the prevailing language of the Divine 
Spirit, this the voice of the Word of Truth which we may so speak of and 
declare that every man may hear in his own tongue wherein he is born, 
whether Presbyterian, Unitarian, Methodist, or Episcopalian — Catholic or 
Protestant, — Dissenters, or what are called Infidels — though I would rather 
not use any term that might not seem sufficiently respectful to the free-thinker, 
for I believe free-thinking to be a religious duty ; and a scepticism of the reli- 
gious plans that prevail — however those may be held in religious veneration, — 
I believe that such proving all things, such trying all things, and holding fast 
only to that which is good, is the great religious duty of our age. The super- 
stitions of the past must give way to this incorruptible spirit which searcheth 
all things. Our own conscience and the Divine Spirit's teaching are always 
harmonious ; and this Divine illumination is as freely given to man as his 
reason, or as are any of his natural powers. Let us believe this, my friends ! 
Why, it is a Trinity of a great deal more consequence to us tlvaii w^ vVv^^- 
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logical trinity that may be taught ; and far nearer, because it may become self- 
evident; while a trinity that is contrary to reason can never become self- 
evident to the natural man, or to the component parts of his nature. And 
this faith is in accordance with this Divine teaching, this supreme teaching 
of the Apostle. First, that which is natural, or animal, and after, that which 
is spiritual. <* The natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, 
for they are foolishness unto him ; neither can he know them" — Why ? Not 
because the natural man is weak, but — *' because they are spiritually discerned." 
Let us believe this, and then we shall find God's ways to be explicable and 
not inexplicable. God's ways are not " past finding out." The more we 
apply this to the revelation of God's truth, the more we shall discover the 
invariable nature of this law; and it will modify the prayers that are put to 
him, which are often an abomination. The Apostle said. Ye asked and re- 
ceived not, because ye asked amiss. Let us bring our kingdom of heaven 
here — down, if you call it down, for it has been placed up so high that even 
your ministers cannot speak of God without the uplifted eye. But the Quaker 
cannot do that, because that which is known of Him is revealed within : and 
so of the ** engrafted word which is able to save the soul." Why, the young 
are setting up or imagining some wonderful operation because the persecuting 
Saul needed a light above the brightness of the sun to see that is was indeed 
Jesus whom he persecuted. Believe me, my younger friends, when you 
would ask. Where is he ? and. Who is he ? Thou hast both seen him and 
it is he that talketh with thee. It is so simple, so beautiful, and I think so 
plainly in accordance with his teaching — if they would not overlook this 
Spirit dwelling in them. 

And this, it seems to me, is my mission to you. It was my mission in 
Boston last spring, where I mingled with a large company who imagined in 
some measure that they had outgrown religious organization. How my heart 
yearned for them. The congregation came together and heard with patience 
the simple words that I uttered, and though feeling as on the brink of the 
grave, I, on arriving here, with this feeling in my heart, the more readily 
come to you and mingle with you. (But with reluctance, knowing that at 
this hour of the day there is in Philadelphia such an objection to have women 
come into the pulpit. ) And not only on this account, but from the education 
I have received and which by conviction has become an adoption, and as a 
testimony in favor of a free gospel ministry, a testimony in favor of an ack- 
nowledgment of the Divine Spirit teaching women and men equally to de- 
clare that which God hath done for their souls, and to incite their brethren 
to say, " The Lord, he is God ;" and believing that George Fox and his 
cotemporaries in their day did a mighty work towards breaking down the 
monopoly of the pulpit, until I am glad to see there are no longer in your 
churches the high enclosures for single persons, as in the churches in Eng- 
land, but that all is widening and spreading, until encouragement is given that 
the time is coming when the ministrv will be more extended, and when there 
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will be a different underscanding td that by which one person ministers year 
after year to the same people. I am glad to see an effort made to this end 
in your radical journals. I know that this is very different to the learned and 
beautiful discourses that are delivered from this p^ace, yet I think if men and 
women practised more to give utterance to their thoughts they might learn 
to do it with more effect. All this, however, may be merely educational 
with me. 

The special mission which brought me to you, which took me to Boston, 
was to call upon those who seemed to see beyond the dry theology of the 
day— why, even one of your own writers has said that the consecration of 
the Sabbath intimates the desecration of the other days of the week— and 
bceing all this and the more enlightened views, as I think, which are presented 
from time to time by a certain class of thinkers, views that are well worth 
receiving, though they may be slow to find entrance into the minds and 
hearts of the orthodox, because a liberal faith is always everywhere spoken 
against by the more thoughtless among them — seeing all this my mission is to 
call upon you. Why not judge ye for yourselves what is right? Yet after 
all, the fear of man is so strong that too often the believer suffers himself to 
believe in the truth. I know the stigma cast upon the Quakers because they 
could not receive the peculiar theology of the day, as the English Quakers 
have received it, and now, that generation having passed, and a people having 
been raised up who know not Joseph, they are now beginning to go back 
again to the weak and beggarly elements of theology. This is painful to see 
because I believe Truth to be ever progressive. As Jesus used to say so fre- 
quently : " If the truth make ye free, then are ye free indeed." This is no 
new doctrine, as he affirmed ; and so let us believe it, my friends. I have 
been accustomed from early life to receive these truths as I found them, the 
reading of the bible often being more to me than my daily food, and yet never 
read as a religious ceremony, but in asking for the truth and finding it. 
" Blessed are the poor in spirit, for" — though I dwell in the high and holy 
place — " theirs is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God. Blessed are the merciful for they shall obtain mercy.'* 
To the pure, thou wilt show thyself pure. To the merciful, thou wilt show 
thyself merciful. To the upright, thou wilt show thyself upright. By many 
it has been said that peace had its origin with Jesus. By no means. Why 
the apostle had 10 quote the old testament itself. " If thine enemy hunger, 
feed him ; if he thirst, give him drink, for in so doing thou shalt heap coals 
of fire on his head." 

My friends, let us see how universal this truth is, how universal its re- 
quirements, how the entering of sacred temples is as nothing compared 
with walking uprightly and speaking the truth in the heart. " I am weary 
of your Sabbaths, of your solemn assemblies, because ye grind the face of 
the poor, saith the Lord." The requirements of truth have ever been 
similar in all ages, and as nations have been prepared b^ c\\c>mwsxv 
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to receive it, they have ever found u requiring ** righteousness and true holi- 
ness." I want this age to be more zealous of good fruits, of eveiy-day right- 
eousness and true holiness, in business, in all the transactions of life. Hear- 
ing last night some of your politicians talking together about the comiption 
in this State and in Pennsylvania, I said. Why is it that your religion is not 
brought into politics ? Why is it that your religious worship has regard to 
Sabbath day devotion rather than an every day truth ? Why is it that you 
are not uplifting the poor and the lowly. In the paper yesterday I saw that 
call to give to the Lord the best hour of to-day. Ought you not to give it to 
him every day ? Man's instincts are all favorable to this. Talk of the native 
wickedness of man ! Why there would not be half the wickedness in 
Albany or in Harrisburg that there is, if theology had not taught people 
there, that human nature was more prone to wickedness than to good- 
ness. We are expected to be pure because God is pure ; to give up our 
lives for the brethren even as Christ gave up his life for the brethren. This 
doctrine leads us to be content with a lower state of morals than we desire to 
be. We need that the standard of religion should be lowered and give place 
to a standard of " righteousness and true holiness." Jesus said, "Except 
jour righteousness exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees ye 
cannot enter the Divine government." Herein is the Father glorified. 

Now we need, specially in this day, to be bringing forth good works, and to 
have our faith firm. We need a faith that shall remove mountains, far more than 
we need a faith in mysteries and in miracles. And this we have seen brought 
about in our day. Is it not a marvellous work that, by crying aloud and 
sparing not, God who has seen the afflictions of his people has come down 
to deliver them, letting them see that they were verily guilty concerning 
their brother? Apart from the battle field which, lamentable to be said, is 
still the ultimate appeal of nations, we have seen how this Northern people 
demanded the abolition of slavery. And your servant in Washington issued 
his proclamation — a wonderful proclamation it was. And what has been the 
result ? Did the most sanguine Abolitionist anticipate such a result ? Nay, 
it was by the almighty power of God, and yet it is marvellous in our eyes. 
The instrumentality seemed so simple — yet such was the influence of the 
power of truth over error, of justice over injustice and cruelty ! Here is 
the great law - the power of justice and mercy and truth over injustice and 
cruelty and falsehood. It is mighty through God. One does chase a thousand 
and two put ten thousand to flight. We have seen it in our day, and we are 
called upon to rejoice at the condition of our country in that we are now better 
prepared to carry out true Republican— true Republican-Democratic prin- 
ciples 

Have the oldest among you ever seen the time when the heart and the hand 
have been so wonderfully opened to the degraded and the poor as it is to-day, 
when there are thousands who are gathered every year to educate, to lift up 
this large class of our emancipate^ frU^w-beings ? When again the attempt 
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which is being made to give them equality before the law, in every sense — 
to put the ballot in their hands — why, it is among the most wonderful works 
of our day ! What next ? What other reformation is needed ? Why, I 
ask you, are you going to permit the barbarism of war to go on generation after 
generation, when you all acknowledge it to be the greatest of evils that 
afflict mankind ? " He that taketh the sword shall perish by the sword." 
War being evil, its results are evil. They must be evil and that continually. 
Well, now, this is no isolated Quaker doctrine against war, because for two 
hundred years we have settled our differences peacefully, without even going 
to law one with another, by reference, by arbitration. And thus we have 
interested the serious, thinking public to advocate peace ; and it is beginning 
now to be advocated beyond the pale of our religious society or of any other. 
Why, my friends, you ought to be ashamed that you did not honor Worces- 
ter more when he devoted himself to enlightening his fellow-beings by circu- 
lating statements for peace and against war. Channing followed. How 
beautifully he wrote in favor of peace and against war ! And yet not 
taking the ground that war was inconsistent in self-defence. Still, as far 
as he did go, how valuable are his writings. They were printed in Eng- 
land and reprinted in 1840. (Are they out of print now?) I love Dr. 
Channing. I love his prophetic words, and believe they are equal to and 
more easily understood than the prophecies of Daniel. I never read in any 
Quaker book a clearer testimony in their works than in your own Dr. Chan- 
ning to this principle in the human mind : I refer to the inward principle, to 
the power of discerning and doing right, to the voice of God to man. This 
is the greatest gift of God to man. ** All the mysteries of science and of 
theology fade away before the simple perception of duty which dawns upon 
the mind of a little child. From that moment he stands before a tribunal on 
the decision of which his whole happiness rests. He hears a voice which if 
faithfully followed will lead him to happiness, and refusing to attend to which 
will lead him to inevitable misery." 

I love to think of such words as these, so that when they are asking. 
Show us the way of truth and of life — you let them know that it is He 
who is thus reasoning with them. Believe me, that as you bow to it, as 
you yield to it ; as you faithfully follow the intimation of duty (and each 
must find his own mission), as you believe that it is He — His Divine 
Spirit, His Word, His Power that shall come up from thee. His holiness 
that dwelleth in thee, then shalt thou know the commandment of the 
Lord to be pure, enlightening the eye, the statutes of the Lord to be 
right, rejoicing the heart. Then shall we see that while we are satisfying 
ourselves with the enjoyments of this life, apart from His Divine teaching, 
that we are strangers to *' the peace of God which passeth all understanding." 
Believe, then, my friends, that God giveth us richly all things to enjoy. But 
it is a day of extravagance, and retrenchment is needed. There needs that 
you should look to your adornings, and see whether the meek and quiet 
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spirit, the ** the pearl of great price," is not of hr more value than that in 
which you may be decked for a time and enjoy ** the pleasures of sin for a 
season." I pray to God, the apostle said, that ye do no evil. Not that ye 
should appear as prudes, but that ye should do that which is honest. This 
is what is wanted : that you should do that which is honrst in society. The 
gospel understood, is " glad tidings of great joy " to all people. Are you 
malting it so ? Are you doing your part to make it so ? Here is this eight- 
hour labor demand. Do you consider that these eight-hour laborers have as 
good right to make that demand, and to reap the fruits of their labor, as your 
school teachers would have, as your minister has ? I know that we have 
splendid gifts in these days, far better than a mere devotion to the building of 
almshouses. We have the munificence of a Peabody, and of your own Stew- 
art, if it may be ; and of Vassar, who has founded a college for the education 
of women. 

Oh, that I had another hour to speak to the young women ! But I want 
these great subjects to be taken hold of and acted out. I am glad that 
there is a stir about these tenement houses. Let this be a country, as it 
ought to be, the tendency in which is to equalize society — but no great agra- 
rian movement, no infringement upon the rights of individuals. And then, 
Free Trade. Why, there is a principle in that far more than in the protective 
system. Women, to be sure, have no right to meddle with political economy. 
The law has made the husband and wife one person, and that person the 
husband — Blackstone says. But while woman is thus bridged over in every 
way — if this is the case — if we are not expected to enter into the diffi- 
cult questions of finance and of political economy, believe mc — and I speak 
as to wise men ! — believe me, if you are worthy the name you bear you 
will take up some of these great questions ; you will bring your religion right 
into your politics, right into your commerce. And why should you not ? Why 
should we be satisfied to let the State be corrupt in its doing? Why should we be 
satisfied to let your votes go for the wrong rather than for the right ? Believe me, 
if your works are pleasing to God, they will after all be acceptable to man ; 
for, after all, everybody loves truth better than error, everybody loves good- 
ness better than wrong-doing. 

I want you to think of these things ; and if we know them, happy are we 
if we do them. I feel that an apology is necessary for the time I have spent. 
I feel grateful for the kind and attentive audience you have given me, and 
I wish to thank you, and in separating from you, to add, in a spirit of grati 
tude to the Lord who has put it into the hearts of so many to love the right 
better than the wrong — that the Lord is good : His mercy is everlasting, 
and His truth endureth to all generations. 
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TONGUES AND HEADS. 

*' For he that wil pupplische ony thing to make it openly knowen, he wil make it to ben 
cryed and pronounced in the myddel place of a Town.** — John MAUNDivYLLiy Kntcht 

SPEAKING as from a critic's tripod, one might say that the community 
of men and women who have been to school may be divided — perhaps 
not equally — into two general classes, so as to include almost the entire body. 
The naming and describing of these two classes would not be so easy a 
matter. 

We might call them, for convenience, " the tongues " and " the heads ;" 
for in the one class you find no end of fluency and no beginning of sense, 
and in the other, great brainfuls of mute and rusty wisdom, with no chance 
of its profiting anybody. 

Now, reformer, call in your old maids, " without distinction of sex, con- 
dition or race," and let us fee the most consummate match-maker of them 
all ; for till these thoughtless words and wordless thoughts be joined in holy 
wedlock, foundlings, not offspring, shall people the domain of our nation's 
literature. Who is not tired of this blatant emptiness, and this moody 
fulness ? 

Sir, we don't need your flowing phrases merely for their melodious ring ; 
our library is already stocked with English melody. Pray, you, if you have 
nothing to say, say nothing. And you, sir, what boots it that with patient 
thought you have learned something that we ought all to know, if you stand 
helplessly silent, and inwardly cursing our follies ? What help is it to us that 
you are critical ? We continue foolish mainly because such as you are so 
proudly — nay, contemptuously, — reticent. You are too much like the noisy 
objects of your special reprobation ; you are quite too anxious for your pre- 
cious reputation. You say, ** why should I speak of this thing, when the 
best that can be said concerning it has been already spoken — if these donkeys 
would but read ?" You have the sense to see that you are not the wisest of 
men ; so you clench your teeth spitefully, and inwardly defy the critics to 
find fault with any word from your lips. That is morbid, my friend. 

You cannot rest there in peace. Only a dog can find healthful nutriment 
in a bone which he munches, growling, in a corner, while others look hun- 
grily on. You cheat yourself in the thought that you can profit by attain- 
ments or culture which you hold apart from your fellows. 

You say : let them find it as I do. Nay, sir, they are busy, making the 
shoes that you wear, warming the house that protects you, doing chores for 
the civilization that gives you leisure to study. They cannot stop to do as 
you are doing — to learn your trade. Yet they are entitled to the products of 
your labor, fair, unadulterated, adapted to their needs. It is not required of 
you to discover new mines of precious thought, but you, whose business is 
with thought, and who know the genuine from iVie (a\%e,r[Wj ^x.X^^.^X'^^tW 
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the humblcy necessary task of smelting out the thought-ores that others have 
minedy and shaping the true metal for the every-day uses of men. Then, if 
the critics, with officious zeal, chance to judge you by a standard not your 
own, the blame, as well as the fault, will attach to them. 

But we have not yet considered the hardest part of our match-maker's 
task. It is not improbable that *' heads " will in due time consent to have 
"tongues." But when will tongues submit ro be yoke-mates with " heads?" 
How shall you convince these fluent revellers that they need anything but 
fluency ? They are like the voyagers in Circe's palace. Yonder they are 
figuring away before high heaven, fulminating all manner of betise, and never 
thinking that they are anything but the properest and most exalted of human 
kind. When Dr. Holmes laughs at them, each one laughs too — at the rest. 

It is useless to laugh at them or scold at them. When a man or woman is 
possessed with the cacatbes scribendi, — let the curtain fall. 

The worst of it is, this St. Vitus dance of loquacity is infectious. Does a 
youth find himself interested in letters, stirred by eloquence, wrought upon 
by art ? Let him beware of this fatal malady. Let him watch with jealous 
care its first stealing over him. If he sees himself taking more pleasure 
in publishing than in writing ; if he catches himself handing his productions 
to a friend for criticism (!), or watching his name in the newspapers, let him 
say to himself: "I wil. learn a new science or another language before i 
permit a human eye to fall upon any fresh page of mine." 

There is hope for one who can make such a resolve, and keep it. But as 
for him that has fairly tasted the delights of word-flooding, be he Timothy 
Titcomb or George Francis Train — well, " Though thou should'st bray a 
fool in a mortar among wheat with a pestle, yet will not his foolishness de- 
part from him." Boncceur. 



OUR INHERITANCE FROM THE PURITANS; 

A Sermon Preached by John W. Chad wick to bis Congregation^ December 

lid, 1867. 

" After the way which they call heresy, so worship I the God of my fathers.** — Acts 24 : 14. 

THUS far America, as a nation, has only three great anniversaries. She 
has her Christmas days in common with the rest of Christendom. She 
has her Thanksgiving days; and, rightly understood, what beautiful and 
blessed days they are ! — what glorious opportunities for drinking, once a year 
at least, at that pe^-ennial fountain. Home ! But these days also are the com- 
mon property of thankful hearts the whole world over. We have only three 
great National anniversaries : the zzd of December, wh'ch commemorates 
our birth ; the Fourth of July, which marks the time when we arrived at our 
majority ; and the First of Januarv, when we took fair Freedom evermore to 
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wife, redeeming the ^reat pledge our sponsors gave at our nativity, when we 
were baptized at the Atlantic's never-failing font, and the waters of our bap- 
tism were frozen in great briny drops upon our forehead by the chill breath 
of the December wind. 

And of these three great anniversaries, only one as yet is celebrated as a 
holiday by the whole land, though lesser days have been and are thus honored. 
At least in Massachusetts, to whom the 2 2d of December ought to be a day 
of prouder and more grateful memory than any other, it is not celebrated 
as a holiday, while the zzd of February is set apart as the birth-day of Wash- 
ington for honors and enjoyments all its own. But surely there can be no 
comparison between the significance of these two days, the one the anniver- 
sary of a great man's birth, the other commemorative of the birth of a great 
nation. As far as the East is from the West are principles superior to men. 
And the birth of civil and religious liberty upon these shores was more to 
God and more to man than any number of George Washingtons. But for 
the 22d of December, the 22d of February would have given birth to a 
Virginia gentleman, a most loyal subject of King George the Third, a gallant 
officer in his battalions — nothing more. 

I do not know in all history of but one more striking and suggestive con- 
trast than that presented by the thought of the 2 2d of December, 1620, and 
the thought of what the children of the Pilgrims are to-day, a people that 
need only to be faithful to their highest trusts, and they shall ask no odds from 
all the world beside, and yet be wmners in the game of civil and religious life. 
What my exception is, these Christmas holidays will readily suggest. It is 
the contrast between the young man Jesus and his little band of selfish and 
half-hearted followers, and the great Church that worships in his name — 
that worships bim as God. But I thank Heaven that America has been truer 
to the principles of the Puritans than Christendom has been to the principles 
of Christ. I thank Heaven that, starting from the principles of the Puritans, 
we have gone on — not to perfection — we are still far enough from that — but 
evermore in that direction. And it was Paul's adjuration that, '' Start- 
ing from the principles of Christ," his followers should " go on to per- 
fection." But they have preferred 10 go back to the beggarly elements 
of that old legalism and formalism which he put beneath his feet. The 
Christianity of Christendom shows black against the whiteness of the 
Christianity of Christ. The Churches have gone over to the party which 
nailed the man whom they pretend to follow to the bitter cross. To-day, 
if Jesus should come back to us, he would not dream that he and none other 
was the central figure of the popular religion. He would think that some 
false Christ had arisen and stolen the world's heart, and drugged its memory 
with creeds and mummeries until it had forgotten the life which he himself 
lived, the truth he spoke, and all his acts of great sincerity and love. 

The contrast between the Puritans of 1620 and their descendants of to- 
day, is not thus painful in its character ; at any talt \^ tkOX ^ivQS>2\ vcw ^^ 
none way. Its pMw fulness comes rather from i\vc vYvou^x. o^ >^^\"t tw» 
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than from the consciousness of our unftithfulness to their great lessons ; it 
comes from the reflection that they were so few while we are so many ; 
that they were so hungry while we are so full ; that their life was so hard while 
ours is so easy ; theirs so scanty, ours so luxurious ; theirs so void of all amuse- 
menty ours so brim -full and running over with song and dance and every 
form of joy. Can you imagine a transition more abrupt and strange than 
from your lovely Greenwood, with its sparkling fountains and its grassy slopes, 
with its carved and gilded mausoleums, to that hill-side overlooking Plymouth 
Rock, where, during the first terrible winter, were laid forty-six of the one hun- 
dred and one that came over (of whom twenty-eight were men,) with no 
monument above them save the corn that their survivors planted over their 
level graves, level and covered thus in order that their Indian neighbors might 
not know how thin their ranks had grown. I remember to have stood once 
on that hill-side and thought of those upon whose graves 1 trod, and 1 am 
certain that no other spot in this wide world could fill m> soul with thoughts 
more sweetly solemn, more divinely sad. 0, it was a hard, hard life that 
those men had to live. But, thank Heaven, it was not lived in vain. It was 
worth while to suffer and endure and murmur not, and thereby make succeed- 
ing generations the inheritors of such rich blessings. But let us not flatter 
ourselves with our comparisons. For we had better be as hard beset as were 
our Pilgrim sires, as hungry and as cold, and have their faith in God and 
man, than be a thousand times as rich and prosperous and comfortable as we 
are, and be without their faith, without their courage and resolve. 

Dogmas are always perishing. Principles never die. Dogmas grow old. 
Their vital force diminishes. They go tottering about on crutches. They 
die so poor as often to lack decent burial. With principles it is not so. Given 
a principle and it shall live forever. It may be crucified and buried ; the 
weight of the majority may be rolled like a great stone against its sepulchre ; 
but on the third day it will rise again, comfort its friends and followers, and 
ascend up into Heaven from thenceforth and forevermore to rule the world. 
Principles are the eternal themes that ever sing themselves to the world's 
heart ; dogmas are but the variations on these everlasting themes. They are 
one thing to-day and another thing to-morrow. No two great world-com- 
posers will ever be satisfied with the same. Dogmas are the letter which 
killeth. Principles are the spirit which giveth life. "Now if any man 
have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his," said the Apostle. Now if 
any man have not the spirit of the Puritan, say we, he is none of his ; though 
he go to Plymouth every year and swear that he believes just as the Puritans 
did, not one jot or tittle more or less. Those are not Puritans who can 
recite the Puritan shibboleth ; but those are Puritans who can accept and 
carry out the Puritan principle. Those are not Puritans who believe what 
they believed ; but those are Puritans who believe, as they did, for themselves ! 
Those are not Puritans who keep eternally repeating their dogmatic variations 
of the great themes of life and d^ * ^-n those are Puritans who, while 
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retaiaing these great themes, make them the undertones of variations ever new 
and strange. 

Tell me not, therefore, that our inheritance from the Puritans has been 
squandered because it is not in just the same form that they left it ; because 
we have not wrapped their talent in a napkin and laid it in the earth, that we 
may say as often as they reckon with us every 2 2d of December, " Lo, 
there ! thou hast what is thine." Their pound has gained ten pounds. We 
have planted this whole land with Puritan ideas, Puritan faith, Puritan indus- 
try, Puritan devotion, and they have sprung up and borne fruit some thirty, 
some sixty, some an hundred fold. 

If only those were Puritans who could say, •* After the way which men 

call orthodox, so worship we the God of our fathers," there would not be 

many more Puritans in America to-day than there were in 1620. I doubt 

nut that the most conservative of our modern orthodox believers, if they had 

lived in Plymouth or in Salem colony two hundred years ago, would have 

been turned out like Roger Williams, or hung on the same tree with 

Mary Dyer. 

<' For I doubt not, through the ages 

One increasing purpose runs, 

And the thoughts of men get widened 

By the process of the suns/* 

There may be no volcanic eruption, but the latent inward heat will go on 
steadily lifting the whole mass. Men may pride themselves that they believe 
just as they did a quarter of a century ago, but a thorough sifting would pro- 
bably reveal some very striking differences. Our good orthodox friends talk 
as if their cause had lost nothing but a few handfuls of supporters, a few 
Unitarians and Universalists. But the external attrition has been nothing 
to the subtle inward change. The average orthodoxy of to-day is more 
liberal than the average Unitarianism of fifty years ago. Then almost every 
Unitarian believed in everlasting hell. Now there are plenty who consider 
themselves orthodox enough, and rightly too, who do not believe any such 
thing. Fifty years ago, every Unitarian believed in biblical infallibility. If 
Theodore Parker had been living then he too would have believed in it, for 
the opinions of the strongest men are subject 10 the times in which they live. 
But now orthodoxy is very shaky on this point. It went down to Plymouth 
rock a year or two ago for the very purpose of saying : " After the way that 
men call orthodoxy so worship we the God of our fathers ;" but could not for 
the life o£ ic, after it got there, make up its nouth to say any such thing, but 
purposely forgot to say that the bible is infallible. For it knew as well as 
it knew anything, that it is not. And so it is, that after the way that 
men call heresy, the most orthodox among us worship the God of our 
fathers. 

But are they any less the children of the Puritans on this account? Cer- 
tainly not. They could not be true at the same umt \.o xVit^Mtvvaii ^q^ja.^ 
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and to the Puritan spirit. It seems to me that that spirit never found choicer 
utterance than from the lips of John Robinson : " I charge you before God 
and his blessed angels/' he said, in parting from the little company at Leyden, 
'* that you follow me no farther than you have seen me follow the Lord 
Jesus Christ. The Lord has more truth yet to break out of his holy word. 
I cannot sufficiently bewail the condition of the Reformed Churches chat are 
come to a period in religion, and will go at present no farther than the in- 
struments of their reformation. Luther and Calvin were great and shining 
lights in their time, yet they penetrated not into the whole counsel of God. 
I beseech you, remember it, — 'tis an article of your church covenant,— that you 
be ready to receive whatever truth shall be made known to you from the written 
word of God." Where will you find more onward-looking words than these? 
Where more faith in the great future ? Doubtless by the written word of 
God he meant only so much of that word as is contained between the coveri 
of the bible, and forgot that God's word is also written in flowers and stars 
on the broad pages of the earth and sky, and most of all upon the tablets of 
the human heart. It is not the dogma that I praise ; it is the principle, the 
spirit, the attitude of the man. And for the time in which he lived, I say it 
was an attitude marvellously true and bold. How many of his would-be 
followers will advise their congregations in this morning's sermon not to come 
to a period in religion ? Why it is the boast of those who worship the God 
of their fathers after the way that men call orthodox, that they have come 
to such a period. They pride themselves upon this very thing. They pity 
the poor souls who are not anchored even as they are, but go drifting and 
drifting over the deep seas of God. Drifting and drifting 1 That is their 
way of putting it. But if those who have not come to a period in religion, and, 
God helping them, never intend to, if those who say, ** After the way that 
men call heresy so worship we the God of our fathers," if those men know 
anything they know that they are not drifting, but that having set their 
every sail to catch the breath of heaven, they are sailing on and ever on, tasting 
the glory and the sweet of every clime. It is God's sea that is below ; his 
winds that blow so fair; his polar star of truth to which the quivering needle 
in our heart of hearts is pointing night and day. 

" Behold," saith the Spirit, " I have set before you an open door, and no 
man can shut it ;" and through that open door the ghosts of that theology 
which Calvin taught go shuddering away into a limbo from which they can- 
not be recalled. If to be good Puritans in the nineteenth century, we must 
accept the dogmas of the seventeenth century ,'then are we miserable Puritans 
enough. The Puritan's thought of God was horrible, his thought of man 
low and degrading, his thought of heaven selfish, his thought of earth un- 
generous, ungrateful, wicked. He tried to drive out human nature with a 
pitchfork. He tried to show that life was made for tears and sorrow only, 
and not for ringing laughter and divinest joy. But it was all in vain. Peri- 
grynt White would have his laugh in spite of all the creeds. John Alden would 
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fall in love with PriscilU, and would be happy in his love. And when little 
children were born to them, though, by the dictates of their creed they should 
have put on sack-cloth and ashes and gone mourning over another candidate 
for everlasting hell, with every chance of an election, ihcy did not do any such 
thing, but hailed the blithe new comer as an accredited messenger of heaven, 
and rejoiced with an exceeding great and holy joy. Human nature, driven 
out with a pitch-fork, always came back, and sometimes, as is very apt to be 
the case, got the pitch-fork into her own hands and resented with no little 
vigor :he insults that she had received. And so it is all the world over. 
Men are coming to see that God is not the enemy of any form of natural 
joy, that the earth is no more God's footstool than are the highest heavens, 
and that it is just as much his throne ; that however degraded human charac- 
ter may be, human nature is God's nature ; and that in this high sense Judas 
as well as Jesus can exclaim, " I and my Father are one !" that God is not 
the terrible Jehovah of the Jews, but that he is our Father and our Mother, 
or rather that he is something infinitely more loving, tender, merciful than 
we can say with any human speech. The theology of the Puritan is passing 
away. But his onward looking spirit, his faith in the great future— that re- 
mains and will remain, and that is his great legacy to us and to the world ; 
and those are the best Puritans who in this day and generation have the most 
of that spirit, and the most of that faith, which, far more than the special doc- 
trines which they cherished, made of the Puritans the men and women, the 
saints and heroes that they were. 

If you should go to Plymouth they would take you into Pilgrim's hall and 
show you among other things that came over in the Mayflower, a spinning 
wheel at which, for all I know, Priscilla Mullen sat on the day that she said to 
John Alden, "Why don't you speak for yourself, John?" Now one as well 
might get the pattern of that spinning wheel, and from that pattern have its 
exact counterpart made to order, and then say, " After the way that men call 
orthodox so spin I garments for myself and kin," as to endeavor to perpetuate 
the old theological spinning wheel that was brought over at the same time, 
and with that go on spinning forever and eternally the same crude thoughts 
and fancies that were then the best that could be had. For the relation of 
the opinions of any time to the main fact of religion is just the same as the 
relation of any form of mechanical industry to the great fact of industry itself. 
By being as industrious as was the Puritan, and not by using his means of labor 
and production, shall we keep up the apostolic succession in the realm of 
work, and by being as religious as was the Puritan, not by perpetuating his 
opinions, shall we keep up the same succession in the realms of faith ind love. 

*Tis as easy to be heroes as to sit, the idle slaves 

Of a legendary virtue carved upon our fathers* graves ; 

Worshippers of light ancestral make the present light a crime ; — 

Wai the Mayflower launched by cowards, steered by men bcKvud tbicvx \.v5R«.> 

Turn tbo$e tnckt towards Pwt or Future that miVit ?\^tivo>ixVv xaOt vj^XviskO. 
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They were men of present valor, stalwart, old iconoclasts, 

Unconvinced by axe or gibbet that all virtue was the Pastes ; 

But we make their truth our falsehood \ thinking that hath made us free, 

Hoarding it in mouldy parchments while our tender spirits Hee 

The rude grasp of that great Impulse which drove them across the sea. 

They have rights who dare maintain them ; we are traitors to our sires, 
Smothering in their holy ashes, freedom^s new-lit altar Ares ; 
Shall we make their creed our jailor r shall we in our haste to slay. 
From the tombs of the old prophets steal the funeral lamps away 
To light up the martyr fagots round the prophets of to-day ? 

New occasions teach new duties } time makes ancient g >od uncouth ; 
They must still be up and doing who would keep abreast of truth. 
Lo, before us gleam her camp-Ares, we ourselves must pilgrims be; 
Launch our Mayflower and steer boldly through the desperate winter sea. 
Nor attempt the future*s portal with the Past's blood-rusted key. 

But though our great inheritance from the Puritans is not any special thing 
that they did, but rather their direction, their altitude, their spirit, we have at 
the same time inherited from them certain special things, some of which in- 
deed are of but little use, but some of which also are as good to-day as ever. 
And even of those things which we are disposed to put far from us, as of no 
earthly use in these enlightened days, some at least are as the lion's carcass in 
which Samson found such sweetness hid away. Thus, for example, while we 
pity them because their lives were so barren of all outward joy, are we per- 
fectly sure that the other extreme into which modern society is rushing is 
any better ? Is it not possible that there is some golden mean between their 
melancholy and our flightiness ; their penury and our extravagance ; their 
dull monotony and our continual round of pleasure ; their bald simplicity of 
dress and our walking advertisments of dry goods and millinery ; their everlast- 
ing prayer meetings and our equally everlasting theatre going, concerts, operas, 
and that immense nothingness and vacuity which we call fashionable life ? At 
least the Puritan had better opportunity than we to stay at home in his own 
mind. And whether, after all, he didn't get more solid pleasure out of life 
than we do, is at least problematical. 1 think we are in danger of knowing 
less than he did of the sacred mystery of Home. If husbands and wives saw 
less of the world then than iht-y do now, they saw, what seems to me better, a 
great deal more of each other, and mothers had their children to themselves 
to mould and fashion in their most impressible years. And so upon the 
whole I am very far from being certain that the Puritan can teach us nothing 
in these matters of the regulation of our daily lives. 

The May-flower of 1620 brought over the America of to-day. There 
was no such entry on the ship's manifest, but it was there ; all our great manu- 
factories, all our great libraries, your mercantile and your historical libraries, 
every volume of them both, your schools and colleges, your churches — all of 
them, your free wstiiutions, your declaration of independence, your constitu- 
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tion with its great amendment already there, your great men — your Adams, 
your Lincoln, Dr. Channing and Theodore Parker, Samuel J. May and Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Henr> Ward Becher and Harriet Beecher Stowc ; all 
these were on board. They were not counted in with the one hundred, but they 
were there as much as Bradford or Winslow or Miles Standish. For your 
vast manufacturing interests are the legitimate outcome of the tireless industry 
of the Mayflower's company, of their heroic energy and indomitable will. 
Your schools and colleges and libraries, they carried them in their inquiring 
brains ; your churches, they were bound up in their passion for religion ; your 
great men were foretold in their great characters, their sterling worth ; your 
young men that fought the battles of our last crusade were there in the devotion 
and self-sacrifice that brought brave men and tender women over two thousand 
miles of sea. But beside these latent glories and successes, these potential 
governments and churches and schools, these possible heroes and saints, be- 
sides these germs there was ripe fruit on board that little vessel which hasn't 
rotted yet. For not only was the civil government of the Puritans the best 
civil government of their time, but it was the best of all time down to the 
present. The compact that was written in the Mayflower's cabin has not 
yet been surpassed. It made every adult man in the ship's company a voter, 
and if there had been a black man there I am certain that he would not have 
been excluded ; my only wonder and regret is that the Puritan women did 
not enter at once upon their duties to themselves and to the state. For had 
they done so our modern politics would not be such a horrible Augean stable 
as they are, nor the need half so urgent for some political Hercules to come and 
clean them out. But if they did not go beyond the present, they were at least 
its equals in that their government " of the people" was " for the people and 
by the people," if there ever has been such a government upon the earth. 

And as with their state government so with their government of the church. 
It was a pure democracy ; it was out-and-out Congregationalism. As such, 
ninety-nine out of one hundred of the so-called congregational churches of 
to-day are false to their beginning. The Puritan congregation was complete 
in itself. Its members were not responsible for their performances to any 
body but themselves. Their minister was not a priest ; he was one of the 
congregation. And between him and them there could come no pope, no 
bishop, no council, no outside ecclesiastical authority of any sort. And of 
all actual or possible forms of church organization, I cannot think of any that 
unites so well as this the highest justice, the most absolute simplicity, and the 
greatest power. 

Therefore, my friends, I thank Heaven every day that here we have just such 
a Church, that after the way that men call heresy we come together here from 
week to week, and are responsible for our proceedings only to each other 
and to God. I sometimes wish that we might call ourselves Independent, 
but I thank Heaven that nothing can make us any more independent than we 
are. *' Protestantism*^ says Dr. Holmes, «* means, m\ivd "^omx ^^tv Wi\xA.iA* 
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But it is afraid of its own logic." I trust that you are not. Let other churches 
fall back upon bishops and synods and associations, that their business may be 
minded for them, see to it that you mind your own. Thus far you have 
done so. I believe that you will do so to the end. 

Dear friends, this is the first day of my fourth year among you. Three years 
ago last night I became your minister in the grand old Puritan congregational 
way. I was settled by no council. It was a matter between you and me. 
And though at that time my fellow ministers were here and spoke to us their 
timely words of sympathy and cheer, they were here simply as friends. 
They exercised no authority upon either you or me. And though we seek 
the truth as earnestly as wc please, there is nobody that can turn us out of any 
thing. For we are in nothing but ourselves and one another, and the dear 
God whose perfect law of liberty is law enough for us. 

And as for these three years that I have been with you I cannot tell you 
what years of perfect joy and blessing they have been to me and mine. I 
came here with all the hopefulness of a young man. I came expecting from 
you a great deal of encouragement, a great deal of sympathy and love. I 
have had more that I expected. I came to you fresh from my books, without 
anything that could be called experience. I felt that I needed, and I asked 
for, your forbearance, and you were ready, too, with that. In your note of in 
vitation you accorded to me in express terms the perfect freedom of this desk. 
That freedom I accepted ; that freedom I have used. [ do not know that I have 
ever held my tongue on any matter upon which I thought I ought to speak. 
I have hated to give pain to any man or woman here but I have hated still 
more to keep silence when God bade me speak. I have been with you in 
your seasons of great joy and in your hours of sorrow. You have grown 
dearer and more dear to me with every passing day. I thank you here and 
now for all your help and sympathy and kindly cheer. With God's help 
and blessing may we work together in his service, and for the welfare of his 
children, and for our mutual building up in all good things, for many a year to 
come. And on this zzd uf December, believing with John Robinson that 
there is more truth yet to break forth out of God's holy word, let us with 
him refuse to come to a period in religion, and so pledge ourselves anew to 
the guidance of that spirit which leadeth into all truth, assured that whether 
the truth to which it leadcih us be after the way that men call orthodoxy, or 
after the way that they call heresy, it will he none other than the very truth 
of God. 

" Our God ! our God ! Thou shineit here; 

Thine own this latter day ; 
To us Thy radiant steps appear ; 

Here leads Thy glorious way ! 

" We shine not only with the light 

Thou didst shed down of yore; 
On us Thou streamest strong and bright, 

Thy coroi— '^'er. 
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'* The fathers had not all of Thee; 

New births are in Thy grace ; 
All open to our souls shall be 

Thy glory *8 hiding place. 

*' We gaze on Thy outgoings bright, 
Down Cometh Thy full power, 

We the glad bearers of Thy light j 
This, this thy saving hour/* 



THE COST OF LIVING.— THE TARIFF. 

nnHE FRIEND, for November, contains an article under the above 
-*- caption, from the pen of your correspondent, " Excelsior," summing up 
the case from his standpoint, and giving me credit for sundry " admissions," 
which, being arranged seriatim, present quite a formidable front. " Excel- 
sior " must, however, allow me to give my own view of the matter, and I 
would commence by reminding him that my controversy with him has been 
solely in regard to the Tariff' in its various aspects, and not on the general 
subject of Revenue, so that any admissions made by me as to the correctness of 
his points on the latter subject, must not and cannot fairly he counted against 
me on the former. It is my practice to concede as much as possible in an argu- 
ment of this kind, so as to bring all the more force to bear on the main points. 

Having premised thus much, I do now most emphatically deny the fact 
that " this expensive system of taxation (the Tariff) involves a cost to the 
majority (and those the least able to bear any increase of burden) greater 
than need be, if we would simply abolish it and raise our revenue by direct 
taxation." Having thus explicitly denied this proposition, I will now pro- 
ceed to refute it. The object of a Tariff, in a young and growing manufac- 
turing country, such as ours, is to secure the greatest possible good to the 
largest number of people, and this would be among the foremost results of a 
uniformly protective Tariff. 

" Excelsior " undoubtedly recognizes the justice and eminent fitness of our 
Patent-Laws ; how, then, can he fail to apply the same reasoning to the 
Tariff-Laws ? A poor man has invented a simple mechanical contrivance 
which will perform in one day the work which ordinarily required ten days* 
labor. He has spent weary days, perhaps years, in perfecting his invention, 
and when he brings it to light some wealthy capitalist, who enjoys a monop- 
oly of the means which the poor man lacks, sees the machine, perceives its 
merits at a glance, and, availing himself of his vantage ground, erects a large 
factory, fits it out complete with machinery, the design of which he stole, 
and reaps a golden harvest; while the poor, unprotected inventor is left to 
struggle on as best he may. 

Such would be the story of inventors were there no laws for their protec- 
tion. Wise legislators have seen and understood this, and have legislated 
accordingly. The CapUstUsts, the Shylocks oi iV\t Aa^^m^t^ \^^ s^tcv^ c^-^ 
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But it is afraid of its own logic." I trust that you arc not. Let other churches 
fall back upon bishops and synods and associations, that their business may be 
minded for them, see to it that you mind your own. Thus far you have 
done so. I believe that you will do so to the end. 

Dear friends, this is the first day of my fourth year among you. Three years 
ago last night I became your minister in the grand old Puritan congregational 
way. I was settled by no council. It was a matter between you and me. 
And though at that time my fellow ministers were here and spoke to us their 
timely words of sympathy and cheer, they were here simply as friends. 
They exercised no authority upon either you or me. And though we seek 
the truth as earnestly as wc please, there is nobody that can turn us out of any 
thing. For we are in nothing but ourselves and one another, and the dear 
God whose perfect law of liberty is law enough for us. 

And as for these three years that I have been with you I cannot tell you 
what years of perfect joy and blessing they have been to me and mine. I 
came here with all the hopefulness of a young man. I came expecting from 
you a great deal of encouragement, a great deal of sympathy and love. I 
have had more that I expected. I came to you fresh from my books, without 
anything that could be called experience. I felt that I needed, and I asked 
for, your forbearance, and you were ready, too, with that. In your note of in 
vitation you accorded to me in express terms the perfect freedom of this desk. 
That freedom I accepted ; that freedom I have used. I do not know that I have 
ever held my tongue on any matter upon which I thought I ought to speak. 
I have hated to give pain to any man or woman here but I have hated still 
more to keep silence when God bade me speak. I have been with you in 
your seasons of great joy and in your hours of sorrow. You have grown 
dearer and more dear to me with every passing day. I thank you here and 
now for all your help and sympathy and kindly cheer. With God's help 
and blessing may we work together in his service, and for the welfare of his 
children, and for our mutual building up in all good things, for many a year to 
come. And on this zzd of December, believing with John Robinson that 
there is more truth yet to break forth out of God's holy word, let us with 
him refuse to come to a period in religion, and so pledge ourselves anew to 
the guidance of that spirit which leadeth into all truth, assured that whether 
the truth to which it leadeth us be after the way that men call orthodoxy, or 
after the way that they call heresy, it will be none other than the very truth 
of God. 

** Our God ! our God ! Thou shinctt here; 

Thine own this latter day ; 
To us Thy radiant steps appear ; 

Here leads Thy glorious way ! 

<< We shine not only with the light 
Thou didst shed down of yore ; 
^^ On us Thou streamest strong and bright, 

Thy coinings are not o*er. 
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'* The fathers had not all of Thee ; 

New births are in Thy grace ; 
All open to our souls shall be 

Thy glory's hiding place. 

*' We gaze on Thy outgoings bright, 
Down Cometh Thy full power, 

We the glad bearers of Thy light ; 
This, this thy saving hour." 



THE COST OF LIVING.— THE TARIFF. 

nnHE FRIEND, for November, contains an article under the above 
-*- caption, from the pen of your correspondent, " Excelsior," summing up 
the case from his standpoint, and giving me credit for sundry " admissions," 
which, being arranged seriatim, present quite a formidable front. " Excel- 
sior " must, however, allow me to give my own view of the matter, and I 
would commence by reminding him that my controversy with him has been 
solely in regard to the Tariff" in its various aspects, and not on the general 
subject of Revenue, so that any admissions made by me as to the correctness of 
his points on the latter subject, must not and cannot fairly be counted against 
me on the former. It is my practice to concede as much as possible in an argu- 
ment of this kind, so as to bring all the more force to bear on the main points. 
Having premised thus much, I do now most emphatically deny the fact 
that ** this expensive system of taxation (the Tariff) involves a cost to the 
majority (and those the least able to bear any increase of burden) greater 
than need be, if we would simply abolish it and raise our revenue by direct 
taxation." Having thus explicitly denied this proposition, I will now pro- 
ceed to refute it. The object of a Tariff, in a young and growing manufac- 
turing country, such as ours, is to secure the greatest possible good to the 
largest number of people, and this would be among the foremost results of a 
uniformly protective Tariff. 

" Excelsior " undoubtedly recognizes the justice and eminent fitness of our 
Patent-Laws ; how, then, can he fail to apply the same reasoning to the 
Tariff- Laws ? A poor man has invented a simple mechanical contrivance 
which will perform in one day the work which ordinarily required ten days* 
labor. He has spent weary days, perhaps years, in perfecting his invention, 
and when he brings it to light some wealthy capitalist, who enjoys a monop- 
oly of the means which the poor man lacks, sees the machine, perceives its 
merits at a glance, and, availing himself of his vantage ground, erects a large 
factory, fits it out complete with machinery, the design of which he stole, 
and reaps a golden harvest ; while the poor, unprotected inventor is left to 
struggle on as best he may. 

Such would be the story of inventors were there no laws for their protec- 
tion. Wise legislators have seen and understood this, and have le^islac^dL 
accordingly. The Capitalists, the Shy locks oi xV\e d^'y, w^^^ \^^ vw^^ ^\'i 
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of injustice. Why, said they, should the government interfere in such 
matters ; why not give full and free play to all ? The awarding of a patent 
to an inventor gives him a far more powerful instrument of protection than 
the tariff affords the manufacturer. It gives him the full and exclusive control 
of his invention with right to sell it at his own price. 

The parallel between the two cases is plain, but it would perhaps be best 
to draw it. 

A young manufacturing country is the poor inventor. An old aristocratic, 
wealthy monarchy is the capitalist. Can England, disinterestedly, give us 
advice in this matter ? How kind in our English cousins to advise us to close 
up our manufactories, shut up our mines, and allow them graciously to supply 
our wants for a slight pecuniary consideration. 

If any individual, or any number of individuals, possessed of sufficient phy- 
sical and moral courage venture upon the all but hopeless task of attempting 
to rival British manufacturers, backed by British gold, thereby tending to 
break down a giant monopoly, and to free their fellow citizens from an all 
but servile submission to foreigners, such persons deserve the encouragement 
and approbation of their countrymen, and it is no more than simple justice 
for the Government to place a barrier between them and those who, by iheir 
greed and avarice, seek or attempt their temporal destruction. And this tax, 
though on the face of it appearing to be a tax on one class of citizens for the 
benefit of another, is in reality and indisputably a tax on foreigners, for the 
exclusive benefit of our own countrymen, irrespective of class or condition, 
as I will try to make plain further on. 

And now let me endeavor to show from figures that even the spasmodic 
duties on Imports, with which we have been favored, have had a direct ten- 
dency to reduce the price of the articles on which they have been levied;, 
and as the scale of duty has been frequently changed, we can have an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the almost simultaneous effect upon the article in ques- 
tion. The articles are so numerous that it is difficult to choose, but I will 
make a few extracts from a very interesting and instructive pamphlet pub- 
lished in the early part of this year in Boston, being " An Address, delivered 
before the National Association of Knit Goods' Manufacturers', May, 1867, 
by John L. Hayes." 

*< The article, soda-ash, is one which is very extensively used in this country- (our annual 
consumption being at least 40,000 tons,) chiefly in the manufacture of paper, and is conse- 
quently indispensable :o uur daily requirements. In 1850 and 18 51, a manufactory of soda-ash 
was started in Pittsburgh ; the t'uty then levied upon it being ten per centum ad val.^ barely 
sufficient to protect so new a manuf.icture. The British article in our market at this time 
sold at ten cents per pound, but as soon as the competition of the American manufacturer was 
felt in the market, the price vas reduced to six cents. Still our manufacturers struggled on, 
and were ab'c to earn a small profit. In 1857, however, the free traders obtained control of 
some articles, and this among the rest, and reduced the duty to four per cent. Even under this 
increased weight, our manufacturers held their own, and the market price of the British pro- 
duct was reduced to four and-a-half cents. The Tarifl?" of 18 61 placed soda-ash on the free 
list, which served to completely crush out the American manufacturers, and rai«e the price of 
the British article in this country to from twelve lo fifteen cents." 

Thus, in the comparatively short period of ten years, our manufacturers 
ere able to reduce the price of a British staple to the enormous extent of 
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fifty-five per cent , and this in the face of a gradually diminishing Tariff; 
whereas no sooner was the duty taken off than they were obliged to succumb, 
and the price immediately shot up far above its original figure. Nor is this 
an isolated instance. In the article of manufactured Steel, we have made 
large reductions in the price of the British article in this country by our wise 
legislation on the Tariff. The idea is hooted at by free-traders that English 
manufacturers should send their goods to this country and sell them for less 
money than they obtain for them in their own country ; but this is perfectly 
intelligible when we realize that their home market is flooded with their 
manufactures, and that some outlet must be found for them, and it is an un- 
deniable fact that goods for the American market are invoiced and sold at 
prices lower than the average at the place of production. And it would indeed 
be strange if British manufacturers who are engaged in making wares expressly 
for our market did not feel the competition of our own manufacturers. 

Our great need, then, is a Tariff carefully revised by men thoroughly con- 
versant with each and every article of essential importance, in order that the 
duty may be in proportion to the needs of the manufacturer and the popu- 
larity and standing in the market of the foreign article. 

The present Tariff is a very poor one in this particular, extravagant rates 
of duty being levied on some articles in which home competition is imprac- 
ticable, and others being allowed to slip through at a mere nominal tax, which 
should pay heavy imposts. 

These, then, are the grounds I take for demanding a stringently protective 
Tariff: i. Its gradual but sure tendency to cheaper prices and effectually 
destroy a large and growing monopoly. 2. Its direct tendency to enlarge and 
build up home trade and home enterprize with incalculable rapidity, thereby 
ensuring our national prosperity, and 3. The incentives which it cannot fail 
to arouse in our people to learn, so far as possible, to depend upon them- 
selves ; not to be content quietly to sit down with folded hands and allow 
ourselves to be outstripped in mechanics and the arts by other nations, and 
content ourselves with the poor lot of consumers, pure and simple. 

" Excelsior " quotes a paragraph from a Newburyport (Mass.) newspa- 
per, to show that a mill in that town '< has just divided ten per cent, for six 
months' earnings, and reserved eighteen per cent, for improved machinery." 
We are glad to know that there are instances of this kind, and God speed the 
day when they shall become the rule and not the exception, for then we shall 
be on a sure high road to national (and individual) prosperity and the vexed 
** Tariff question " will be settled. Meantime, as there is no act of Con- 
gress to the contrary, I would respectfully suggest that *« Excelsior " and 
those of his friends who share his views in this matter, sell their farms and 
other high-taxed and unremunerative possessions, and invest the proceeds in 
Mills of this description ; having thus invested their treasure, they may then 
find it possible for their hearts and voices to follow and sustain it. 
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A FRIENDLY NUDGE. 

WE confess to an increasing respect for conservatives. Havings in 
younger days, proudly classed ourselves with the despised agitators^ 
we were bitter with them against the men who " were just as anti-slavery as 
you, but" — We were grieved that men of mind and culture should so per- 
versely hold themselves aloof from reform movements, and felt that this little 
word but, represented an unpardonable delinquency. Our blood is somewhat 
cooler now, and we begin to realize the possibility of the world's going right 
without our **gef,** We do not mean to admit that we are ourselves grow- 
ing conservative in the usual acceptance of the word. We do not mean that 
we wish to belong to the class, whose continual attitude is that of " let us 
alone;" or that we would conserve a thought or an institution, simply be- 
cause it has been long recognized or established. But every year of our life 
we are growing more and more to sympathize with those who shrink from 
the clamor and outcry of reform. The love of quiet, and of peace, usually 
grows with gray hairs and advancing years, though we must admit that what- 
ever of these qualities inhere with us are somewhat premature, no grey hairs 
having yet graced our head. 

Reformers, in their attempts to be heard above the commotion of pleasure 
and business, shout themselves hoarse, while the philosopher is content to be 
still and see the work of the Lord. 

To be sure, politicians find noise an element of power in the party meet- 
ing, and sometimes carry an election by mere force of vigorous shouting. But 
reformers should be something more than politicians ; they should feel the 
necessity of something more than surface reform. 

The use of political machinery, in matters of reform, is, at the best, a 
choice of evils, a questionable instrumentality for the promotion of good. In 
the hands of those unused to its workings, it is apt to prove a two-edged 
sword, as dangerous to the one who wields it as to his antagonist. 

So it too often happens that a noble and worthy cause is injured by the 
violent and injudicious efforts of those who desire to be its friends, and such we 
cannot help feeling to be the case, with the history of the woman question in 
Kansas during the past few months. We fear that the instrumentality by which 
its adherents have sought to further it, will, in spite of the boasted seven thous- 
and ballots, yet give it a secret stab, which will be weary months in healing. 

«* A word fiiiy spoken," we prize above all things, but ideas have a pro- 
gressive force, and push themselves forward through the ages, in spite of 
obstacles. We believe in quiet work, but whenever a good word can help 
along the truth, let no considerations of personal ease hinder us from doing all 
in our power to send it rejoicing on its way. 
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the PENTATEUCH. 

IN some portions of this book, God is called Elohim, with the verb in the 
singular. It might be rendered as an abstraction, « God-head." In 
others he is designated as Jahveh — pronounced ]ahovah, improperly, by 
throwing into it the vowels of the word Adonai (Lord), usually written be- 
neath it, to show that it was unpronounceable, thus : J. H. V. H. 

a o a 

Tuch shows that the Elohim is a connected story, to which the Jewish Jeho- 
vist adds his scraps of tradition, thinking to fill a gap. 

1st. We have in it the earliest Registers or Pedigrees. 
2d. Brief memoranda attached to them. 
3d. Songs commemorative of great events, 
4th. Detailed stories. 

In Genesis, then, under iht first head, wc \iavc to com^akT^ v«o ^xvvvx^-^ 
different registers. 
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Jehovah. Elohim. 

Adam. Adam. 



Quayn Habcl. Scth. | Scth. 



I Hanokh, or £nos. | Enos. 

I Hirad. | Quaynan. 



I Mehuyael. | Maha-Ia-el. 
I Metusael. j Tcrcd. 

I Hadah. | Lamcch. | Zillah. | Hanokh. 

Tuoal. Jubal. Tubal Cain.jNahama. ' 1- 

Shepherd. Miuician. Coppenmith. | Lamcch. 



Noah. 



I Shem. I Ham. | Japhet. 

In the oldest record God is called Jahveh Elohim. This is the story from 
Aramea. In the later, he is called Seth or Set, and man is called Enos. 
This is the tradition of Phoenicia. The Aramean tradition does not come 
down to the time of the flood, or, rather, has no necessity to deal with it, 
since it does not follow the descendants of Lamech. The other includes it, 
and tells of the house of Noah. At Iconium, in Asia Minor, Hanokh the 
father of Lamech is said to have predicted the flood, but no one would listen. 
Of the three races. Ham or Cham=Chem means the dark; Sem the glowing— 
from whom came Adam or Edom the red, whence Phoenician, also the red. 
Japhet was the /air. Of purely mythical names, we have in the Bible ac- 
counts. Set, Enos, Adam, Havvah, the Life-Giving, and Abel, the Vanishing. 
Quain is the type of those who bear arms and cultivate the soil. Nod is 
flight; Cain, Nad or the fugitive. Hanokh means " taught of God." 

A life of 365 years, seems to indicate a mythical character. Hirad means 
"citizen." Ma-hu-ya-el, "struck of God." Metusael, "Man of God." 
Lamech, the "Robber." Hadah, "Beauty," and Zillah, a "Shadow." 
The man of God stands between Cain the Marauder and Ired, " Builder 
of cities." 

CONCLUSIONS. 

I. The order of Gods, Semitic, Egyptian and Greek, are identical. 
II. They belong to primeval conceptions. 

III. The Biblical story is the only one free from great monstrosity. 

IV. In that is the Ideal element of one God, restored by Abram. The 
historic element consists of primitive Aramaic recollections. 

V. The historic record does not at first refer to men, but to certain 
epochs or changes of residence, of which the record had descended, but was 
not understood. 
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RESTORATION OF REGISTER. 

God as Jahovah Elohim, God as Seth or Seti, 

created 

Adam the Red, or Enos the Strong. 

Humanity develops as 
I. Cain the Smith, I. Cain, or Quayn, etc. 

before whom the nomad disap- 
pears ; alsOy a builder of cities. 

II. Hanokh, the Seer, IV. Hanokh. 
God of the solar year. 

III. Hirad, dweller in towns. III. Ired. 

IV. Ma-hu-ya-el, " God-struck." II. Ma-ha-la-el. 
V. Metusaely man of God. V. Metusael. 

VI. Lamech, the Strong. VI. Lamech. 

The key to this restoration was given us by the Mosaic author^ when h* 
put the two registers in juxtaposition. 

Till the time of Joel, there was no tampering with this record. Firs 
came changes in the Samaritan, then the Septuagint, then Eusebius altered i 
to produce ecclesiastical conformity. Then came the twomonks, Byzantines 
Amianas and Panodorus, with schemes of reduction. 

AN APPROXIMATION TO EPOCHS ON BUNSEn's PLAN. 

The rule of Sethy 9 1 2 years; Adam, 930 years; Enos, 905 years. O 
course these periods are set aside as mythical. Seth is a God, Adam an* 
Enos, equally represent the first man . 

SECOND EPOCH. 

Kenaan, • . .910 years. 

Mahalael, . . . 895 

Ired, .... 962 

Hanokh, . . 365 

Metusael , . 967 

Lamech, . . . j'jj " =4878 years in all. 

EPOCH OF THE FLOOD. 

Noah liv^d 600 years before the flood. This is the great cosmic perio 
of the Patriarchs, the equation of the solar and lunar years. Josephu 
tells OS of it. Fr^ret has unravelled it. Make the calo]Ll3X\oii> ^w^ h)^ ^^ 
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sec that the previous epochs of the primeval world were supposed to have 
lasted eight cycles. 

Then Noah's life to the flood was 600 years, or the 9th cycle. 
Shem's = 600 " " loth cycle. 

Of the 350 years, Noah is said to have lived after the flood, ?ihy belong to 
the period before the flood, where the astronomical calculation is deficient to 
just that extent. We see, therefore, that all estimates of time, before the 
removal of the race to Arphaxad, were cyclical. We must now try to dis- 
cover how the geographical dates which marked the descent from the moun- 
tains, changed into eras marked by the life or names of individuals. 

Years of Noah after the flood, half a cycle, • . 300 years. 
Years of Shem, a cycle, . . 600 
Cyclical time after the flood, 900 
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HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL PERIODS. 

Residence in Arphaxad, . • • . 

In Selah, the Mission, .... 

" Heber, the Crossing, .... 

" Peleg, the Partition, .... 

" Rehu, the Pastoral, .... 

" Serug or Osroene, .... 

** Nahor, colonies in Padan Aram, 

" Terah in Haran, Abram till 75 years old, 275 " = 2,466 years. 

The distinctly historic period begins with Arrapakhitis. In round num- 
bers, this dates back to 5,000 b. c. In Selah, the settlements were pushed 
forward. In Heber, they crossed the Tigris, and then all the advances are 
to the Southwest till Abraham crosses the Euphrates. Terah is perhaps a 
person merged in an epoch. He not only went to Haran, it will be seen, 
but his son Haran died before he went. Did he name the new land for the 
dead son ? It is evident the record was made when the name had become 
fixed. After the cyclical period, we have another, evidently indefinable, be- 
fore the Semites dispersed in the highlands of Asia. Now the history of 
Chamitic life in Egypt requires 4,000 years before the Aramaic emigration. 
During this primitive time, can we find any space for the story of Nimrod 
and Babel ? This is either a myth, or the oldest fragment of history in the 
world. Now, Nimrod, the Kossack (not Cushite, but Koshite,) could not 
have lived later than 4,000 b. c. The Kossians were an ancient Scythian 
tribe in the mountains, east of the Tigris. These people lived in the plains 
of Shinar, a far older race than the Semitic. It would seem as if the ma- 
rauding life of Nimrod might have driven them across the Tigris^ and started 
the emigration that followed. If we make the first historical starting point, 
Babylon, 3,784 b. c, we leave room for Nimrod. His was not a transient 
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influence ; it was as subversive and permanent as the fancied confounding of 
speech, which followed the destruction of his tower. It is to this day deeply 
impressed upon the Asiatic continent. 

Philo of Byblus said, ** Babylon was not built by Semiramis^ as Herodotus 
said, but by Babylon, son of Belas, 2,000 years before." Before the build- 
ing of Babylon, there was a long line of forgotten Chaldean kings, and in 
their history that of Nimrod forms the first decisive break. He, the Kos- 
sack, invaded their territory and built in their fields a mighty watch tower. 
Their descendants overthrew bis usurped dominion before the building of the 
city. The consequences of the mixing and scattering of races which ensued, 
were momentous, and tradition preserved them. The first compiler of the 
record knew nothing of the Koshite tribe, and misunderstood the reference. 

ABRAHAM. 

Abraham did not hesitate to adopt or fall into the Phoenician dialect, 
although he rejected the Phoenician faith. If be preserved his native Ara- 
maic, a mixed family of dependents could not be expected to do so. The 
old tongue of Tyre and Sidon is pure Hebrew. If he had turned with 
horror from the idolatry of Aram, that of Phoenicia was far more corrupt ; 
but, in spite of him, and very naturally, many mythological references get 
mixed in the narrative of his descendants. 

Evangelical Christians say that Jesus was crucified on Freya's day, or 
Friday, and see no impropriety in it. The mixed use of Elohim, Jehovah 
and Seth, in the narrative, shows that the old Hebrews fell into similar 
habits. The patriarchs were historical persons, but between Joseph and 
Moses, many symbols and stories of the Pre-Abramic period got interwoven 
with the popular Epos. The names of Esau and Israel were mythological, 
borrowed from Phoenician story, perhaps indignantly applied in retort for 
claims set up for these false gods. Thus the name of Is-ra-El may have 
been the proud assertion that their chief was the true and only '* Wrestler* 
with God." 

In the first pages of this article, we sketched the necessary Egyptian 
frame-work into which we might fit the Hebrew narrative. We then pro- 
ceeded to fix the period of the Exodus, and worked backward and forward 
from it till we outlined the Hebrew story subsequent to Abraham. Then 
we went back to the Pentateuch and dissected its registers, a work which 
would have been unintelligible in the beginning, and if undertaken without 
the light shed on it by the later story. The reader who would profit from 
what is set before him, must consent to work. Bunsen's pages will never 
serve to wile away an idle moment. 

Having left the Hebrew branch of our great inquiry in a form likely to 
be interesting and useful to the Biblical student, we proceed to mention 
some matters purely critical, and to touch upon some others relating to the 
literature and mythologies of Phoenicia and E^yipt, and titc^%<^r] x^ ^^ \v^- 
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dent who would enquire further. Since the Armenian version of Euscbius 
the authority of Berosus is undisputed. We may expect still to excavate 
from Phoenicia some remains of the time of Abraham. The burial of Jacob 
at Hebron seems attested by the immense ruins there, and whatever shakes 
the basis of Ottoman power in the Holy Land, will make it possible to in- 
vestigate that site. While Bunsen was writing, the sarcophagus of Ashmu- 
neser, king of Sidon, was discovered and carried to France. Why could not 
the walls of the Louvre charm away its secret ? Then, perhaps, it could 
have told us whether Homer was blind, whether Semiramis sent to Sidon 
for its famous glass mirrors, and who bought the Palais Royal jewelry manu- 
factured there in the Trojan era ! Bunsen does not doubt that Philo of 
Byblus had access to very important records, that the San-Con-Iath was not 
so much the work of one author as the earliest sacred book of Phoenicia pre- 
served like the Torah of the Jews. Long before the time of Hiram, they 
must have had permanent records, and that king introduced many changes 
into the sacred calendar. Access to such records explains why Philo tacked 
together two different cosmogonies, like the old writer in Genesis. And the 
fragments he preserves of the San-Con-Iath are a brilliant confirmation of the 
historical character of the Bible tradition. 

As regards the origin of the Semitic name for God, (Sun, Fire) there is 
no doubt that lAO, the Phoenician name« is the abbreviation of la be or 
Jehovah. Urim and Thummin, Phoenician Light and Truth, beamed 
from the Hebrew priests* breast-plate. The Kerubim (cherubim) of the 
garden, were only revolving flames, the tradition of which kept the emi- 
grants from turning back ; perhaps because a volcanic agency preceded the 
overwhelming flood. Seraphim, meant in the beginning running flames, from 
which it came to be applied to poisonous snakes. The old form of £1 gave 
the four eyes to the Kerubim, and the six wings to the Seraphim. Yet the 
recent title of an article, " The God of Israel once the Sun god," does not 
yronvey the truth. The nations of central Asia were the worshippers of an 
invisible God, like the North American Indians, and it was to that original 
faith that Abraham returned when surrounding idolatries has corrupted the 
customs of his people. The oldest authentic name of God is Seth. Set- 
Typhon corresponds to Saturn. The sacred Dog-Star, Sothis, bears the 
same name. In the Bible, Seth is the father of Enos or Man. Kevan is the 
name translated Chiun or Keeun (Amos v. 26), which was the idol wor- 
shipped in the wilderness. A few points of contact between the Biblical 
and the Phoenician stories deserve attention. Hercules wrestled with " Ty- 
phon " " the meridian sun in the sand," as Jacob wrestled with El-ohim. 
He was wounded, like Jacob, in the thigh, and, like him, called the Wrestler 
(Isra=Palaimon). Usov, his brother, was a hunter who wore shaggy skins, 
and, like the Hebrew Esau, went away from home to live. The great pair 
of Gods were El-ium and Behuth. Adoni and Baalti, Lord and Mistress. 
The God El sacrifices Jadid his " only begotten " and " well-beloved son,*' 
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and beheads his daughter Zillah. If the God would sacrifice his children, ot 
course the man must, or obversely ; if the man did, the God must, and at 
last the prostitution of womanhood, and the sacrifice of manhood, symbolised 
by circumcision, were bubstituted for death. Tauthe or Thoth, is said to have 
invented the first alphabet made of serpents. Canaan had a brother who 
added to this Phoenician alphabet three letters. He was called Aram ; he 
was the Syrios of Herodotus, and Bunsen believes that it was Abraham the 
Syrian who thus completed the alphabet. What relation serpents had to the 
ear lie ft letters it is now impossible to say. Philo says that the Greek Theta 
owed its form to the Egyptian habit of designating the Deity by a ringed ser- 
pent, with its head turned inward, the dot representing the eye of God in 
the world. But the serpent was the name and symbol of the Phoenician 
letter Tet, which preceded the Greek Theta, and that Greek letter stiii re- 
presents the Deity in abbreviated writing. When knowledge was eonsidered 
a Divine thing, forbidden to the mass of men, it is not wonderful that letters 
should grow out of cabalistic signs. The psychical myth was represented 
by Osiris. His worship is the intellectual centre of the worship of Egypt. 
The perfect soul is the son of God, Osiris; — Man who having passed through 
the judgments of the lower world was at last reconciled to his Father. 

NOTATIONS OF RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT. 

I. Cosmogonic worship, as of Ptah, or Hephaistos. 

II. Of the Solar Power, as in Ra, or Helios. 

III. Of Time and Space, as Seb and Nu. 

IV. Of Psychical worship or the Divine Rule of Man, as in Osiris. 

Ptah is the oldest God, as yet unendowed with the symbols of the Sun. 
He is an Ideal. Only a Creator. He is the God, who shapes the Cosmic 
egg on the potter's wheel. Helios and his successors represent the solar 
power, and bear its symbols. In Osiris, God himself appears as man, the 
child of Time and Space, a myth which has not yet lost rule over the minds 
of men. Upper Egypt calls this Divine man Osiris. Lower Egypt calls him 
Seth. Seth is the Phallicgod, type of the sun, in the rage of the Dog-Star. 
Osiris is not a deified man, but justified Man, is God as Osiris. The story of 
Osiris is the story of the circle of the year, of the sun dying away and resus- 
citating itself again. His name is a riddle. Isis is its first element. It is 
written Hcs-Iri. This means " eye of the world," but it is probable that a 
better meaning attached 10 it, as a primitive Aramaic root. 

HS. is the name and sign of the Throne of Isis. H. S toreth, or throne of 
Astarte, indicates this also, but how came the Egyptians to use only the first 
syllable of this name and what does it mean? Philo says that Astarte found 
a star which had dropped from Heaven. She picked it up and put it in the 
temple at Tyre. Now the polar star of the Phoenicians was the brilliant 
Ecu of the Little Bear, which the Arabs still caU ««TVvt%x%x*^ 
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Three thousand years before Christ this was nearer to the pole than any 
other conspicuous star. The above story merely tells us that it was sacred to 
Astarte. The Arabs call the square in the Great and Little Bears, the Bier, or 
N. HaS. Therefore it is evident that the worship of Astarte was coincident 
with the period when this star became the Pole-Star. It is not an Aramaic 
name, it is the word translated Arcturus in Job. ix, 9 and xxxviii, 32. The 
Edomite colonies driven by the convulsions of the Dead Sea to the Coast, date 
from 2,800 B. c, which coincides with the suggestions of the above statement. 
** Hes" has no meaning in the Egyptian. Hathor however meant the ** world." 
The two " Has toreth," were thrown into one about 2,000 b. c. HaS meant 
a bier, but HS. the accented form, meant «* throne" or seat, the whole word 
Hes-Asar expressed the abstract conception of the Divine Power, ** Throne 
of the World." Hesiri is a rebus. Now the date of 2,500 b c. is given 
as the earliest at which this Beta of the Little Bear, was likely to be used as 
a pole-star. The Chaldee system of astral symbols, has its date determined 
in a similar way. The Bull (Tor) indicated the vernal equinox and generative 
power. This became possible in its actual astral connection 3000 b. c. 

Here is a Harmony of Names, which shows whence Egypt derived language 
and religion. 

PHCENICIAN. EGYPTIAN. 

Set, Set, 

Ba'al, ^ Bal. 

(Ptah) the opener, with seven forces, Pth. Hephaistos. 

the Semitic week. 

Esmun, Esmun. Eighth Hermes. 

Tet, the Serpent, Tet. Hermes. 

Amon, the Sculptor, Amun, the concealed. 

Nebo, A-nebu. 

Kon Heracles, Khonsa. Heracles. 

Ur, God of Light, Her. God of Day. 

Asar, The Mighty, Hes-Iri-Hesar. 

Hanokhe, Anuke, 

Teneth, Tenait, N.T. Athena-Tenait. 

HaS. (toreth) Throne. HS. Throne. 

Yet Renan denies that there is any philological connection between the 
Phoenician and the Egyptian. The studies of George Rawlinson, Master of 
Ancient History at Oxford, however, sustain Bunsen, even when Rawlinson is 
not aware of it himself. Ancient Cushite (Kossite) tribes possessed the central 
Asiatic plains, and he shows that the ancient sacred Chaldean tongue was the 
Galla of Ethiopia, the Biblical Cusb! Set was an Egyptian Moloch. Egypt 
soon abolished human sacrifice. Osiris, who suffers like Christ, ruled it with 
a law of conscience. The Egyptians were the first who made a dogma of the 
immortality of the soul. (See the Book of the Dead, and the assertions of the 
Greelcs confirmed by the monuments.) The belief in the transmigration of 
souls was a provincialism of their own. It was because of it, that the Ethi- 
opian animal worship at last conquered Egypt ; or had that provincial belief 
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been the first evidence of the Ethiopian influence ? The '* Book of the Dead" 
exhibits as the ground-work of their religion^ moral responsibility, of which 
we find few traces in the Vedas. There is a great similarity between their 
ideas of duty, and those of the Decalogue, or the seven commands of Abraham, 
supposed to be so much older. The immortal soul is banished from God by 
misconduct. Faith charges the body with all sin, and would annihilate it, 
but Man shall see God at the end of his wanderings. 

In the Egyptian novel of «* The Two Brothers," the belief in transmigra- 
tion furnishes the machinery. The hero mav die as many times as the author 
pleases. He may become a tree, but at last his sin will be overtaken and he 
will become a man. The builders of the Pyramids must save their bodies, 
if they would remain immortal, thus their fear of a people's indignation in- 
directly caused the erection of their monuments and the preservation of their 
records. Their literature consisted of religious books, hymns, prayers and 
incantations and novels. Its wider . scientific scope may be discovered by 
studying the character of the forty-two books of Hermes, as described by 
Clemens. Fragments of these books are gradually coming to the light. To 
one class of them, the " Ceremonial books of the Stolists," belongs the " Book 
of the Dead." From its pages, we quote a few significant sentences. "I 
am the one who knows," says the Departed. ** The Osiris justified in peace 
is the Sun himself." ** I went in as a hawk, and came out as a Phoenix," and 
this sentence, which might well be graven over the entrance of the Museum 
at Cambridge, and which it would be well for Owen and Darwin to consider 
as they write : " The Sem-sem or genesis of a type is the greatest of secrets /** 
** Mashallah" a stele dated 4,ocx> b. c. and translated by Chabas for the 
Archaeological Review of April 15, 1858, contains these sentences. "Hav- 
ing the courage which knowledge gives thee, converse with the ignorant as 
well as the learned. Is any master quite perfect?" •* If it humble thee to 
serve a wise man, thy conduct suits thy own relation to God. He knows 
thou art among the little ones ! Do not make thy heart proud against him." 
"The interior of a man is no secret to him who made it. He is with 
thee, though thou be alone." The plot of the " Two Brothers," of which 
we have spoken in a theological connection, is genuine. It indicates the 
moral government of the world, and is illustrated by satirical drawings. In 
these the world appears upside down, mice are eating cats, women are seizing 
men, and here, if not in the common heart and wit of man, the authors of the 
Batrachomyomachia, and the Kcclesiazousoe might have found inspiration ! 
The sacred art of Egypt was conventional, but its artist possessed skill of a 
very difl^erent kind. All the portraits in the great work of Lcpsius indicate 
individuality and character. Tuthmosis II.- has an unmeaning face^ his sister's 
(whose escutcheons he erased !) is commanding. Tuthmosis, the oppressor, 
is handsome. Horus looks like the weak enthusiast he was. The Asiatic 
profile of Ramses II. is well known, and his great father Sethos I. has a still 
nobler face. Statues of private persons confirm l\i\a im^ttwoTi. k ^o^'^xxwisi 
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attentive figure of a scribe, now in the Louvre, is especially remarkable. Of 
he Science and Learning of the Egyptians we have indicated enough in the 
course of this article. The time has not yet come, when we dare, by talking 
about steam engines and telescopes, to provoke the incredulity of our readers. 
Lepsius found the roll of papyrus on the monuments of the Old Empire, and 
an inkstand is carried by a scribe of the Fourth Dynasty. Before Joseph was, 
Egypt had records and a literature. 

In a recent lecture on Immortality, Emerson quoted the following words 
from Van Helmont : ** It is my greatest desire that it might be granted unto 
atheists to have tasted at least but only one moment, what it is intellectually 
o understand, whereby they imy feel x\it immortality of the mind as it were 
by touching^^ and he then went on to say substantially, " the man of courage 
is he who has tested his parts, knows how they will serve him, what uses 
they will endure, and of what fibre they are made, so he who deals with 
eternal things, feels himself eternal.*' This feeling Bunsen confers upon all 
those who study him faithfully. 

It has been said that " Egypt's Place in History" is the " worst written 
book in the world." A book that undertakes to create a history, by working 
out an untold number of problems, whose significance can only be felt, whose 
true sequence can only be perceived by an advanced student, may lay its 
author open to such a charge, but no one ever did justice to these books with- 
out ** being lifted upon unseen wings," as Fredrika Bremer used to say ; with- 
out being kindled by a glow of enthusiasm, drawing nearer to God, and taking 
hold more consciously of the soul's destiny. This it is to ''deal with eternal 
things!" There is a peculiar fitness in bringing the work of Bunsen adequately 
before the public at this moment. It is not only that the progress of years 
has justified him, in many positions which challenged at first the ridicule of 
the world, but the publication of his fifth volume offers to every student an 
opportunity to investigate the questions, which have sustained an irreparable 
loss as it would seem, by the recent death of Dr. Boeckh at Berlin, and Dr. 
Hincks at London. To a clear statement of his Problems and their key, 
Bunsen here adds a dictionary and grammar of hieroglyphics, and a complete 
translation of the Book of the Dead, of which there are several copies, and 
one, we hope, still in this country. 

To this is added interesting Egyptian texts with interlinear translations, on 
which the student may try the merits of the Grammar and Dictionary, and 
still farther a ** complete comparison of the hitherto known Egyptian words, 
both Old and New, with the Semitic." With such helps, we hope for a 
generation of Egyptian scholars in this country. We especially welcome the 
Appendix because it clearly shows the justification of Bunsen's work. True, 
the name of the Holy Mykerrinus was long a myth, and to-day, his coffin 
may be handled in the British Museum ! True, that men sneered at Bunsen 
when he demanded an antiquity of 3^300 years, for the reign of Cheops, and 
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lately the independent labors of a Mussulman astronomer claim that the 
pyramid of Cheops must have been erected in the year 3,285 b. c. ! 

Still there are not wanting respectable scholars who produce Blair's magni- 
ficent tables of Chronology, and devoutly believe with him that the world was 
made Oct. 23, 4,004 years b. c. Bunsen's book is a wholesome rack for a 
cramped brain. In addition then to the great lists of kings, the palace registers 
and tablets of the monuments, we welcome in this volume the new text of the 
age of Cheops, the Sallier papyrus detailing the quarrels of the shepherds 
with the native rulers, the inscription at Tanis, which places 400 years, be- 
tween Ramses II. and the Hycsos rule, and the inscription at Karnak record- 
ing an eclipse. The newly discovered tablet at San, containing the Greek 
translation of a decree, confirms the principles of hieroglyphic interpretation 
heretofore adopted. It bears witness to an immortal human intelligence, 
always competent to interpret transient human work. Here too are to be 
found the amended texts of Philo and others, who have interpreted the frag- 
mentary traditions out of which the story has been in part woven. It is st 
necessary that a competent £ditor should be found for these volumes, who 
will do in detail what we have attempted in general. The purpose of some 
of the tables is still obscure, and Dr Birch only edits the philology of this last 
volume. 



Carcline*H. Dall. 



Boston, October ^tk^ 1867. 



THE FEW. 

THE Faithful are Few," 
The young man said. 
With drooping head ; 
** And men are many. 
And hard for any 
It is, the right to do." 

** Turn the words about," 
An old man said ; 
And lifted up his head. 
And from his eyes shone out 
A holy light and true. 
" 'The Faithful arc Few' 
Say not, but rather, A Few 
Are Faithful ; and so be you : 
For men are many, 
And strength for any 
There is, the right to do." 
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THEODORE PARKER. 
A Lecture by John W. Chadwick. 

THE progress of humanity is not in a straight line, but in a spiral. It 
is a series of actions and reactions, but every number of the series leaves 
the world a little in advance of what it found it. You have heard of 
rivers that instead of flowing on, right on from sou-ce to sea, swerve this 
way and that, and sometimes so bend back upon themselves, that following 
their course for miles, the traveller does not find himself an inch advanced in 
the direction of his journey's end. But the waters of the river are nearer to 
the sea by every mile that he has travelled on its banks. Such is the progress of 
humanity, — a river that winds in and out and bends upon itself continually. 
But the direction of its current is evermore the same. Its waters never run 
up stream. Sometimes it seems as if a good cause would perish utterly. 
But it never does. What was once an army may dwindle into a mere squad, 
when its banner is fairly unrolled. The leader of a host may find himself 
almost alone. But there will come another who shall lead the handful where 
the army daxed not go, shall make of it an army in its turn, again to be de- 
pleted at the sound of some more searching and diviner word. 

The last years of Dr. Channing's life saw one of these reactions, was one 
of these bends in the great stream of human thought. Many that praised 
him after he was gone would have been better pleased if God had taken him 
a little sooner from the earth. " We can thank God," said these men, " for 
what Channing used to be, but he has given us trouble enough these last 
years of his life." It had been all well enough so long as he contented himself 
with abstractions. But when he said that love to God meant love of truth 
and right ; when he inferred from Love to man that war and slavery and in- 
temperance ought not to be tolerated ; when he carried his ideas of religious 
liberty so far as to petition for the release of Abncr Kneeland, who. had been 
put in prison on a charge of unbelief and blasphemy, then the demand rose 
for a gospel that should have nothing to do with politics or religion, and 
Channing, who had had so many followers, waj left almost alone. He was 
too famous to be altogether given up. The denomination was not so prolific 
of great men that he could well be spared. But his own congregation liked 
his reputation better than his truth. Some tried to follow him, but soon got 
out of breath. It was but a forlorn hope that was left to him when he died. 
Had he been a young man, seeking for a pulpit, not a church in Boston would 
have settled him. But now that he is gone, the churches build his sepulchre, 
and talk of ** Channing Unitarianism " in such a way as would, if spirits ever 
walked the earth, bring his from heaven to rebuke them for the desecration 
of his name. 
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But a period of reaction is always the nurse of heroes. Those who can 
breast its current are the ships to bear the costly freight of human hopes to 
future destinations And the man who can not merely breast it, but make 
head against both wind and tide, he is the well armed frigate that protects the 
fleet upon its way. Such a mar. ns this was educated, nerved and hardened by 
the reaction which took place during the last years of Channing's life to be 
his great successor, to convoy the great hopes that he had cherished to their 
destined ports, and then go forth to other conquests on the seas of God« 
How many that had sailed with Channing through the pleasant days of his 
prosperity went with the tide the moment that it turned ! How many others 
went to the bottom like a stone ! But there were some that never left Lis 
side; numbers of tender women, who being neither rum-sellers nor slavj^ 
holders could not help seeing that he spoke the truth ; numbers of strong men, 
of whom the strongest was the man of whom I speak to-night. H& had 
heard Channing's bravest words and liked them best when they were 
bravest. The tones that frightened others back but lured him farther 
on. There was a fascination in his courage. It was contagious, and 
infected many other generous and ardent souls. Thus Channing's work 
was taken up and Carried on. The right to intellectual freedom which 
he had vindicated was no longer merely admitted. It was boldly used. 
The little company became a regiment, the regiment a host. But seven 
years ago last May, the leader died of wounds received in battle. Since 
then the host has been without a leader, and some that loved the man 
more than his cause have fallen off. But the main body is intact, is 
growing larger every day. Will it go right on to victory ? Probably not. 
But if it turns to flee, some will stand firm, and from their number God will 
choose the bravest for such work as only heroes can perform. Whoever 
it may be, God help us in the day of his appearing that we may not fail ro 
recognize his face. 

Theodore Parker was the youngest of eleven children. He was bom 
August 24th, 1 8 10, when his father was over fifty, his mother over forty, 
seven years old. " Sweet and sound," says his biographer, " is the last 
apple ripening high up the tree, through the late golden days, discovered after 
the leaves begin to fall." From both his parents he inherited a vigorous 
constitution, which he soon undermined with overwork. If it had not been 
vigorous it would have broken down at twenty-five. As it was, it lasted till 
he was nearly fihy^ enabling him for the last twenty years to do the labor of 
three men, viz. : that of a scholar, preacher and pastor, and philanthropist. 
As a preacher and pastor, he probably worked harder than any other preacher 
and pastor of his time ; as a scholar, his diligence was -unexampled, and 
if he had been nothing else, it would have been enough ; as a philanthropist, 
he worked as steadily and faithfully as if philanthropy was the sum-total of 
the demands upon his energy. And for all this he would not have broken 
down at fifty, but for two dreadful physical mishaps that would alone have 
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been sufficient to put an ordinary body in the grave. You can imagine then 
what a grand start he had upon his physical side. On mountain tramps he 
could out-walk the sturdiest of his companions. As a young man upon his 
father's farm, none of his fellows could out-work him with the axe and 
scythe, though, while they slept at noon, h^ buried himself in a book. Six 
months before he died, he swung his axe almost as vigorously as in his youth. 
From his father he inherited a strong and very active intellect, with the dis- 
position of St. Thomas, ** not to take things for granted." It was a saying 
of his father's that ** Paley left us no conscience," and he rejected the more 
startling miracles of either testament. To his mother we must credit the 
finer and more sympathetic qualities of the man, his eminent piety and intui- 
tional approach to moral truth. 

When he was four years old, he raised a stick to strike a spotted tortoise, 
when something seemed to check his arm, and a voice within him said, clear 
and loud, '< It is wrong !" He did not strike, but hastened home and told 
his mother what had happened, and asked her what it was that told him it 
was wrong. With the corner of her apron she wiped a tear from her eye, 
and took him to her heart and said : " Some men call it conscience, but I 
prefer to call it the voice of God in the soul of man. If you listen and 
obey it, then it will speak clearer and clearer and always guide you right, but 
if you turn a deaf ear or disobey, then it will fade out little by little and 
leave you all in the dark and without a guide. Your life depends on heeding 
this little voice." And he did heed it well. And that little explanation of his 
mother's was the nucleus of that whole system which afterward he set to music 
in the firmament of human thought, the light of which now shines for you and 
me. Let us not forget the mother in the son. How true it is as he said after- 
ward, speaking of Daniel Webster; " When virtue leaps high in the public 
fountain, you seek for the lofty spring of nobleness and find it far off in the 
dear breast of some mother, who melted the snows of winter and condensed 
the summer's dew into fair, sweet humanity, which now gladdens the face of 
man in all the city streets." 

The father was less farmer than mechanic. The work-shop near the 
house,~ you would never guess what it was. It was the old belfry to the 
church in Lexington, that rocked one April morning with the strokes that 
summoned the first heroes of the Revolutionary War to do their duty as in 
God's most holy sight. It was Theodore's grand-father, Capt. John Parker, 
who commanded the militia on that famous day, and who said to the embat- 
tled farmers, " Don't fire unless fired upon. But if they mean to have a 
war, let it begin here,^^ Theodore passed many hours in the old belfry shop, 
fancying perhaps he heard the echoes of the bell that startled Capt. Parker 
from his sleep at two o'clock of that eventful morn. He little thought that 
there would come a time when he should set the steeples rocking in more 
ways than one, when he should say as did his grandsire on the green at Lex- 
ngton, " If they mean to have a war, let it begin here." But that was what 
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he did say to the friends of truth in his South Boston Sermon, and to the 
friends of Liberty, one night in Faneuil Hall, and again, when Ellen Craft, a 
fugitive slave, was concealed in his house, and he expected the slave hounds 
every minute, and so loaded with good powder and ball the old King's arm 
that his grand- father had captured on the 19th of April from the British regu- 
lars, and, while he wrote his sermon, stood it by his desk, thinking, perhaps, 
of the ancestral phrase, " If they mean to have war, let it begin here !" 

His love of study and his fondness for books began when he was very 
young, and though he went to school but little, he made rapid progress. 
Eleven weeks a winter for ten years, two summer terms, when he was eight 
and nine years old, and one term at the Lexington Academy ; that was all 
the schooling that he had before he entered the Divinity School at Cambridge. 
If he ever went away from home in summer, he hired a man to take his 
place upon the farm. He left home, finally, when he was nineteen, and fur- 
nished his father with a laborer till he was twenty-one. A good boy, was he 
not ? The first book he ever owned was Ainsworth's Latin Dictionary. He 
bought it when he was eleven years old, with the proceeds of a huckleberry 
excursion, the result of which he had carried to Boston and sold. I saw it 
in his study two or three weeks ago, the nucleus of a library of nearly twelve 
thousand bound and seven thousand unbound books, which in thirty-five 
years he carefully selected and thoroughly read, and by which the city of 
Boston is now at least so much richer for his having lived upon the earth. 

One summer day, in 1830, he went away from home, not saying whither 
he was going. It was near midnight when he returned, and, going to his 
father's bedside, said : " Father, I entered Harvard College to-day." He 
had spent the whole day undergoing the examination. " Why, Theodore !" 
said his father, " you know I cannot support you there." " I know that, 
father ; I mean to stay at home and keep up with my class." It is safe say- 
ing, that no student in the college made such splendid strides as he did out of 
it. Science after science and language after language were added to his list ; 
Latin, Greek, French, German, Spanish and Italian, following each in quick 
succession. It was no smattering either that he got of them. He was good at 
Hebrew before he entered the Divinity School, and when Professor Palfrey 
went South for several months, he took his classes in that language. While at 
the school, he added Portuguese, Dutch, Icelandic, Chaldaic, Arabic, Persian 
and Coptic, to his list. Russian, Swedish, Danish and Anglo-Saxon, came 
also in due time. He entered the Divinity School in 1834. The amount 
of study that he did while there seems almost fabulous. But during these 
years, although his mind by no means stood still, it was more bent on getting 
information than on assorting it and generalizing from it. Much that he 
wrote at this time is preserved in the " Scriptural Interpreter," a little journal 
which he edited in company with Dr. Gannett, and which advocated the 
more liberal side of Unitarianism of which Dr. Channing was the head. 
Many of Parker's articles are translations from the French of Astruc, one oi 
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the first doubters whether Moses wrote the Pentateuch. The editors were 
written to and begged to stop such questionable proceedings ; and there was 
talk of blasphemy and infidelity, but Theodore was not disturbed. Prof. 
Norton at that time was freely criticising the old testament, arid setting 
young men thinking in a way that soon became exceedingly troublesome to 
many persons, the Professor himself among them. But in the main, Parker, 
while in the school, found it about as much as he could do to keep up with 
his professors, they were so much in advance of the outside world in which he 
had been living. In his writings of this period there are scarcely any indications 
of the power he was to be. He came to his maturity much more slowly 
than Channing. But there are beautiful traditions of the piety that even then 
was warm within his breast, which moved him ever and anon to happy tears. 
He liked his joke as well as when it came to be more terrible. When Dr. 
Henry Ware suggested that he shouldn't say ** Old Paul," he made amends 
by speaking of " the gentleman from Tarsus." Studying fourteen hours a 
day, there were certain interruptions that he could not tolerate, as when 
Dwight, since editor of Dwight's Musical Journal, and C. P. Cranch, since 
known as poet-artist to the world, were solacing themselves with pipe and 
harp or some such instruments. Suddenly a fearful discord smote the air, 
and, rushing to the door, whom should they find but Theodore, with wood 
and axe and saw, that he had brought up from the cellar, sawing away most 
vigorously without a smile upon his countenance. Thanks to the good Father 
for giving him his great capacity for fun ! How could he well have been 
without it in his later years ! How many swelling streams it bridged for his 
dear feet ! How many clouds he scattered with the flashes of his wit ! 

It was not long after his graduation that he received a call to settle first in 
Barnstable and afterward in West Roxbury. He hated to say " No" to the 
good people on the Cape ; they had responded so generously to his words 
during the few months that he had been with them, and his heart had gone out 
to them with so much love. But he did finally, and was settled in West Rox- 
bury in June, 1837. At his ordination, some one prayed that no "fondness 
for literature or science, and no favorite studies, might ever lead him from 
learning the true religion and preaching it for the salvation of men." The prayer 
was not in vain. No man ever enjoyed study more than he ; but no man 
was ever more willing to give up this enjoyment for the sake of doing some 
immediate task of human helptu.ness and love. Everything went on very 
quietly until 1841. On May 19th of that year, he preached a sermon in 
South Boston at the ordination of a Mr. Shackford, the subject of which 
was " The transient and permanent in Christianity." He was not aware that 
he was doing anything so very strange. There was nothing in his sermon 
that he had not heard in private conversation from many of his fellow-clergy- 
men. But from the day he preached it, he was a proscribed and banished 
man. Men who had said the same things in their studies, either took occa- 
sion to denounce him in their pulpits or quietly gave him notice that they 
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could not exchange with him. Exceeding great was his astonishment and 
pain : *« That men who differ from me should assert their difference this I 
expect/' he said ; ** But that men who have been all along agreeing with 
me should turn and rend me in this fashion — I confess I was not prepared for 
it." A few were faithful to him, and though differing from his position, 
vindicated his right to speak his bravest work. But it cost one of them his 
pulpit, and another a remonstrance from his congregation. He was called an 
Infidel, an Atheist ; a demand was made from certain quarters for his arrest 
and trial and punishment for blasphemy. 

I wish that I had time to read you every word of that South Boston ser^ 
mon. You would not find it very terrible. Hundreds of men all over these 
United States, who think Parker was a sort of devil, should they hear that 
sermon, not knowing it to be his, would say it was the very truth of 
God. No matter where he went, before he had been labelled as a heretic, 
men listened to his 'words with sacred joy. Once when he had been preach- 
ing for James Freeman Clarke, a good woman waited for him at the church 
door, and said to him as he went out, " I wish that Theodore Parker could 
have heard that sermon." With a voice tremulous with emotion, and eyes 
glistening with tears, he told men of the soul's normal delight in the infinite 
God, and as they listened it seemed as natural to them also for man to be 
religious as for the earth to send up grass and flowers. What was the trouble, 
then, with his South Boston sermon ? 

It was not that he believed less in God, less in Jesus, less in the Bible than 
his fellow-ministers ; no, but that he believed in them too deeply, and be- 
cause he was drawn into discipleship less by logic than by love. ** I cannot 
see," he said, " that Christianity depends on the personal authority of Jesus. 
He was the organ through which the infinite spoke. If Christianity be true, 
it seems as useless to look for any other authority to uphold it, as for some one 
to support Almighty God." His sermon was a great cry of longing for the 
time when Jesus and the Bible should be better known. " Then will it be 
seen," he said, " that the words of Jesus are the music of Heaven, sung in an 
earthly voice ; exalt him as much as we may, we shall yet, perhaps, come 
short of the mark. But still, was he not our brother — the son of man, as 
we are, the Son of God like ourselves ?" It was the old, old story. His 
crime was not that he believed too little ; but that he believed too much, 
•* We have heard," said men, " that there is a God. We guess that there is 
such a thing as immortality." He said : " I know there is a God ; I know 
that I shall be immortal." It must be remembered that at this time he did 
not deny that Christianity was supernatural, though he assigned the miracles 
to a subordinate position. He affirmed the naturalness of religion to the 
human soul. He insisted on a law of universal inspiration, including Jesus 
in its operation. Ten years before, it had been said that Christianity was 
based on prophecy and miracles. Dr. Noyes had done away with prophecy, 
and Christianity had not been destroyed. The next thought was that miracles 
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might go the way of prophecy and still leave Christimity intaa. But suddenly 
a reaction began, the result of which was the conclusion, among many, that 
although miracles are not the corner stone of Christianity, they are the staging 
without which it could not have been built. Previous to 1841, Parker had 
not gone farther than this. But then he said, substantially, « The building is 
completed ; it is high time to take the staging down." And then the cry 
went up that if the staging was removed the building would not stand. The 
crime of the South Boston sermon was in thinking that it would. 

Anon the writer of that sermon came to see that Christianity was not a 
building but a growth ; and that the supernatural was not a staging but a 
parasitic growth that having well nigh choked it in its infancy was still gnaw- 
ing at its heart. 

From the day of his proscription Parker developed very rapidly. His own 
little society in West Roxbury stood by him manfully, so manfully that when 
four years later a few earnest men in Boston came together, and it was resolved, 
" That Theodore Parker have a chance to be heard in Boston," it was very 
hard for him to say « Good-bye " to those who had believed in him so 
heartily. But he felt the need of a more ample field in which to exercise 
his powers. They surged within him like a great restless sea. Then, too, 
like Channing, he had had his period of abstract reasonings and sentiments, 
and it had passed. The time for the concrete had come. Sure of his 
premises, he longed to draw out his conclusions and apply them to the 
church and state, society and trade. For he saw that trade was cursed with 
avarice, that society was smitten with conformity, that the state was given 
over to be practised on by demagogues and charlatans, that the church, for 
the most part, let these things alone, winked at the sins of Boston and de- 
nounced those of Jerusalem, rebuked the slavery of Kgypt, but not that of 
America, shouted to David, not to Polk or Fillmore, " Thou art the man !" 
praised the dead saints and heroes, and turned their backs' upon such living 
saints as Channing, such living heroes as Lloyd Garrison. Parker was cer- 
tain his faith involved a faithful handling of these various subjects, that he 
could make pointed applications of it to the vices and the follies of his day, 
and for so doing Boston seemed the one place of all others. There he 
might get a hearing if no more. In any other city of the Union, he could 
not hope so much as that. And so it happened that the Twenty-eighth 
Congregational Society was formed, and he became its pastor, and one rainy 
day in February, 1845, began his glorious and faithful ministry. In a short 
time, the Melodeon, where he preached, became too small for those who 
wished to hear him. But no better place was found until the Music Hall was 
built in 1852. The great organ that now floods that hall with harmony will 
never tri?nce men's souls as Parker tranced them with the diviner music of 
his thought. What if there were sometimes discordant notes ? They had 
their place in his great moral symphonies ; they added something to his 
oratorios of faith and love. 
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What was the message with which he made the Melodeon and the Music 
Hall resound ? Was it a mere torrent of negation ? So it has been asserted 
many times. I claim that it was not. Though if it had been, since truth is 
one and error manifold, it would not have been strange if, in Suli, there had 
been more denial than there was affirmation. But it was his affirmations that 
received his emphasis and weight. Those that were central were not man 
certainly not so many as if he had affirmed something different every day, as 
many persons do who get much credit for their affirmations. They were 
not many, but they were great. Every book he ever wrote was full of them, 
and every sermon that he ever preached. Some of them were as follows : 
First, the infinite perfection of God. And when he said this he meant it. He 
did not assert it in general and deny it in particulars, but he asserted it con- 
sistently on every plane of life. His second affirmation was that man is 
adequate for all his functions ; that as there is food for the body, all nature 
ready to serve it on due condition, so there is satisfaction for the spirit, truth 
and beauty for the intellect, human beings for the affections and God for the 
soul ; that man can as naturally find satisfaction for his soul that hungers after 
the infinite God as for his mouth that hungers after daily bread. His third 
great affirmation was the fact of absolute religion, the natural relation ot 
the whole man to God and of God to the whole man ; the normal use of 
every part of the body, according to the body's law, the intellect according 
to its law, and the affections according to a law of their own. This religion 
upon its man-side is morality, upon its divine side is piety. There is no 
falser conception of Parker than that he was a rigid moralist and nothing 
more. His soul was fairly :iteeped in God. The thought of God was more 
to him than all his thoughts beside. His criticism of the Unitarianism or 
his day was this : " Most powerfully preaching to the understanding, the 
conscience and the will, the cry was ever * duty, duty ; work, work !' It 
failed to address with equal power the soul, and did not also shout, 'joy, 
joy 1 delight, delight!' " " Spinoza not believe in God ?" said Schleiermacher ; 
** my friends, he did not believe in anything else." Theodore Parker did be- 
lieve in something else ; but h- believed in God with all his might. The 
earth he walked was full of him ; there was no brook that did not babble 01 
him, no flower that was not fragrant with his love, no bird that did not sing 
his praise. His God was no tradition and no probability. He was a sweet 
and awful certainty. The revelation of him was within. Man knows in- 
stinctively, he said, that God exists ; he knows instinctively that there is a 
Moral Law and he must obey it ; he knows instinctively that he shall never 
die. He was not more certain of his own existence than he was of these 
eternal truths. His heart was full of them, and every day brimmed over in 
melodious speech. They may seem bare enough, as I have stated them, but 
they trooped across his pages arrayed in all the beauty of the heavens and 
(he earth. The shop, the field, the ways and haunts of men furnished him 
all-sufficient illustrations. 
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But, besides affirming much, he also denied many things, the Trinity 
among them, and eternal hell, the doctrines of atonement and depravity. 
But all this Channing had done before him. But Channing had re&ted his 
denial of these things on the New Testament, though practically his argu- 
ment almost always was, " The New Testament cannot teach these doctrines, 
for it is the Word." " But if it does teach them," said Parker, " what 
then ?" Channing was gone to his reward or I am certain that he would 
have answered : " Then it is not God's word." But the answer of the 
churches was, in effect, •* Then we must believe them." Within the last 

I 

few years, an organ of the Universalist denomination has said, " If the New 
Testament taught the doctrine of eternal hell, we should believe it." " I 
would not believe it," said Parker, " though twenty, yea, a thousand New 
Testaments declared it to be true." Thus he insisted that the Bible was 
amenable to the decisions of the soul. He had accepted Channing's prin- 
ciple of Free Inquiry in all its breadth, and in the use of it he soon discovered 
that the Bible often missed the truth of history and science and morality. 
And then went up the cry of " Heretic !" and " Put him out !" But was 
this free inquiry ? Not exactly ; but then it was said, " The difference be- 
tween Channing and his persecutors was a difference inside of Christianity. 
Mr. Parker is outside." But didn't those who persecuted Channing say 
that he was outside ? has not the persecutor always said this of his victim ? 
Who shall decide what is outside and what is not ? Is not the assumption 
that I have a right to do so the essence of all bigotry ? " If a man is permitted 
to decide that he is inside anything he may put his head through his own 
assumption, and others will appear to him outside." The trouble is exactly 
this : there is no more fellowship between Christ and Belial than between 
religious liberty and supernatural authority. Liberty, with a slip-knot round 
your neck, ready to choke the life out of you the minute that you pass a 
certain bound — what sort of Liberty is that ? For this reason, then, if for 
no other, Parker was justified in breaking with the supernatural. Other 
reasons he had in great abundance. But this one was enough. He seceded 
from a dogma which he could not believe ; his persecutors from a principle 
which they accepted and affirmed. 

It is regretted, not infrequently, that Parker did not live to raise a building 
in the place of that which he destroyed. Such a regret betrays a doleful 
ignorance of what he did and tried to do and was. It is not true that he 
was negative, that his negations occupied him so that he had no time to 
affirm. He was positive first, negative afterward. He did not burn his old 
furniture before getting any new. He got the new to start with, and then 
found that he had no use for the old. He did not tear down his hut of straw 
and stones and live nowhere in particluar, while proceeding to build up a 
more comfortable abode. He entered his ancestral halls at once ; took pos- 
session at the start of the great roomy mansion that his Heavenly Father had 
bequeathed to him, and lived and rejoiced in it all his life long, and, finding 
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no use for the aforesaid hut, finding it to be a blot upon his premises^ he tore 
it down. He had no need of it himself, and it was not like him to offer any- 
body else a building that he would not himself be content to live in. And 
every one of us, dear friends, did we but know it, have just such a divine in- 
heritance waiting to be claimed. How long shall we allow these heavenly 
mansions to be thus unoccupied and meanwhile pay so dear for living in the 
huts of superstition, the caves and holes of the ecclesiastical theologies, places 
so little worthy of our high descent ? 

Judging from Parker's printed works, it might have been inferred (until 
quite recently, when a selection has been made from his unpublished ser- 
mons,) that he spoke little of the individual private virtues of men. But, in 
fact, these were his constant themes. His sermons upon public social virtues, 
though many, were not the rule but the exception. Great as these sermons 
were, they did not embody the whole man. His inflexible sense of justice 
was in them, his hatred of oppression, his undying hope and resolution, his 
dauntless courage and his matchless scorn. But these were but a part of his 
great qualities, and if you have read these sermons and hence imagine that 
you know the man, you are mistaken. Not till you have read his letters 
and his prayers, and the selections from his unpublished sermons, that 
have recently been given to the world, will you begin to know him as he 
was, a true master of pathos, the tenderest of men, a great heart of love, 
with an eye for all the holiest little things of life, holding a reverent ear to 
nature's beating heart, transported by the melody of human life. So much 
you might gather from his printed books, and then you might begin to know 
his greatness, but you would but begin. The proverb is that no man is a hero 
to his valet. This man seemed most heroic to the men who knew him best. 

But while he was pre-eminently fond of dwelling on the individual side of 
life, no other preacher of his time did half so much for the benevolent and 
reformatory enterprises of the day. It will never be known how much he 
did in these directions, because he would not let men's hatred of his name 
damage the cause he had at heart, and therefore would not publicly connect 
himself with enterprises of which he was the private inspiration. They 
seemed all right when viewed impersonally ; they would have seemed all 
wrong had it been known that Theodore Parker was the motive energy be- 
hind the scenes. Thus, without knowing it, his enemies often rendered him 
assistance in his work. Still it was unavoidable that such a man, so just, and 
at the same time so merciful, should publicly connect himself with every 
great reform. No motive of expediency could make him hold his peace when 
he saw great wrongs casting their blight on the community, or great mistakes 
diminishing the sources of its power. It was only in the fulfilment of speci- 
fic aims that he saw the need of silence if he would not damage his own 
cause. He worked not for the glory of the thing but for the good of it, and 
if the good could come without the glory, it was all the same to him. So it 
was that in public and in private he labored faithfully in every noble cause. 
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fighting against drunkenness and poverty with all his might, against covetous- 
ness and party spirit, against false modes of punishment, and falser modes of 
education, against the folly that deprives the arts and trades, the Church and 
State, of woman's helping hand. In all these enterprises and in many others, 
his interest was vital, strong and deep ; his counsel wise and firm, his words 
half battles, his presence a continual spur to new exertion, and his radiant 
hope a certain sign of ** victory at last." 

But all his other labors in the cause of public virtue sink into insig- 
nificance in comparison with his labors against slavery. The proposed 
annexation of Texas made the din that roused him to a sense of the impend- 
ing danger, and from the moment of his first awakening onward to his death 
he never ceased to lift the voice of warning and rebuke. Speaking straight 
to the point from the commanding height of his own pulpit, lecturing to 
sixty thousand persons every winter throughout the towns and cities of the 
North, corresponding with the great party leaders and statesmen in Congress 
and out, one of the Vigilance Committee for the more effectual disobeying 
of the Fugitive Slave Law, more than once making his house the refuge of 
the fugitive, saying in Faneuil Hall, when Boston court house was in chains, 
and Anthony Burns on mock trial for his liberty, if not in just so many 
words, still in effect, ** Don't fire, unless fired upon, but if they mean to have 
war, let it begin here," saying, " Amen !" when John Brown at Harper's 
Ferry began the second revolution as his own grand-father had begun the first, 
prophecying that if Buchanan was elected the Union would not hold out 
four years, an earnest, tireless, hopeful, unconquerable man, the part he 
played in our great drama of emancipation was surpassed in grandeur and sig- 
nificance only by that which Sumner, Phillips and Garrison have done upon 
the same great stage ; and when the redeemed America, that is to be, raises a 
fitting monument to celebrate that sublime victory of justice and equality 
which is even now, through great discouragements, approaching to its final 
consummation, she will set the form of Garrison upon its summit, and at the 
four corners of its base, Phillips the mighty agitator, Sumner the prince of 
statesmen, Lincoln the good President, and Parker the great prophet of all 
righteousness. 

Perhaps I ought to speak in this connection of what are called ** his terrible 
denunciations of his enemies." But they were not denunciations of bis ene- 
mies, but of the enemies of man. Personal enemies he had enough — persons 
who did not know him — for no one ever knew him and was still his enemy. 
Such, it must be remembered, he did not rebuke, did not retaliate upon. 
They flung their poisoned shafts at him, and he went home and wept, took 
out their shafts and put them with his curiosities, and never hurled them back. 
Perhaps he thought that even these were not bis enemies, that what they 
hated was not him, but something they had fashioned out of their own 
troubled wits ; something quite different from the reality. The man they 
hated was an atheist. But his whole nature was alive with his belief in God. 

/ 
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The man they hated said that Jesus was no better than anybody else. But he 
said no such thing. He said he was the wisest and the best of men. " Still 
a mere man !" was the rejoinder, if he ventured to explain. No, not a mere 
man, but a man. *• Men speak of mere morality," says Emerson. " 'Tis 
like saying « Poor God ! with nobody to help him.*" " Mere man " is an 
expression equally absurd. When Parker said that Jesus was a man, it was 
not that he thought less of Jesus, but because he thought more of man ; be- 
cause he levelled up humanity, not because he levelled Jesus down. And surely 
it was no idle satisfaction that he took in human nature. It did not tend to 
make him satisfied with mean performance. It was because he wanted great 
performance and felt that he must and would have it, that he jumped at once 
to the conclusion that man's nature must be great in order to be equal to his 
claim. " He that allows himself to be a worm," says Kant, ** must not 
complain if he is trodden on." 

But whatever the motives were that determined Parker against using the 
weapons that he had at his command upon his personal enemies, it is certain 
that he never did resent a personal injury. It was injury done to humanity 
that he resented. It was the enemies of the race that he attacked. And 
tome of his attacks were very personal. It is one thing to regret and another 
thing to blame. Regret we may that he impaled so many with the sharp 
bodkins of his scorn, and left them in the cabinet of our remembrance, dried 
specimens of inhumanity, but blame him we cannot. The men he so im- 
paled were symbols of a great and dreadful wrong ; as s*ich he spoke of them. 
What he arraigned in general was an imperfect moral sense. If he went 
farther than this it was his respect for men that carried him ; his generosity, 
which led him to suppose that everybody's conscience was as quick as his. 
Perhaps it was a fault of his philosophy that it left no place for a mean man 
to stand upon. He expected and demanded nobleness of all. Then, too, he 
saw that if complacency is not a sin it is a most stupendous error, and the 
biggest of all stumbling blocks in the reformer's path. In time of public 
danger, a giant error may expect no better treatment than a giant sin. 

To turn from Parker's work and his capacity, from what he did, to 
what he was, the first thing that strikes us is the immense quantity of his life. 
He was immense in everything ; immense in his earnest and also in his fun ; 
immense in intellect, and also in affection ; immense in conscience, and also 
in religious sentiment. I have said already with what a generous amount of 
physical life he was originally dowered. America has not seen another un- 
derstanding so capacious. What stores of information and reflection it con- 
tained ! It went out on every side ; gathered the sweetest and the best of 
every land. Your great reader is not often a greit observer. Parker was 
both. When traveling about the country on his lecture tours, the carpet-bag 
he carried was we!l stuffed with books. But it was as if he only read them 
with one eye and had the other for the landscape and for everything there 
was to see, and his ears were free at the samt umt xo \^t m tNVt^^^' 
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worth hearing. And he was ne\er so deep in his book but that if a baby on 
the train began to cry he heard that too, and straightway opened his carpet- 
bag and took out the little silk bag that he always carried full of confectionery, 
suited to the wants of little travellers in distress. He had no children of his 
own, and so adopted all the children that he knew. How sweet his love was* 
for these little ones ! They would climb up into his study, would sty, 
*• Parkie ! Parkie !" and he would let them in and then what fun there would 
be. The play- things would be assigned, the pennies freely given, the bub- 
bles blown, and the great man, who the next day would trance three thous- 
and people with his eloquence, and arraign the public devil at the bar of his 
impartial thought, would be the truest child of all. There are touching relics 
of those great occasions still left in his study. I counted myself happy when 
I saw them a short time ago. The stock of playthings was not exhausted 
when he died, nor the stock of pennies either. There were plenty of both, 
and the clay-pipes and dish for making soap-bubbles were still there just as 
he left them, but he had gone out. Wonderful was the amount of love he 
had to give, and wonderful his craving for it in return. ** I am the worst- 
hated man in America," he said, *' and have no children." And again, ** I 
wish to have some one always in the arms of my heart." And he generally 
had what he wished. Very often it was some poor, sick and wounded soul. 
Exiles from European tyranny came to him cwtry day, and he did for them 
what he could, gave them a home, gave them his advice if they wanted it, 
gave them his money and his love. Men came to him with sin upon their 
souls, and never went away without a little consolation. He was a true 
pastor. No pestilence could keep him from the homes of those he loved. 
Great as he was in intellect, he was much greater in affection. His love of 
man was never separated from his love of men. But it did not rest upon it. 
His estimate of the negro as a social force and possibility was very low, 
while Edward Everett thought him to be capable of the highest civilization. 
But none the less he claimed for him his rights. He spent ten years upon a 
history of the Religious Element in Man. To complete it was the one am- 
bition of his life ; but when Christ entered his study, wounded and shackled 
as a slave, and said to him, " Undo these bonds and bind up these my 
wounds," he didn't think of saying, " I pray thee have me excused," but 
left his books as if he hated them, and gave himself soul and body to the 
slave. Not that he was not a scholar till the last, but the one task that had 
been luring him for years, had to be given up. Alas, for us ! Yet, not alas ! 
The broken shackles of the slave are a sufficient compensation for our loss. 

But to the immensity of his conscience, he added the immensity of trust. 
His consciousness of God was not a winter biting him with fear ; it was the 
very summer of his heart. I know not if the terms in which he stated it 
will ever be accepted by the world. That is a little matter. Religion is 
not taught ; it is communicated. We may refute his statements, but cannot 
keep ourselves from the divine infection of his faith. To me his statements 
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of God's love and providence seem very deep. But if I rejected every one 
of them he would still inspire me to believe in God and man. His faith, — it 
was a well of water springing up within him unto everlasting life. It filled 
him full to overflowing ; it quenched the thirst, it cooled the weary feet of 
'thousands; but drink of it as freely as they would, the overflow was greater 
than their use. He had a genius for religion, and there was no comparison 
between the amount and quality of his inspiration and his ability to formulate 
it in so many words. It is the fact and not the statement that is our great 
inheritance. 

Marvellous was this man's industry. Reviewing one of Prcscott's histories 
he first read every book that Prescott had himself made use of for authority. 
He did everything in the same thorough way. He studied, when not inter- 
rupted, fifteen or sixteen hours a day. And yet he never seemed to feel that 
he was hurried. Nothing about the man was more remarkable that the 
impression of reserved power that he conveyed to all. All that he did he 
did with perfect ease ; bore his great labors not as a slave bears a burden, but 
as a tree bears fruit. No doubt his labors were too much for him. But that 
they did not seem to be, shows how much greater the man was than the sum 
of all his faculties ; that in body he was lilliputian as compared with his 
gigantic soul. 

I have not cudgelled my brains to find out whether Parker ever taught any- 
thing absolutely new. If he did not, he vitally appropriated some things that 
before his time were formless shadows. Better than original ideas are original 
men. Parker was an original man. Kant may have given him his philosophy, 
and De Wette his criticism, but they did not give him his soul. At least one 
thing about him was original ; that one thing was himself. Theodore Par- 
ker's teachings may not have been new ; Theodore Parker was new at any 
rate. He was never anticipated ; he will never be repeated There may be 
greater men in the future ; but they will not be like him. 

Yes, he was himself, and nothing could avail to unmake what God made 
him. His study was the focus of innumerable telegraphic wires that put him 
in communication with all the past and all the present thought of men. 
They brought him messages from every quarter of the world. And these 
messages all passed into him and became part of the very substance of the 
man. He was like a great tree in the forest, that draws up into itself innu- 
merable ingredients of the soil, and yet is neither sand nor clay nor anything 
but its own sturdy self. So Parker was neither Frenchman nor German, nor 
Roman nor Greek, though he drained all these of their treasures. He was 
himself The most learned preacher in America, his style was probably the 
simplest that a man could hear, go where he would ; his words, they were ** so 
deep that a child could understand them." Socrates, it was said, brought down 
philosophy from the clouds. Parker did the same thing for Religion. To- 
day she walks the earth in all her beauty. Only the eyes of some are holden 
and they cannot see. 
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When he was dying, far away from home, and his mind wandered, he said 
to Frances Power Cobbe, a noble woman, whom his words had in a great 
measure saved from spiritual death, ** I have something to tell you. There are 
two Theodore Parkers now. One is dying here in Italy ; the other I have plant- 
ed in America ; he will live there and finish my work." Yes, for he was the 
counterpart of all the living forces of his time. He was a representative Ameri- 
can ; and now that he is gone, all that is best in this dear land is finishing his 
work. Much has been done already. He that was once a slave is now a 
man. But there is much to do. God help us every one to do our part. So 
shall the task which Theodore Parker worked at so faithfully be sooner done, 
and we be not ashamed to meet him when the death-angel speaks to us and 
says : " Friends, come up higher." 

*' *Tis sweet to hear of heroes dead, 

To know them itill alive, 
But sweeter if we earn their bread, 

And in us they survive. 
Our life should feed the springs of hme 

With a perennial wave. 
As ocean feeds the babbling founts 

That find in it their grave.** 



LESSING'S NATHAN THE WISE. 

Nathan the Wise : j4 Dramatic Poem, by Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, trans- 
lated by Ellen Frothingham. New Tork : Leypold & Holt. 1868. 
Price, ii,y^. 

SO little is known in America, beyond the circle of scholars, of the author 
of this drama, that it seems to us not inappropriate to piesent a few in- 
cidents of his life, and to indicate the current of his thought, introductory 
to our remarks upon this book. 

He was born January iid, 1729, at Kamentz in upper Lusatia, where his 
father was pastor primarius. He belonged to a family of scholars, his 
paternal ancestors having been for several generations men of classical tastes 
and pursuits. So it would seem that the strong intellect of Lessing was the 
culmination of a development that had worked through generations, even 
though the intellectual weapons that in the hands of his sturdy forefathers 
were used solely for the defence of their hereditary theology, served in his 
hands the nobler purpose of discovering new worlds of truth. Even in his 
eariy youth he gave evidence of that glorious independence which was then 
strong enough to oppose itself to parental authority in matters where his faith 
or his conscience were concerned. He seems, t6o, not to have lacked a boyish 
relish of mischief in his independence, for he used to say of himself that he 
had never smoked except at the Meissen Grammar School, " because it was 
forbidden there." 
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The inability of his father or his family to appreciate his thought or his 
worky and the frequent misunderstandings of his motives, were a constant 
source of trial in his early days of manhood. His attraction to the drama, 
and the early production of plays, which were represented on the stage at 
Leipsic, were a great source of alarm to his worthy parents, who mourned 
over the son they designed for the ministry, as being entirely given over to 
evil. 

In times when heresy against the church of Luther was as heinous an 
offence as heresy against Rome had been two centuries before, save only that 
it was no longer punishable by death, it was a brave man who would say, 
" Well-doing is the main things — belief is secondary,*^ and express his longing 
for the day when it would '< be conformable to decorum to be called a good 
Christian, as now public opinion demands that so long as one is in good 
health, he shall be considered an atheist." 

Throughout his whole life Lessing was struggling with poverty and sorrow, 
and the year which completed his Nathan the Wise, projected long before, 
was perhaps the darkest one o( all. Indeed, he speaks of finding laudanum 
for his sorrow and pain in his literary pursuits. He possessed a faculty of 
masking his griefs '• by a certain wild, ironical humor," as his biographer 
terms it, which we have noticed as characterizing strong men who suffer 
keenly. For the sad story of his love we would refer our readers to the 
pages of his biography, for we do not feel equal to telling the tale. 

Nathan the Wise is the ripest work of his ripest years, simple and beauti- 
ful in its conception and ex<fcution. The miserable theologians who re- 
garded themselves as the representatives and defenders of the Christian faith, 
were terrified at his setting forth of the weaknesses and foibles of the pre- 
vailing religion, and of course raised the cry of Jew and Atheist. The mak- 
ing a Jew, whose wisdom and virtues exceeded those of the Christians figuring 
in the play, the chief personage in it, was sufficient cause for this outcry. 

The following passage is one which must have made him exceedingly ob 
noxious. 

You do not know, you will not know the Christians. 

Christianity, not manhood, is their pride. 

£*en that which from their founder down has spiced 

Their superstitution with humanity, 

*Ti8 not for its humanity they love it. 

No ; but because Christ taught, Christ practised it. 

Happy for them he was so good a man ! 

Happy for them that they can trust his virtue ! 

His virtue ? Not his virtue, but his name, 

They say shall spread abroad and shall devour 

And put to shame the names of all good men ; 

The name, the name is all their pride. 

We should like to quote the whole fable of the Three Rings, but limited 
space excludes all but the closing passage, which we trust will be so interest- 
ing that every one will want to read the whole. 
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Go, therefore, laid the judge, unless my counsel 
You'd have in place of sentence. It were this : 
Accept the case exactly as it stands, 
Had each his ring directly ft-om his father, 
Let each believe his own is genuine. 
*Tis possible your father would no longer 
His house to one ring's tyranny subject $ 
And certain that all three of you he loved, — 
Loved equally, since two he would not humble, 
That one might be exalted. Let each one 
To his unbought, impartial love aspire; 
Each with the others vie to bring to light 
The virtue of the stone within his ring ; 
Let gentleness, a hearty love of peace. 
Beneficence and perfect trust in God, 
Come to its help. Then if the jewel's power 
Among your children's children be revealed, 
I bid you in a thousand, thousand yean 
Again before this bar; a wiser man 
Than I shall occupy this seat and speak. 

A prophet is not without honor save in his own country and in his own 
time, and Lessing well knew that it would be long before the truths em- 
bodied in this play would be recognized. Wearied by controversies with 
the theologians, he said, they would let him *' at least preach undisturbed in 
his old pulpit, the theatre." A hundred years was, he thought, the earliest 
period when a stage representation of Nathan would he possible, but in 
1783, only two years after his death, it appeared at Berlin. The actor who 
took the principal role was unequal to his part, as were indeed the rest of the 
company. An amusing anecdote is related in connection with this occasion. 
** Who plays Nathan ?** enquired Engel, when Dobbelin informed him of the 
speedy appearance of the piece. '* Nathan ? Why, I myself!" replied the 
self-conscious theatre director. " Well ; but who plays the Wise ?" was the 
response of Engel. 

Though the play has long been popular in Germany, it has never been 
produced, we believe, in any other European country, with the exception of 
Turkey. A Greek translation was brought out by Greek actors at Constan- 
tinople in 1842. It was received with considerable enthusiasm, although, it 
is said, the audience sometimes seemed disposed to receive Nathan's frank- 
ness before the throne of Saladin with less magnanimity than did this Sultan 
himself. 

Unwavering courage in defence of whatever he held to be true and right, 
is Lessing's most marked characteristic. 

When his parents stung him with reproaches concerning his course of life 
and opinions, which seemed to them blasphemous, he replies grandly : *' Time 
shall show whether he is the better Christian who has the maxims of religion 
by heart, goes to church, and joins in all the ceremonies through force of 
habit, or he who has once wisely doubted and has arrived at conviction 
through deep investigation, or at least has endeavored to arrive at it. The 
Cbrisiian Religion is not a thing that ought to be received on trust from on^s 
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We should like to present some of Lessing's ideas of nationality and 
government, of his thoughts on the education of the human race ; but he 
presents himself so clearly in his finest attitude of truth seeker and finder, 
that one cannot but feel that the consideration of this gives the deepest 
insight of his character. How grand must have been the repose of the soul 
who could say, ** If God held all truth shut in his right hand, and in his left 
nothing but the ever-restless instinct for truth, though with the condition of 
forever and ever erring, and should say to me. Choose ! I would bow rever- 
ently to his left hand, and say. Father, give ! Pure truth is for Thee alone." 
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Part I. 



SO Eloise Vaughan, the true Eloise, 
was coming. Dr. Richard Glen- 
denning, pacing slowly up and down 
the grape arbor, his eve fixed on the 
blue of the distant hills, and his ear 
half-cognizant of the steady rush of 
the river near by, pondered curiously 
upon the fact. He was a man worth 
describing. Rather above medium 
height, with long, clean limbs, com- 
pact of nerve and muscle, a finely 
molded head, well set upon his shoul- 
ders ; dark hair, that lay in heavy 
uncurled masses about his brow ; a 
speculative Greek face, which yet 
expressed an earnest realism not at 
all Grecian ; he struck you at once 
as a very finely individualized speci- 
men of the race. 

Dr. Glendenning's life had been 
also, in some respects, unique. Left 
fatherless in his boyhood, and brought 
up in the almost exclusive companion- 
ship of a noble, wise mother, and a 
delicate, pure sister, now, alas, gone 
hence to a more congenial region, 
where, he sometimes thought, she 
still watched over and loved him, the 
native tone and purity of his charac- 
ter had been preserved from many 
contaminating influences, and he took 
out into the world with him more of 
that kind of strength which seems 



oftenest to be the heritage of women, 
strength of insight, and of power to 
live true to that insight, than most 
men possess. At the Medical School 
this sensitiveness of the moral nature, 
which was both native and trained, 
encountered some rude shocks. That 
it never quailed and gave place to 
wrong-doing we dare not say ; but 
this is certain, Richard Glendenning's 
soul was one which could not fail to 
shrink back from sin, with a healthy, 
hearty recoil, which was in itself an 
experience not to be undervalued. 

The glory of those college days 
was his friendship with Proctor 
Vaughan. Proctor was broader than 
Richard, more comprehensive, less 
fastidious, but noble and true, just 
fitted to be the medium of an ac- 
quaintance with the world which 
Glendenning greatly needed. So finely 
were the two souls chorded that 
Vaughan's experience served his friend 
in place of a knowledge self- acquired, 
and he took on second-hand the wis. 
dom of the man of the world. The 
arrangement had this disadvantage. It 
is only personal contact which can 
give to any man the key of personal 
individualities, and so make him sure 
of himself in his intercourse with 
men and vromeii. 
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A single incident of this friendship 
belongs to our story. The two young 
men had been out one summer after- 
noon for a holiday ramble, and sitting 
under the sway and murmur of green 
boughs, witii the lapse of shining 
waters at their feet, they had talked 
of love. They were both men to 
believe in love. Glcndenning, with 
a religious intensity and enthusiasm ; 
Vaughan, with a strength and passion, 
if less exalted, still equally tenacious 
and enduring. 

" You have all that before you, old 
fellow," Vaughan had said, ** while I 
have already passed it." 

It was said with a seriousness 
which caused Glendenning to look 
up at him in some wonder. 

" I never knew before," he said, 
•' that you had dipped your wing in 
those seas." 

Between these two the confidence 
was so perfect that the remark was 
equivalent to a question. 

" No," Vaughan replied ; *' it is a 
chapter of my life, known only to 
myself and one other. Something in 
this dreamy air brings up the old 
vision afresh, and I think I shall tell 
you about it." 

He held his chin in his hand and 
looked afar, not shaken, but just ut- 
terly possessed with remembrance. 
There had been storms, or there could 
never have been such a calm as this. 

Glendenning sat silent, waiting. 

" Eloise,— Eloise Vaughan!" He 
called the name softly as if expecting 
an answer. " She does not hear me, 
you see," he said, turning to Glen- 
denning, with a smile that made his 
friend's eyes misty. ** Oh ! Eloise 
Vaughan, if ever my voice could have 
reached your heart !" 

Richard grew pale about the mouth. 
To love in vain was to him a aoom 
too sad to be steadily contemplated, 
when a friend so dear as Vaughan was 
the sufferer. 

" ril tell you about her," Vaughan 
said, more cheerfully. " It seems to 
me now, just at this moment, that the 



is your mate and not mine. And, 
Dick, true friend " — clasping his hand 
in a manly, outspoken way, — *• if I 
could see her a wife at all, and not 
grow cowardly, it would be your 
ife." 
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Glendenning smiled at this impro- 
bable conceit. 

" I shall not describe her to you," 
Vaughan went on. *' Descriptions are 
always common-place, and everything 
about Eloise is rare. Strong, tender, 
exalted, true, and looking just what 
she is. You know her sufficiently 
after that. Or, if you do not, let me 
tellyou an incident." 

He paused a moment as if dwelling 
tenderly upon scenes almost too sacred 
to be shaped in language. 

" It was just such another summer 
afternoon that we were walking, Eloise 
and I, in the deep, still woods on the 
old Vaughan estate in Brockendale. 
1 have not told you, but of course 
you have surmised, that Eloise is my 
cousin. She was very lovely that 
day. I recall now the soft splendor 
of her eyes, the flow of her graceful 
summer drapery, brightened by the 
scarlet plume of her hat. It is no 
wonder that, walking by her side, her 
silver accents falling on my ear as 
sweet and clear as the tinkle of the 
brooklet that covered the pebbles at 
my feet, my passion should have 
reached its crisis. As friend and cousin, 
I knew that I was dear to her. How 
could I foresee the trouble of her 
eyes as she hushed my rashly-uttered 
vows, and bade me, if I loved her, 
forget that I had ever dreamed so wild 
a dream. She was too true, loo gen- 
tle, not to be also firm at such a mo- 
ment, and I knew as well as now 
that the love I coveted I could never, 
never win. You who know me, know, 
or can dream, just how aimless and 
valueless my life appeared to me at 
that moment. Death seemed all that 
was left to pray for. That instant, 
as if in answer to my unspoken thought, 
I was startled by the shrill warning of 
a rattlesnake, and beheld the deadly 
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reptile coiled just in our pathway. 
Eloise sprang with a cry to a safe dis- 
tance, while I proceeded with a cool- 
ness that was half desperation, to cut 
a stick with which to dispatch the foe. 
J certainly did not intend to place 
myself within his reach ; yet just as 
certainly my mood made me almost 
utterly indifiFerent to the danger, and 
in an unguarded moment he sprang 
and fastened his fangs in my arm. It 
was the work of an instant to dispatch 
him, but before it was well accom- 
plished, Eloise was tearing off* the 
thin sleeve which covered the wound. 
* O, Proctor,' she cried, * you have not 
let him kill you ? Pray God it may 
not be so !' She caught the knife 
from my hand, and drawing it deeply 
across the wound again and again, 
placed her dainty lips to the flowing 
wound and drew the venom. In 
vain were all my efforts to oppose 
her The strength of her determi- 
nation overawed me, and in five min- 
utes' time, I knew that I was safe 
from the consequences of my own 
carelessness 

*' * Eloise,' I said, ' I have no heart 
to thank you for having saved my life. 
You have made it too poor a boon.'" 

** * Do not crush me by saying 
that,' she replied, sweetly ; ' I ask no 
thanks ; my regrets are too deep for 
the folly into which I have unwittingly 
betrayed you. But, if in addition to 
the pain I have caused you, I had 
also been the means of bereaving your 
parents of their only child, over- 
whelming the bloom and promise of 
your life in one black and utter ruin, 
I should indeed have been dismayed. 
You cannot deceive me. Proctor. It was 
not fear which blanched your cheek, 
and struck the vigor from your arm. ' 

*' * Thank you,' I said, * for remind- 
ing me of my parents. From them 
at least you will receive the gratitude 
due your heroism.' 

" She caught my hand and looked 
with an energy of entreaty into my 
eyes 

*• * Promise me. Proctor,' she said. 



* that you will not mention this inci- 
dent 10 any one. Promise me,' she 
replied, as I hesitated. * If you ac- 
knowledge yourself in any way my 
debtor, do not refuse me my boon. 
For your sake, for mine, for all of us, 
this folly must be buried. I will not 
let you go until you promise me that 
your lips shall never divulge it ?' 

" I believe I did promise her, but 
by some accident of her soiled dra- 
pery, the thing was known in our 
immediate families, though never be- 
yond. The Vaughans', you know, 
are not wealthy, save in good blood, 
except my father, who has retrieved 
in trade the fortunes of his family. Of 
course he was overwhelmed with grat- 
itude CO the woman who had saved 
my life, — that she had previously re- 
fused to be my wife, he does not now 
know, — and would have bestowed upon 
her thousands : insisted, at least, Mpon 
enabling her to gratify those aspira- 
tions for culture which she was known 
to cherish ; but she would never re- 
ceive anything from him. 

"'Just one lock of Proctor's hair 
I want, uncle,' she replied to him, 
half sadly, half playfully, * to weave 
into a token. It is good to have saved 
life. Do not spoil my reward by 
gifts.' My mother gave her the hair, 
and she wears it yet, I think, upon 
her chain." 

There flowed on other talk be- 
tween these two, but nothing could 
eflface from Richard Glendenning's 
mind the picture which these words 
of his friend had made there. 

Three years later, Vaughan had 
gone abroad for some years, and Glen- 
denning was anxiously looking about 
for a favorable opening for the practice 
of his profession, which was now his 
sole means of support, when he re- 
ceived a letter from an old friend of 
his mother, a Mrs. Chilvers, residing 
in Brockendale, the pith of which is 
contained in this extract. 

'* My principal motive in writing 
you, is to inform you of the recent 
removal by death of omi Uvcv^'Wa.^ 
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family physician. Dr. Vaughan, and 
to advise you to come at once to 
Brockendale, with a view to filling the 
professional opening so occasioned. 
As the son of an old and valued friend, 
I take the liberty of inviting you to 
my own house, that as my guest you 
may become acquainted with the lo- 
cality, and judge for yourself whether 
it will suit you. I do this, because 
if you come at all, you must almost 
necessarily meet Mrs. Vaughan and 
her daughter Eloise, and their affliction 
is yet so recent, that it would be much 
less embarrassing if you were not to 
allow your intentions to transpire un- 
til circumstances shall have smoothed 
the way to their accomplishment." 

The invitation was a kind and wel- 
come one in itself, but Mrs. Chilvers 
did not dream how much she had 
promoted the cause she had at heart, 
by that casual mention of the name 
of Eloise Vaughan. 

Dr. Glendenning went to Brocken- 
dale, decided to settle there, and in 
due time made the acquaintance of 
Miss Eloise Vaughan. 

His first interview with her was a 
curious psychical experience. There 
bad been an introduction which had 
revealed to him nothing, except a 
ligure shorter by some inches than the 
one which had haunted his dreams, 
and a voice slightly less impressive 
than those silver accents of which 
Proctor Vaughan had spoken ; but 
on a bright June morning Dr. Glen- 
denning walked over to Briar Cottage 
to pay his first call to the widow and 
daughter of his lamented predecessor. 
He was shown at once into the small, 
cosy parlor in which Miss Vaughan 
was already seated at her embroidery. 
As she put away her work and rose 
to greet him, his first mental impres- 
sion was one of disappointment. His 
next, as he took her little, white hand, 
and looked down into her pretty, 
petite face, whose sweetness was so 
touchingly illustrated by those heavy 
robes of mourning, was of impatience 
ar h/mse)f, for being so disappointed. 



Fair hair and brow of snow, eyes 
like summer violets, and lips like 
crushed rosebuds, what brighter type 
of womanhood need a man wish to 
dream of during a life time. And 
yet the back-ground of this picture, 
the thing entirely indispensable to its 
completeness and satisfying beauty, 
was the old atmosphere of heroism 
and self-renunciation which for three 
years he had associated with the name 
of Eloise Vaughan. Again and again 
he had dreamed of conversing with 
this being, about whom everything 
was rare ; and always their conver- 
sation had been of those bright ideali- 
ties which glorify life ; but now as he 
sat face to face with her, pure sun- 
shine flooding the room, rose-scents 
and bird-songs wafted in at the win- 
dow, he found himself saying nothing 
more eloquent than that the weather 
was unusually fine even for the season. 
It certainly did not answer his con- 
ceptions, and yet Miss Vaughan was 
very engaging. 

" Poor mamma," she informed him, 
" would not be able to come down 
this morning. Mamma is really a 
great sufferer; you knew of course 
that she had consumption." 

*'No, Dr. Glendenning was not 
aware that it was so serious as that. 
He had understood that Mrs. Vaughan 
was an invalid, but was it really con- 
sumption ?" 

" Oh yes, that point was settled be- 
fore papa died, and since then, of 
course, so heavy a stroke could not 
fail of its effects upon an already shat- 
tered constitution." 

And this delicate creature will soon 
be an orphan, was Dr. Glendenning's 
mental reflection, and his heart was 
too tender not to be a little touched 
by it. They chatted on for a half 
hour, and then suddenly Miss Vaughan 
asked to be excused for a minute, and 
returning with an added airy cheer- 
fulness that made her seem more like 
a humming-bird than when she had 
departed, she begged to know if Dr. 
Glen.lenning would have the kindness 
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to Step up-stairs to mama's room. 
Dear papa had always been so atten- 
tive to the lightest change of poor 
mama's condition, that since his death 
Miss Vaughan had often fancied 
that she felt the dreariness of the 
change more than she had confessed ; 
and it had suddenly struck her, that if 
Dr. Glendenning, who seemed already 
so much like a family friend, would 
sit by her bedside for a few minutes 
and talk with her professionally, it 
might cheer her. Would Dr. Glen- ' 
denning be pleased to go up ?" 

What medical man on the youthful 
side of twenty-five could have helped 
loving a charming woman who made 
her filial tenderness minister so adroitly 
to his vanity. 

Dr. Glendenning went up to see 
mama ; found in reality a suffering, 
broken-hearted woman, for whom he 
saw at once nothing could be done 
but to cheer and to comfort ; used all 
the native tact and delicacy and ten- 
derness which he possessed to do this, 
and left quite unselfishly delighted 
that Mrs. Vaughan had accepted a 
prescription from him and had asked 
him to consider himself her medical 
adviser, and to call as often as he 
thought her case required his attention. 

** Jt will relieve Elsie's mind too," 
Mrs. Vaughan had said, quite un- 
affectedly, *' to have some one to talk 
over matters with. We have met 
with a great loss, doctor, and if we 
lean in consequence a little too heavily 
on those kind friends whom Provi- 
dence sends us, are we beyond the 
pale of pardon ?" 

Can any one tell by what process 
youthful dreams become transmuted 
into middle age realities, and that 
without occasioning any severe psychi- 
cal shock ? How it is that the same 
being can sigh one moment for a star- 
beam, and comfort himself the next 
with the ray of a farthing candle, 
without in the least perceiving that 
there is a difference? 

Youthful passion and inexperience 
are no doubt great wonder-workers. 



and to them must be added in Dr. 
Glendenning's case one other ele- 
ment. 

Two months later, in a cosey, twi- 
light chat, he said to Miss Vaughan, 
after some casual mention of her 
cousin Proctor. 

** Did you know that he was my 
dearest friend, and that to him I owe 
my first knowledge of you ?" 

A curious, faint flush overspread 
Elsie's face. 

*' No ; certainly not," she said. 

" Yes ; and I have yet to thank 
you for a heroic deed. If he had 
died on that summer afternoon, my 
life would have run drearily through 
some days which now I count among 
its brightest.'* 

" He told you that nonsense !" she 
said, this time a little angrily ; and 
then, after a momentary pause, added 
— oh, so softly, — " Proctor always 
exaggerated the merit of that per- 
formance ; but I thought it was to 
be a secret. You will not speak of 
it again, I trust." 

** I have never mentioned it be- 
fore ; I never shall again to any ex- 
cept perhaps to you. You will grant 
me that reserve ?" 

She smiled, and he took her hand. 
There seemed to be a new bond be- 
tween them, although, in fact, they 
never alluded to the theme again. 

In October they were quietly mar- 
ried ; in November Mrs. Vaughan 
died. Dr. and Mrs. Glendenning 
continued to occupy the old house ; 
all the country round about accepted 
the new doctor as the lineal descend- 
ant of the old one, and Richard Glen- 
denning's professional success was as- 
sured. 

Meantime, his wife Elsie devel- 
oped her matronly peculiarities. She 
was a good house- keeper to begin 
with, and a bright and cheerful spirit 
— -n her best moods, to preside at 
one's table and fireside. To be sure, 
a headache or a refractory servant, 
had the certain effect of letting her 
down from this domestic pinnacle to 
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a region of petulant complaining and 
fauh-tinding. Beneath that bright and 
pretty exterior, too, which had glori- 
fied her to her lover's eyes, was a 
certain shrewd and calculating habit 
of mind, useful not only in the mat- 
tcr of butcher's bills and all manner 
of house-keeping accounts, but of ex- 
ceeding availability in adju<:ting all 
concerns of * mine * and * thine.' Vil- 
lage trades-people had long ago learned 
that Mrs. Glendenning was not a per- 
son to be trifled with in the matter of 
short weights and uncertain qualities, 
and the lady's husband was soon made 
aware that she attended with equal 
vigor and exactness to the receipt of 
marital dues and services. Richard 
Glendenning's nature was too free to 
take kindly to harness, and in his 
wife's smooth and fine rendering of a 
husband's duty, he was not long in 
detecting a tone which made his nerves 
tingle like the crack of a whip. 

Certainly this was not the Eloise 
Vaughan of his dreams, and Glen- 
denning in the first six months had 
come to feel the difference keenly. 
Still he made no accusations, even 
mentally, but only in a sad, vague 
way, assented as he had never done 
before to the poet's dictum : 

" So the dreams depart. 

So the fading plantums flee; 
And the sharp reality 

Now must act its part." 

Towards spring, however, a letter 
came from Proctor Vaughan. His 
correspondence with Proctor had al- 
ways been irregular, and, feeling a 
little delicacy concerning the subject 
of his marriage with Eloise Vaughan, 
he had never written him since that 
event had become probable. Proc- 
tor's letter removed his scruples rather 
roughly. 

** So," he said, "you are married 
to little Eloise Vaughan. Welcome 
to the family, dear old fellow. I 
once planned differently for you, but 
* man proposes,' etc. Little Elsie 
will make you a good and true wife. 



and I wish you both much joy. By 
the way, I used to flatter myself she 
cherished a cousinly partiality for me. 
Now that she is a wife, no doubt she 
will denv it, but bid her name her 
first boy for me, and we will call the 
account balanced. Will Eloise ever 
marry, I wonder ? If you hear of 
such a probability, don't fail to in- 
form me." 

Dr. Glendenning had walked down 
to the oflice toward evening, and read 
the letter as he started through the 
flowery lane which led homeward. 
Just how life looked to him, just what 
his feelings were towards his wife, 
toward the world in general, towards 
that Providence which rules the world, 
it might be diflicult to tell. 

The first overwhelming sensation 
was that of having been defrauded, 
vilely, wickedly cheated. All things, 
— his best friend. Providence itself, 
had been leagued against him, and 
against every power so leagued, he 
rebelled with the whole force of his 
nature. But the revolt had no firm 
basis, for deeper than all, keener 
than all, was the sense of shame and 
humiliation at his own want of insight. 
'A fair face and a gentle \oice had ■ 
made him mad and blind.' 

Once, perhaps, in his lifetime, 
every man curses himself for this 
folly. It is nature's revenge for the 
despite which man in the aggregate 
does to her most perfect workman- 
ship. 

Dr. Glendenning could not face his 
wife while this mood was upon him. 
His horse stood harnessed at the gate 
for a professional tour when he reach- 
ed home, and jumping into the buggy, 
he rode till midnight. He came out 
of that fight torn, bruised, bleeding, 
but more a man than he had ever been 
before. 

A week later — a week made up of 
alternate storms and sullen calms — he 
said to his wife one day : 

** You have a cousin who is also a . 
namesake, I believe ?" 

Elsie grew crimson in a moment. 
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" Yes," she said ; and, after a 
pause, " what of her ?" 

" Where does she reside ?" 

" In Philadelphia." 

«• Has she always lived there ?" 

" Richard !" she replied, with an 
angry flush, *' you question me as if I 
were a witness on the stand. I know 
very little about Eloise Vaughan, ex- 
cept that she rs a person whom I 
never admired She is an orphan, 
and lived for some years at Uncle 
Abner's. She had strange notions 
about being independent, and went 
to the School of Design, I believe, to 
lit herself for some kind of artistic 
work ; I'm sure I don't know what. 
That was several years ago. 1 have'nt 
heard from her, except in a general 
way, since." 

Dr. Glendenning said nothing more, 
but Elsie understood perfectly from 
that lime that her duplicity had been 
discovered. Some women would have 
either pined or sulked under the cir- 
cumstances. Elsie did neither. An 
open rupture was the very thing she 
was ^r too wise not to avoid. From 
that day forward her girlish graces 
were renewed, and, let Dr. Glenden- 
ning try as he might, there was no 
angle or point of vantage about his 
household whereon he could hang a 
compJaict. 

It was dreadfully aggravating, that 
perpetual lubrication of all the wheels 
around him, when inwardly he was 
fuming and chafing for a crash of the 
elements ; a general pitching of events 
into chaos. The wear and tear of it 
upon his nervous system was more 
than he could endure. He fled from 
home to visit his mother. 

She had a keen eye that pierced at 
once the gloom of his soul. 

" Richard," she said, ** your dreams 
have not been realized." 

'* No, mocher," caressingher hand, 
as he had been used to do in his boy- 
isji days, "dreams never arc. Jf we 
could be as good or as happy as we 
wish to be here below, there would 
be no need of Heaven. Thank God 
there is Heaven, at last." 



She knew then that the pain was 
deepr ** Richard, my son," she said 
with tender, solemn pathos, ** it is 
all very well to sigh for Heaven ; that 
is our last resource. But first it is 
best to trv to be a man, a fit dweller 
in God's good world. That is a boon 
which doesn't come with sighing for. 
Put your shoulder to the wheel, lad, 
and give the world a turn. The 
exerc'se won't cure a local hurt, birt 
it will develop strength to bear it. 
Go home, dear, and test the quality 
of your manhood." 

Richard's eye brightened. He ' 
kissed the good old woman, and went 
home. 

Five years had passed ; years given- 
heart and soul to his profession, not ' 
to the dry details of it, but to the • 
breadth and compass of its sacred 
mysteries. It led him into all the* 
by-ways of the human heart ; it 
strengthened his insight, it challenged 
his faith ; it put him on the alett at 
every point for imposture and decep- 
tion ; and fortunately it could not do 
for him what it does for so many; 
petrify his religious nature, or dry up 
the source of his affections. 

At thirty. Dr. Richard Glenden- 
nrng was a man among men, with a 
strong, clear brain, and a mighty 
arm for all practical undertakings ; a 
fine, penetrating insight, with just an 
edge of skepticism to make it doubly 
incisive, and a deep and tender heart, 
over whose secret hiding-place a great 
stone was roiled, waiting the resur- 
rection morning. 

To-dav at dinner, his wife had told 
him that Eloise Vaughan was coming. 
Pacing up and down the grape vine 
arbor, according to his after-dinner 
wont, he turned the old dream over 
curiously in his mind. lie was a 
strong man now, and not a whit 
afraid to let the rippling pulses that 
still would thrill at the sound ot her 
name, carry their secret intoxication in 
and out of his heart's deep paces fcr 
that one half-hour. 
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Notes. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



GooDYBAR*s India Rubber Goods. — ^The 
progress and improvements of late years in 
the manufacture of India rubber goods are 
most surprising. 

Some twenty-five years ago scarcely any 
articles were made of rubber except shoes, 
and they were of such rude shape, and would 
become so hard in cold weather, that it was 
almost impossible to put them on ; but, 
thanks to the genius of Charles Goodyear, 
who made the all-important discovery of vul- 
canizing India rubber, we are enabled to have 
an infinite variety of useful and ornamental 
articles made from India rubber, which will 
retain their elasticity in the coldest climate, 
and be proof against softening or sticking in 
the tropical regions. 

At Goodyear's India rubber establishment. 
No. 205 Broadway, next door to Fulton St., 
New York, may be seen a very large assort- 
ment of India rubber goods — rubber clothing 
of all kinds, a beautiful assortment of fine 
rubber and gold jewelry, fancy goods in great 



profusion, and the heavier and nK>re useful 
articles, such as machinery belting, hose, car- 
springs, etc., etc. 

Goodyear's, now at 105 Broadway, was 
established in 1844, when the manufacture 
of India rubber was in its very infancy. 

A branch of Goodyear*8, located at No. 
417 North 4th Street, St. Louis, Mo., was 
established about two years since, in order to 
have a Western warehouse tor the supply of 
the great and ii. creasing demand for rubber 
goods in that portion of the country. 

The factories for the supply of the above 
rubber depots are located in Naugatuck, Conn. 
They are very extensive, and capable of turn- 
ing out an immense amount of merchandise. 

Rubber articles of any desired pattern can 
be made to order at Goodyear's, and not a day 
passes but some one or more new inventions 
are brotight to notice. An invitation is ex- 
tended to all to pay a visit to Goodyear*s, at 
No. 205 Broadway, at the foot of the bridge, 
where a welcome reception is always assured. 



LITERARY NOTICES. 



A friend and subscriber inquires why the 
name of our magazine might not as well be 
the Unitarian as the Friend. We should not 
object to such a name, received as indicative 
of our opinions, but the name of ** Friend** 
being much more comprehensive, does not 
imply that we aim to be the organ of any 
society, but that we are ready to work with 
all hearty workers as friends. If we were to 
choose a motto for our paper, it would be 
this : •* Yc are my friends, if ye do whatsoever 
I command you." 

Diamond Dickens. — Messn. Ticknor ic 
Fields send us Bleak House, No. 9 of the 
series, which, we believe, is now nearly or 
quite complete. Never having read this story 
before, and being deterred by illness from 
attending Mr. Dickens* readings, we have 
consoled ounelves with Bleak House, We 



found it. with Mr. Eytinge*s humorous illia- 
trations, very good company, and, although 
suffering with weak eyes, have not found our 
sufferings at all aggravated by the clear fine 
piint. 



The Atlantic Almanac for 1868. 

« 

This beautiful addition to our usual supply 
of holiday literature has met with a very cor- 
dial welcome. The racy articles from Dr. 
Holmes, and cheery ones from Donald Mit- 
chell, with Emerson's sensible talk about 
domestic life, and choice bits from Thackeray, 
Whittier, Curtis and others, make a holiday 
bill of fare with which epicures can scarcely 
find fault. There are many pretty illustra- 
tions, and the illuminated cover is so beautiful 
that no one could grudge the 50 cenu for the 
pleasure of studying it. 



THE FRIEND. 
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THE FOUR GOSPELS. 

Article XII.— -Thb Marvellous Narratives. 

{I. — Evidence and Testimony continued,') 

HAVING in our ]ast article stated the laws and conditions affecting the 
subject of testimony, or the witness, we come now to consider the 
object of testimony . 

The object of testimony is the thing testified to and declared to be fact. 
This may be, 

1. Impossible. It may be impossible in itself as involving a contradiction, 
violating the laws of pure reason, in which case the testimony of the 
combined universe would deserve no notice ; or it may be impossible as an 
object of our faculties, in which case also testimony is evidently worthless. 
In either case the testimony is disposed of at once, and the witness proved 
either dishonest or incompetent. 

2. Possible. Any object of testimony which is possible both in itself and 
as lying within the range of our faculties may be 

a. Probable, considered in connection with accompanying circumstances. 
This probability, when well established, is, in proportion to its amount, an 
evidence for the alleged fact of the kind called circumstantial evidence, and 
may be of very great weight in confirmation of the testimony, or may cause 
us to be satisfied with less testimony. 

b. Indifferent. In this case, the nature and value of the Testimony is the 
only thing to be considered : 1. e. Testimony is the only kind of evidence 
f ddaced for or against the fact. 
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c. Improbable. Under this head, we come directly upon our main subject 
in hand, which is the laws of evidence in their application to the marvellous. 
For the marvellous and the improbable are evidently one and the same, since 
we do not wonder at that which is to be expected, but at that which happens 
more or less contrary to the usual way of things, i. ^., which is more or less 
improbable. All the foregoing distinctions concerning testimony and its 
object seem to be very plain and easy. But the case when the object of the 
testimony is improbable, is one of great difficulty, at least in practical appli- 
cation. On the one hand, testimony admits of so many degrees, depending 
on the number, character, independence, etc., of the witnesses ; on the other 
hand, the circumstances and considerations which make up improbability are 
so numerous and diversified, and the improbability when established admits 
of such nice distinctions of degree, that the comparison of the two, the ascer- 
taining of the kind and degree of evidence contained in the improbability, 
and the just weighing of this evidence against the opposing testimony, is a 
work of extreme difficulty and delicacy, requiring often for its successful per- 
formance peculiar and excellent endowment, as is often witnessed in the ar- 
duous and delicate researches of historians. It may be acknowledged here 
that we shall naturally come upon the difficult and much debated subject of 
miracles, and that our argument will be conducted against the reality of 
miracles, whether recorded in the N. T. or elsewhere. But while we con- 
fess this fact, which has already been very plainly intimated, we bespeak a 
candid consideration of our argument, without prejudice or predetermination ; 
and the above remark concerning the difficulty often experienced by scientific 
men in weighing evidence, and finding a track between conflicting improba- 
bilities and testimonies, may serve to suggest the very slender grounds which 
the great majority of men have for their asserted and reasserted opinions on 
this subject. No man who is ignorant of chemistry, some one has said, 
thinks of venturing a sutement or opinion concerning it. But theology and 
biblical criticism are considered as proper fields for the display of self-suffici- 
ent ignorance. What people in general call their faith is a mixture of in- 
capacity, presumption, and that *' conceit of knowledge without the reality," 
which Socrates denounced as the most pernicious of errors. 

We remark, in the first plase that improbability is a matter determined 
wholly a posteriori. The a priori reasoning has no field here ; that is con- 
cerned wholly with the impossible. Antecedent objections to anything on the 
score of improbability take their stand to be judged before the bar of experi- 
ence and there is no higher appeal ; conversely also, anything which rests 
upon experience can never rise to demonstration or absolute certainty ^ but 
only to high probability or moral certainty. Now obviously human testimony, 
its nature, conditions and trustworthiness, rest upon experience. Testimony 
is not necessarily true ; its degree of probability in any case depends upon 
many contingencies. It never, therefore, reaches demonstrative certainty. 
The truth of testimony is, in fact, a probability, greater or less according 
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to circumstances. In examining, therefore, the relations of testimony to the 
manrelloas, we are really investigating the method of weighing a probability 
on one side against an improbability on the other, and it is necessary in the 
outset to determine the grounds both of probability and improbability ; /. /. 
it is necessary to discover- how testimony as well as the object of testimony 
stands related to experience. 

First, concerning the object of testimony. Improbability arises whoUy 
from experience and consists in being in some way contrary to experience. 
That is to say, the moment anything is reported which differs from the 
general or uniform results of foregoing observations, an improbability, greater 
or less, is at once felt, and we scrutinize with caution the nature of the testi- 
mony on which it rests. This will be admitted by all But how can we 
graduate the degrees of improbability, so as to be able to weigh it against the 
testimony ? What plan of classification of the varying shades of improbability 
can we find which shall prove at once accurate and practically useful? We 
admit the difficulty of the question ; in fiict we are ready to confess that in 
matters involving such an immense multitude and variety of details and attend- 
ing circumstances as we have often to consider, especially in simple historical 
incidents, the laws of historical development having as yet been very imper- 
fealy and partially established, — the estimation of improbability cannot be 
made a matter of simple and definite determination by rule, but remains ap- 
parently a subject upon which equally good and instructed judgments differ. 
And yet it seems to us that the voice of nature answers the question in a 
manner at all times helpful and often thorough and decisive. For if impro- 
bability consists in contradicting experience, it increases with the amount of 
experience contradicted, and attains its maximum in going contrary to the 
largest amount of 'experience possible, /. e, in violating the widest 
and best established generalizations. The lowest degree of experience 
and, by consequence, of improbability has to do with the usual nature and 
actions of a particular individual ; improbability increases as the contrariety ex- 
tends to the characteristics of the species ; and so on through the successive 
grades of classification. To illustrate : if an animal were reported to have 
acted in a manner very different from its usual and repeatedly observed man- 
ner, the improbability, though real, would be comparatively slight, and might 
be credited upon equally slight testimony, because of the unaccountable vagaries 
of individual zction. But if the animal wrre reported to have done things 
entirely at variance with the observed habits of the species to which the animal 
had every other mark of belonging, the improbability would be much greater ; 
though still testimony might easily set it aside, and in so doing would con- 
struct a variety, or perhaps a new species. But if the animal were reported 
to have violated some prominent mark or trait of the genus, the improbability 
in this case would be founded upon agreement in the observations of ^ciy 
many individuals of all the species constituting the genus, and would be, sup- 
posing an accurate, careful and advanced state of %c\^til\^c oW^^ ^\ 
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classification, of a very strong and positive nature. At every remove from 
the individual, uniformity is increased and ensured. Finally, if the animal be 
affirmed to have violated any marked distinguishing trait of the vfYioXt famihf 
or order, exhibited by all the numerous individuals that have been examined 
of all the species of all the genera constituting the family, the improbability is 
immense, it might almost be said, invincible and final in proportion to the 
accuracy of the scientific observation. Suppose we were told that a man in 
some New England village had lived a hundred and fifty years. We should 
be very sceptical about it until we had examined the testimony. But we 
might readily believe it, for it is wholly an individual matter. No certain 
age is common to any one species of men, much less to the genus homo ; and 
the general average that is maintained, evidently depends on contingent 
circumstances and is frequently much exceeded. But let us be told that 
a certain child, when a week old, delivered articulate sounds ; and as this 
would contradict the mode and order of growth uniform to the whole genus 
homo, we could scarcely believe it on testimony absolutely unimpeachable. If 
finally we were assured that some woman became a mother without any union 
ofche male and female principles, we should flatly refuse to listen to any 
evidence in the premises ; for the alleged fact would violate not only the law 
obtaining in the genus homo, but the law prevailing without exception in the 
higher orders of the animal and vegetable kingdoms. This we take to be an 
intelligible, and in very many cases a praaically useful, account of the growth 
of the various degrees of improbability ; and if it should seem to any not con- 
clusive, we are sure it can only be in consequence of the lack of that full ap- 
preciation of the significance of the terms employed, which, it is to be feared, 
only a long and careful scientific training can adequately supply. 

Let us turn now to probability or inprobability as affpcting the testimony. 
Call to mind the qualifications before laid down as necessary to a credible 
witness. They were, it will be remembered (Art. XL), Honesty and Com- 
petency, the two implying that the witness does not deceive or is not him- 
self deceived or mistaken. Testimony is probably true in proportion as these 
two qualifications are realized. But honesty and competency are not marks 
of the genus nomo as such ; they are not even uniform charateristics of any 
particular species of man. It is obvious, therefore, that probability or im- 
probability in reference to testimony is of the lowest order, that, namely, 
which attaches to variations from what is usual in the individual. What is 
individual, we repeat, can be no more than usual; for all that is uniform is 
included in the marks of the species or genus : and the degree of improbability, 
arising from the violation of the usual, is manifestly immensely less than that 
arising from the violation of the uniform. But it is said. Men are honest and 
competent very much more often than dishonest and incompetent. True, /. /. 
honesty and competency are usual ^ and being usual, are, in so far, probable, 
and it is this fact which saves^ the truth of testimony from being a matter of 
the most complete and indifferent chance. There is an antecedent probabil- 
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ity in favor of testimony because it is found by experience, that facts and the 
narratives of witnesses usually agree in the most important particulars. It is 
admitted, moreover, that the usttaiYiZ^ its varying degrees, just as the uniform 
has ; L e, it may be substantiated by a greater or less amount of observation. 
But we insist that the trustworthiness of testimony is only usual^ not uniform ; 
that there are many cases to the contrary ; that each case must be examined 
on its own merits at last ; that, in fine, in every respect, it is wholly indivi- 
dual^ and capable, therefore, in so far y of only the lowest degree of probability. 
It is not to be forgotten, however, that testimony is able to increase its ante- 
cedent probability very considerably by multiplication of witnesses, by em- 
ployment of skilled witnesses, etc., and it may be corroborated and strength- 
ened by collateral and circumstantial evidence. 

The problem now, at which we have fairly arrived, may be stated thus : 
ii testimony affirm a fact which is extravagant, marvellous, in violation of 
general experience, what should be our state of mind with regard to it ? The 
answer we take to be manifestly as follows : We should first carefully estimate 
the degree of improbability attaching to the alleged fact, deciding first whether 
it violate the usual or the uniform ; and, if the former, boto habitual or usual 
it is ; if the latter, the degree of induction upon which the violated uniform- 
ity rests. We should then estimate the probability in favor of the testimony, 
by adding to its antecedent probability all circumstances tending to strengthen 
and confirm it. We have then only to weigh the improbability of the fact 
against the improbability of the falsity of the testimony ; and the result is 
plain : — No fact can be regarded as established unless the falsity of the testi- 
mony be more improbable than the existence of the fact. 

The next article will be occupied with a further elucidation and illustration 
of the same subject. 



THE HISTORICAL PROBLEM. 

REFERENCE has been made in two former numbers of The Friend,* 
briefly, to the Coming Time — to the liberation and high attainment 
and possession that the future must see. It cannot be doubted that in the 
sphere of historic inquiry there is to be a great advance, a freedom and fruit- 
fulness of investigation that has never been approached hitherto. Much, 
very much, lies yet to be done ; indeed, it is hardly an exaggeration to say 

* Articles : " The Coming Dispensation ** and « The New and the Old,** in Not. for 
February and April, 1867. 
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that all remains, especially in the religious or ecclesiastical department, yet to 
be accomplished. We have had Christianity now for sixteen hundred years, a 
powerful institution, coloring and transforming much of the life of the civilized 
portions of the world ; yet it is no disparagement to the labors of the past to 
affirm that thus far Christianity has never bad its historian. The soul broad 
enough to take in the full fact, high and skilful enough to perceive its exact 
significance — no more, no less — and tell it to mankind, has not yet come, 
certainly has not manifested himself. 

What is the relation of this phenomenon, this wondrous fact in the cen- 
turies, to the permanent growth and thought of man, to his genuine enfran- 
chisement and redemption ? How far was it a true and substantial awakening 
of men's souls to the grand realities of life ? how far, again, was it a fresh 
kindling of vapid enthusiasm, of wonder and extravagance, and fanatical belief, 
of which the world has had so many instances, a powerful excitation of the 
popular mind, sweeping all before it for the time being, but resting not really 
in intelligent and inspiring recognitions, and fruiting not, therefore, in regen- 
erated life ? 

How did first Christianity relate to other more or less prevailing beliefs 
and usages of that time ? Had it kinship, in origin, with the sect of the 
Essenes, a people who dwelt in the wilderness, were renunciants of the 
world, and had, so we read, all their possessions in common, and held much 
more exalted views of worship and of life than their fellow sects of that 
time generally ? How about the multiplied sects that sprang up, almost in- 
stantly, in the bosom of the Church itself— numberless heresies and angry 
disputings that infected and distracted that body, and now show to us the 
strangest day-dreams and spectral illusions in the new religion ? Were these 
early Christian fathers narrow, dogmatic, proscriptive, certainly before two 
centuries had passed, hardly less, many of them, the creatures of bigotry, 
than the zealous idolators and pagans about them who had instigated and in- 
flicted the dreadful persecutions ? 

How did Christianity meet and look in the face philosophy ? What was 
the greeting to each other of the Greek intellect and the fervent Hebrew 
soul ? Could they do justice to each other, seek mutually mediation and 
blending ? And how did the Christian faith treat the treasures of ancient 
thought, and those rich contributions to culture and life which, coming down 
from Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, and their successors, had descended a pre- 
cious legacy to all the ages ? Did it welcome and gratefully appropriate and 
honor these, broadening out to a genuinely universal and human religion, 
transcending the incunabula of its birth, or did it draw back and encase itself 
in dogma and rite and incantation, until it became one of the veriest idola- 
tries and usurpations the world has ever seen ? And with all this, how much 
and what of it was inner, real, of substantial and vital value to mankind, 
there in the beginning, and there unextinguished to the end, amid all the 
changes and transformfttions that befell ? How much of the worship and the 
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doarine does embody elements that are living, at least normal and wholesome 
for the soul, and that shall therefore abide, have recognition and place in all 
coming culture ? 

It is plain that these questions have not yet had sufficient answer. There 
have been writers enough, narrators, authors in ecclesiastical history, who 
have undertaken to tell the story of Christianity, its birth and fortunes, ven- 
turing freely their judgment and assertion ; but the true historian has not yet 
appeared. Perhaps it is too early to expect him, the qualifications must be 
so high. The fact has been not yet well apprehended. The writing thus 
hXf with slight exception, has been strongly partisan in character, coming for 
most part from men prejudiced, committed, determined at any hazard to 
maintain and bolster up their side, to advocate and establish Christianity ; or, 
on the other hand, from men revolted, embittered, determined to tear down 
and destroy. So, with much debate, and dispute, and dogmatizing, we have 
had little light and genuine exposition. 

But as more clear and just views come in of religion, taking it in its broad, 
comprehensive, human character, there will be fresh examination and entirely 
new adjustment of these things. We have a new standard, the pure absolute 
Truth, before which all must be rigorously held up. No book, institution, or 
dispensation to measure by, no supreme interest in any thing outer. The 
Copernican doctrine revolutionized all the old astronomy ; new tables must 
be constructed from the foundation. So, under the new idea, the reconstruc- 
tion entire of history, especially of ecclesiastical history, will be a necessity. 
There will be new readings, new apprehensions ; men will look to see 
whether they have understood rightly, have done justice to the facts; and 
they will view things under relation more truly and clearly than ever before. 
What of Christianity — the institution, with its beliefs and observances, as we 
see it — is vital, abiding, answering to the unquenched wants of the soul of 
man, let it be separated out, religiously preserved and held in all honor. 
What, on the other hand, is partial, of the time, of limitation, of prejudice, 
belonging to opinion, and not to thought, let it be divorced from the other 
and consigned to the rubbish or the Gehenna of flame. Having no supreme 
interest in any thing historic to protect, let us be loyal to the reality, working 
for the pure Truth, and not for a cause. 

We shall find a tabula rasa, a clean tablet, all the judgments to be re- 
opened and re-examined, and the verdicts perhaps generally reversed. One 
comes to suspect that the adverse side in the great controversy has not been 
fairly stated, that the opponents of Christianity, especially those who ap- 
peared from the ranks of philosophy, have not been justly and candidly pre- 
sented. We feel curious to know what is the deliberate verdict in regard to 
Potamon, Ammonius Saccas, and their successors, especially as we have from 
their enemies hints which seem to afford glimpses of their true attitude. 
They undertook, it appears, to select and segregate, finding Christianity, as 
well as the surrounding paganism, guilty of extravagances and fables ; and they 
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deemed that whatever might be good in any should be sought out and saved, 
the bad thrown away.* Were they wrong ? or did they sec — albeit in a 
glass, darkly — the true faith, the glories of the coming kingdom, and, accord- 
ing to their gift and light, work earnestly for the final end ? Who will tell 
us of this ? 

Then, too, we have names described as virulent opposers — names coming 
from the side of thought — who were bitter enemies of the new religion, per- 
secuted it with their wit and learning, and sought to destroy it. Celsus, 
Lucian, Porphyry, etc., are mentioned as of this class. What did these men 
attack ? Was it religion — the inner worship of man, the soul's true homage 
— or was it the excrescences and perversions, the narrowness, cant, and 
idolatry they saw baptized in rhe Christian name ? Some of them certainly 
were men of high cultivation, apparently also of genuine character. What 
shall we say of them in this relation ? 

Porphyry wiote, we read, fifteen books, or discourses, against the Christians. 
They were burned by Christian hands, under imperial edict : not a copy of 
them remains. Lucas Holstein, a Catholic writer of the seventeenth century, 
after perusing the extracts given by the Fathers, tells us that the effort of 
Porphyry is to overthrow the authority of the sacred Scriptures, ** the founda- 
tion upon which the Christian religion rests." He attempted to prove, he 
says, from their internal character, that those records were of human origin — 
that Jesus was not the Hrst and sole Savior among mankind — that the pro- 
phetic books (as, for instance, the book of Daniel) were historic rather than 
prophetic, that book coming from an author much later than Danie! — that the 
Apostles, from their own showing, as instanced in rhe altercation of Paul and 
Peter, were not altogether men of model possession and character, etc. Who, 
according to the present indications, hit nearest the white, this Syrian philo- 
sopher, or the refuting Christian fathers ? 

It will need patient and careful reading, more catholic than any the church 
has given, to understand these branded enemies aright. They must be 
studied in the light of the universal standard. Never before can they be fitly 
known and characterized. They may not prove to be the men we would 
fain have hoped ; but they certainly are entitled to more broad and equitable 
trial than they thus far have had. We must not be withheld by any incanta- 
tion from study and impartial judgment. It would be interesting to see a 
careful juxtaposition and comparison of the best things of Platonism with the 
best things of the New Testament and the Christian fathers. Probably enough 



* <* They [the Platonic philosophers] approved and adopted many doctrines and institu- 
tions of the Christians, and, following the example of Ammonius, their master, attempted to 
amalgamate the old religion and the new.** 

*< The principle which the whole sect kept in sight — that truth was to be pursued without 
restraint, and to be gleaned out of all systems.** 

*< He [Ammonius Saccas] held this new and singular principle : that the fibles of the tuI- 
gar pagans and their priests, and so, too, the interpretations of the diuiplet •/ CArist, ought to be 
separated from their respective religions.** — Mosheim, Eec/esiast. Hitt, 
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it may be found that Platonism, with its culture and rare elevation of life, was 
one of the most remarkable phenomena and permanent facts of those times. 

It doth not appear what the final results shall be. We have hardly begun 
to apprehend the ripe renderings of knowledge ; doubtless we shall stand 
corrected in many of our impressions and judgments that we deemed most 
advanced and well considered. Probably the jus: judgment of Jesus has not 
been made up by either side in the debate, but it will be affirmed in the light 
of a broader and better wisdom. He will be dislodged permanently from the 
throne of exclusive worship he has so long held in the mind of his followers; 
but he may be found more, much more than his critics describe, of grander 
proportions and sublimer call. Standing mayhap unequalled, it will be seen 
that the chasm that divides him from other great saints is less wide than has 
been supposed, and that no man is master, that his value also is symbolic. 
Many a dull-looking and neglected stone along this roadway of time shall be 
found a gem of the first water, while much that goes for precious jewels, 
paraded and glittering everywhere, will be seen but painted glass. 

There must be mediation. Here is this wealth of philosophy, with its 
record of noble culture in the old sages, and here this simple wisdom and 
love of Jesus, with its record of saintly divine heroism : they must be wedded 
and blended together, forming one exalted, harmonious religion. We need 
all the scattered rays gathered into one pencil of light — the golden grains col- 
lected from all the sands. 

Welcome the historian of the coming time ! We wait with eager eyes his 
appearance. He must be marvellously endowed, of such compass, breadth, 
and impartiality, withal of nicest discernment and appreciation, fine delicacy 
of touch, tremulously sensitive to the slightest presence of truth and merit in 
any, able and courageous, sternly faithful to tell the full fact without the 
shadow of swerving. How he will change, destroy and recreate everywhere, 
bringing in new light and order ! How he will shear away our prejudices 
and prepossessions, and teach us to find nothing unclean that God hath 
cleansed ! The pages of ecclesiastical history will no longer be the chaos we 
now see them, but threads of relation will run through all, and light, like 
polarity, arrange every thing in place. 

We need have no fear. We may be bereaved, but we shall not be made 
desolate Our idols will be broken, our cherished prepossessions taken away, 
but the Spirit, Truth, shall remain. The personal Christ may ascend, but 
the impersonal One, the Consoler, will come in. We need fear no eclipse 
of faith, no extinction of the lode-stars for the soul. All the results of criti- 
cism and large investigation will but i'rtt the spirit from its hampers and 
limitations, that it may soar aloft to God — purge its vision, that it may see 
more clearly the divine majesty. After the utmost solution and illumination 
of science the mystery of the infinite still overarches all, the sublime law of 
duty commands, and the symbolism of nature remains solemn and grand, be- 
yond what thought can reach or tongue can tell. C« D, E. ^d\\AA« 
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CHRIST'S POLITICAL RECORD. 

JESUS of Nazareth, the so-called Savior of the world, about whom so 
much has been written by others, left us nothing which was written by 
himself. We have no account of his ever having indulged in writing except 
on one occasion, and then he did it but as a sham, for no other purpose than 
than to appear unconcious of his immediate surroundings, and not with pen 
and ink, but with his finger, and upon the ground. What we have received 
concerning him is not therefore his account of himself, but consists in great 
part of the "declaration of those things which were most surely believed 
among " the many," whom Luke speaks of, as " having taken in hand" the set- 
ting of them forth in order, "even as they" were "delivered unto them by 
those who from the beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers of the word." 
And they were not written by these until many years after the utterance of 
the words, which they assume to quote, and the happening of the occurrences 
which are attempted to be described by them. The judicial record of his 
trial and execution probably then furnished the only exception to this absence 
of all documentary evidence concerning him. From the social position of 
those to whom we are indebted for our narratives of him, they can hardly 
have been other than illiterate and superstitious men, and therefore the more- 
likely to be influenced by prejudices, which a better education would have 
perhaps removed. Many of them were humble fishermen, a class through 
whose tales of our day "fish stories" have become proverbial for their exag- 
geration. But accepting their statements as having been intended to be truth- 
ful, if we are seeking the truth instead of a support for some preconceived con- 
ceptions of it, we cannot but include in our examination the circumstances 
under which they were made by them. Such is the method which is deemed 
needful by us for all other writings, and there is no sufficient reason for ex- 
empting these from its application. 

And in applying this method we shall at once perceive, that the circum- 
stances of his public trial and execution as being an insurrectionist must neces- 
sarily have been subjects of official record, and would therefore be less liable 
to variations in any subsequent presentation of them than would be the un- 
written events, the long preceding knowledge of which had only been pre« 
served in the fleeting memories of their relaters and the hearers of them, and 
we may therefore with much propriety theorise upon these as being among 
the most reliable of all the presentations concerning him. And we cannot 
here escape the fact, that the only charge upon which he was convicted and 
executed was entirely disconnected with any spiritual or religious questions, 
but was that of instituting what was intended to be a rebellion againt the 
government of the Romans, — the proclaiming of himself the king of the Jews. 
This charge was brought by the chief priests and their associates, and wu 
urged by them probably as a means of ridding themselves of the obnozioot 
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Jesus, he having offended them to the extent of being deemed worthy of death 
by his allusions to themselves and their Holy Temple. They had long sought 
occasion for laying violent hands upon him, but through the circumstance of 
their nation's being subject to the Roman government they were restricted 
from inflicting capital punishment upon any, and they were powerless to ac- 
complish their purpose until they had devised and attained a charge against 
him which involved a capital offence under the Roman law. It was the 
general policy of the Romans to interfere as little as might be with the local 
institutions of the nations conquered by them, only requiring the prompt 
payment of the tribute exacted, and retaining to themselves the enforcing of 
such laws as would secure their continued supremacy. Under such an ar- 
rangement the Jews were in the enjoyment of their own peculiar institutions 
with a limited authority to maintain them, and by virtue of this, Jesus was 
first bound and taken before Annas, the former high priest, and afterward be- 
fore Caiphas, his son-in-law, the then high priest, he who had before given coun- 
sel to the Jews, that it was expedient that one man should die for the people, 
not as modern Christians are claiming with reference to the death of Jesus, 
as an atonement unto God, but unto the Roman Law, to conciliate their rulers, 
who had become suspicious and distrustful from their frequently attempted in- 
surrections, to prevent as 'some of them said, the Romans from coming and 
taking ** away both their place and nation." 

And with such feelings toward him when at the palace of the high priest, 
where ** were assembled all the chief priests and the elders and the scribes, 
the chief priests and elders and all the council sought false witness against 
Jesus to put him to death, but found none.'* 

They were at that time in communication with the traitor Judas, and knew 
the political complications of Jesus, as these were afterward developed before 
Pilate, but they were evidently seeking for some declarations of his, so at 
variance with the prejudices of their people as to reconcile them with their 
intended sacrifice of him, something which would justify them with such in 
surrendering him upon such a change to Pilate. After repeatedly questioning 
him they drew from him an answer which they termed blasphemy, *' and 
they all condemned him to be guilty of death." They were however power- 
less to enforce their own judgment, and he was bound and taken before Pilate 
the Roman governor as a malefactor, and then Pilate said unto them : '^ Take 
ye him and judge him according to your law." But under the counsel of 
Caiphas they were seeking his death, and their thus dealing with him would 
not have accomplished their purpose. The Jews therefore said unto Pilate : 
" It is not lawful for us to put any man to death." With the full knowledge 
of the plans of Jesus as developed to them by the treachery of Judas, Pilate 
proceeded with them to an examination of the accused, asking him, ** Art 
thou the king of the Jews?" An assent to this was hopelessly given by Jesus, 
answering, ** Thou sayest it ;" and he afterward made no further response to 
the many things of which the chief priests proceeded to accuse him« H^ 
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knew that he was in the power of his enemies, and that he was so circum- 
stanced as to be without any availing defence, and he offered none The 
trusted Judas, one of those of whom Jesus had declared that to them it was 
given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of God, (and with the Jews their 
kingdom was believed to be God*s kingdom), he who had carried their bag 
had betrayed him, not merely by his treacherous kiss, but the deeper treachery 
of his revealed secrets. Jesus commenced his public ministrations by preach- 
ing deliverance to the captives, and liberty to them that are bruised. His 
noble spirit ever sympathised with the oppressed, and he would have been 
less than man if his ardent nature, ever alive to the distresses of others, had 
not rebelled against the Roman exactions upon his beloved people. And he 
must have early been regarded by his associates as being their intended de- 
liverer. When the Pharisees were offended in him they ** took counsel how 
they might entangle him in his talk," sending men to approach him as friends 
who enquired, « what thinkest thou ? Is it lawful to give tribute unto Ceasar 
or not?" He so evaded their enquiry that " they marvelled, and left him, and 
went their way." During the three years of his public life he was earnestly 
laboring for something which required secrecy with reference to the public, 
though he told the twelve whom he sent abroad to secure converts, that to 
them it was given to know these mysteries, but to others it was not given. 
And how did these twelve understand him. Did they while laboring with 
him regard him as being any other than an outward savior, intending to restore 
to the Jews the kingdom which had been enjoyed by them, and which their 
prophets had promised to them for ever ? They did this so entirely that they 
even differed among themselves as to the places they should occupy in this 
restored kingdom. And the last words which it is claimed they ever addres- 
sed to Jesus were, ** Lord, will thou at this time restore again the kingdom to 
Israel ?" And on his last visit to Jerusalem, when '* many spread their garments 
in the way, and others cut down branches off the trees, and strewed them in 
the way, and they that went before, and they that followed, cried saying Ho- 
sanna to the son of David. Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord; Hosanna in the highest." Or, Hosanna ; Blessed is the King of Israel 
that cometh in the name of the Lord, when ** the Pharisees said among them- 
selves. Perceive ye how ye prevail nothing," behold the world is gone after 
him, '*when certain Greeks that came up to worship at the feast came to Phi- 
lip saying, sir, we would see Jesus, and Philip cometh and telleth Andrew, 
and again Andrew and Philip tell Jesus, and Jesus answered saying : ** The 
hour is come that the son of man should be glorified," can any doubt that 
Jesus believed they had reached the time when his patriotic wishes were about 
to be realised ? They had before designed to " take him by force, and make 
him a king," and to avoid this premature movement he departed into a moun- 
tain alone. But he now yielded to their wishes. He did so when he said 
unto them " that this that is written must be accomplished in me. And he 
was reckoned among the transgressors for the things concerning me ha^ an 
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end.'' He could not but be so reckoned if he raised the standard of revolt 
igainst the Romans, and to do this he called upon his disciples for the sinews 
of wtr and for arms. He had before sent them forth with neither purse nor 
scrip ; but he now said unto them, " he that hath a purse let him take it, and 
likewise his scrip, and he that hath no sword let him sell his garment and 
buy one." His call for arms was fully answered when they said ** Lord be- 
hold here are two swords." When he thus learned that he had but two 
swords with which to contend with the Roman legions his heart must have 
sunk within him, and in despair he said unto them ** it is enough." ** Being 
in an agony he prayed most earnestly, and his sweat was as it were great 
drops of blood falling down to the ground." He then went apart to pray that 
the cup which he felt was prepared for him might pass from him without his 
drinking it, and this was repeated by him three times before he could trust 
himself in his intended submission with manly fortitude to what he saw must 
be the inevitable consequence of the action which had been taken by him. 
He had become reckoned among the transgressors, and his resources had 
proved to be insufficient for the occasion. The avaricious Judas was betray- 
ing him, and there was no escape for him from his enemies. Resistance was 
useless, and he said to one of his friends who would have defended him with 
his sword, ** put again thy sword into its place, for all they that take the 
sword shall perish with the sword." 

Whatever may have been his own previous hopes and those of his disciples, 
when brought before Pilaie, he realized, and for the first time declared that 
his kingdom was not of this world. When led by the multitude of his accus- 
ers before his judge, they declaring of him ** that they found this fellow per- 
verting the nation, and forbidding to give tribute to Caesar, saying that he 
himself is Christ a king," knowing that all his secrets had been unfolded by 
the traitor Judas he made no attempt at defending himself, and silently yielded 
to the condemnation which Pilate could not escape from declaring upon him. 
His judge, knowing the limited extent of his resources and ** that for envy they 
had delivered him," appears to have regarded him as being too inefficent to 
be dangerous and would gladly have released him and punished Barrabas who 
had done much more than Jesus, for he had slain a man in an insurrection. 
Perhaps in part because of the greater magnitude of his offence the Jews wished 
to save him instead of the then insignificant Jesus, and cried out in reference 
to the latter, ** if thou let this man go thou art not Caesar's friend ! whosoever 
maketh himself a king speaketh against Caesar." Pilate was thus forced to 
yield, and Jesus was condemned and crucified as claiming to be the king of 
the Jews, and this inscription was placed upon his cross << Jesus of Nazareth 
the king of the Jews," or as Luke has it, " This is the king of the Jews," or 
as Mark puts it, ** The King of the Jews," or as Matthew states it, " This is 
Jesus the King of the Jews." Each differing in their words, but all agreeing 
in presenting even to the inscription upon his cross his condemnation and 
death as being a political one, and yet Christians of to day are claiming the 
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death of this excellent and most patriotic man, under these judicially investi- 
gated and clearly defined circumstances of attempted resistance to injustice and 
oppression as being a religious rite or performance involving a propitiatory 
sacrifice for the sins of the whole world ! • 

And they rely for thus ignoring the result of these clearly stated and un- 
impeachable legal proceedings not upon any declarations of Jesus but in part 
upon the general appreciation of the requirements of the Jewish Law in re- 
ference to sacrifices, and in part upon what would seem to be the subsequently 
conceived theories and statements in reference to the life and death of Jesus, 
of writers whose fast-formed political hopes so perished with him at the time 
oi his crucifixion that they forsook or falsely denied him, and who could 
only escape from the odium of an unsuccessful attempt at rebellion by promi- 
nently putting forth and perhaps substituting for the real one other excellent 
acts of his life as having been the bond of association between them. While 
we would not in the smallest degree detract from the merits of Jesus, believ- 
ing that no man ever deserved more of his fellows than he did, we cannot 
but feel that we are rendering a service to his memory by thus marshalling 
the events of his life, and ascribing the effect which these developed to the 
causes which produced them ; and if, as it seems to us, his violent death was 
the result of his sublime patriotism, we do not feel that his reputation as the 
extraordinary man that he was would suffer, from the facts being recognised 
and admitted by all. It would be but the recognising of his pre-eminent pos- 
session of this excellent virtue also, and a transferring of him from the list of 
religious to patriot martyrs, a transfer which mujt need be made by us or the 
sole history of his death discarded as being untruthful. And such a death 
accords with the whole spirit of his life. His highest profession was that of 
Love, his labors were directed to the promotion of Love, Fraternity and 
£quality. The lame, the halt and the blind, the leper, the harlot, the 
publican and the sinner, the physically and morally deformed and depraved, 
even those possessed of devils were sought out by him and made to feel that 
in him they had a brother and a loving friend. As the sum of all his require- 
ments. Love was declared to be the badge of his discipleship. And no man 
could show greater love for his fellows than he did by thus imperilling and 
yielding up his life on their behalf; and through such an acceptance of him 
by us, while we could embrace him as a brother, he would still stand before 
us presenting evidences of a more fully developed spiritual nature than are 
anywhere else furnished us. And through such an acceptance of him we 
should happily be preserved from the absurdity of looking for the salvation 
of the immortal soul to the wicked sacrifice by others of this mortal body of 
a ** son of man," as he so frequently designated himself among those who 
afterwards, while recording these his declarations of himself, renewed their 
denial of him by mistakenly asserting for him a higher origin. There are 
portions of his life and teachings which would seem inconsistent with his 
death for such a cause, but they are less so than they are with some other 
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poitioni of his fully admitted life. When Matthew tells us Jesus was at one 
dme so under the influence of the Devil and his temputions as to have been 
carried hither and thither by him, he makes a statement concerning him of 
which his life would probably furnish no truthful repetition, and points unto 
what must have been with him unlawful aspirations for power both in church 
and sute. With such a record it needs not that his friends should deny on 
his behalf the sometimes indulgence by him of lawful ones. The possession 
of these, and his yielding to them to the extent of desiring to deliver his 
people from foreign oppression, would entirely accord with his almost con- 
dnual efforts to promote their physical comfort and well being, and would 
not be inconsistent with a proper cultivation of his own spiritual nature. 

If we regard him as being God, the record would make him incredibly in- 
consistent with himself, if as being man we should expect to find variations 
in his character and actions, and we would not herein be disappointed. Hia 
life and death amid so many wicked men seem to have been just what a good 
man's ought to be. 

J. J. M. 



GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 

IT might be as well to premise that we don't mean the great expectations 
of Mr. Dickens but our own, so that those who are just now absorbed in 
the great Englishman can stop reading at once, without the discomfort of 
going further, to be more grievously disappointed. 

We are so conscious of our own faults, and at the same time so sensitive to 
the opinion of our friends, that as a compromise with conscience we have 
got into the habit of rapping our own knuckles over the shoulders of other 
people. So, whenever we are particularly hard on imaginary offenders, be 
sure, good friends, that we are aiming well-directed blows at our own secret 
failings. 

We used to hear in childhood a proverb that seems to our understanding a 
sort of supplement to apostolic teachings (we hope no one will accuse us of 
profanity), which was to this effect, *< Blessed is him who expects nothing, 
for he shall not be disappointed." 

How many times, when we have been walking in rash security over slip- 
pery places, trusting to our superior shoes or dexterous step, have we been 
brought up, or rather down, in so sudden a manner as to realize most pain- 
fully that we were but as other men. Pride is not the only lofty thing in the 
world that is subject lo falls — serene Hope herself will stumble now and then, 
and her less ideal sister. Expectation, with whom we have often stood on ti\^- 
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toe, still more frequently loses her btlance. We know that she is subject to 
such overturnings, but keep constantly trying to assure ourselves that she is 
more reliable now than formerly, and so we let her lead us on by the finger- 
tips over slippery tracks or dizzy heights, always with some new rose color 
in the disunce, fairer than the last she showed us, but fading just u quickly 
on our approach. 

Men say that experience is our best teacher ; surely she is a flinty-hearted 
dame, when she trusts us to the will-o' wisp guidance of idle expectation. 
The young author sends forth his bantling verses upon the world. He 
knows they are poor, little, featherless creatures, yet hopes, somehow, their 
wings will grow and carry his fame over the lands. But they sicken in the 
unwholesome atmosphere of the conntry newspaper, and seem to fade into 
nothingness before his eyes. Their fate is more pitiable than he expected, 
though he knew it would be so all the while. The disappointment is deeper 
than he thought, and he feels as if the world had done him an injury. 

The maiden is ready to sacrifice all things for love. No life is too mean, 
no surroundings too poor, in company with the beloved ; and she assures him 
that, if necessary, it will be better to count the sixpences together than to live 
longer apart. But she never expects to count the sixpences ; she thinks, by 
careful handling of the shillings, to avoid that, and the gripe of poverty is as 
real as if it had never been colored by her rainbow dream. 

The young housekeeper has her little store of household maxims, her 
theory on the management of servants, her notions of domestic economy, and 
is impatient to try them ; but, too often, the disappointment is disastrous 
to health and comfort, when it is found that by some sad perverseness, realities 
will not conform themselves to theories. 

A man fancies that he possesses extraordinary executive capacity ; he thinks 
he can combine materials and men, and make them serve his purposes of sel- 
fishness or of philanthropy ; but, to use a homely phrase, the bottom falls out 
of his calculations, and he is forced to be content with the lesser work that 
he can accomplish single-handed. Slowly and painfully he learns that to be 
well served one must himself learn to serve others, for there is great meaning 
to the soubriquet which the French gave to one of their kings, the ** Well- 
served !" 

We think sometimes we hear ringing in the air the merry laugh of Puck, 
with his tantalizing words, ** Lor, what fools these mortals be !" Some one 
will begin to ask us pretty soon what we mean, and whose follies we have in 
mind. Did we not say, curious ones, in the beginning, that this was a cur- 
tain lecture for ourselves. Our knuckles are smarting sufficiently for the pre- 
sent ; if we have hit anybody else's, perhaps they will find comfort, as wc 
do, in anointing the sores with a little of the all-healing ointment oi self- 
conceit. 

G. F. T. 
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NO SECT IN HEAVEN. 

TALKING of sects till late one eve^ 
Of the various doctrines the saints believe. 
That night I stood in a troubled dream. 
By the side of a darkly flowing stream 

And a '* Churchman" down to the river came : 
When I heard a strange voice call his name, 
** Good father, stop ; when you cross this tide. 
You must leave your robes on the other side." 

But the aged father did not mind. 
And his long gown floated out behind. 
As down to the stream his way he took. 
His pale hands clasping a gilt-edged book. 

** Pm bound for heaven, and when I'm there, 
I shall want my book of Common Prayer; 
And though I put on a starry crown, 
I should feel quite lost without my gown." 

Then he fixed his eye on the shining track. 
But his gown was heavy, and held him back. 
And the poor old father tried in vain, 
A single step in the flood to gain. 

I saw him again on the other side, 
But his silk gown floated on the tide ; 
And no one asked in that blissful spot. 
Whether he belonged to " the Church" or not. 

Then down to the river a Quaker strayed. 
His dress of a sober hue was made ; 
** My coat and hat must be all of gray, 
I cannot go any other way." 



Then he buttoned his coat straight up to his chin. 
And staidly, solemnly, waded in. 
And his broad-brimmed hat he pulled down tight 
Over his forehead, so cold and white. 

But a strong wind carried away his hat ; 
A moment he silently sighed over that. 
And then, as he gazed to the farther shore. 
The coat slipped off*, and was seen no more. 

As he entered heaven, his suit of gray 
Went quietly sailing — away — away. 
And none of the angels questioned him 
About the width of his beaver's brim. 



»» 
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Next came Dr. Watts with a bundle of Psalms 

Tied nicely up in his aged arms. 

And hymns as many, a very wise thing. 

That the people in heaven, ** all round,'' might sing. 

But I thought that he heaved an anxious sigh. 
As he saw that the river ran broad and high. 
And looked rather surprised as, one by one. 
The Psalms and Hymns in the wave went down. 

And after him, with his MSS., 

Came Wesley, the pattern of godliness. 

But he cried, '' Dear me, what shall I do ? 

The water has soaked them through and through. 

And there on the river, far and wide. 
Away they went down the swollen tide. 
And the saint astonished, passed through alone. 
Without his manuscripts, up to the throne. 

Then gravely walking, two saints by name, 
Down to the stream together came. 
But as they stopped at the river's brink, 
I saw one saint from the other shrink. 

** Sprinkled or plunged, may I ask you, friend. 

How you attained to life's great end ?" 

" Tbusy with a few drops on my brow." 

*' But / have been dipped, as you'll see me now. 

<* And I really think it will hardly do. 
As I'm * close communion,' to cross with you ; 
You're bound, I know, to the realms of bliss. 
But you must go that way, -and I'll go this." 

Then straightway plunging with all his mighty 
Away to the left — his friend at the right. 
Apart they went from this world of sin. 
But at last together they entered in. 

And now, when the river was rolling on, 

A Presbyterian church went down ; 

Of women there seemed an innumerable throng. 

But the men I could count as they passed along. 

And concerning the road, they could never agree. 
The old or the new way, which it could be. 
Nor ever a moment paused to think 
That both would lead to the river's brink. 
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And a sound of murmuring long and loud 

Came ever up from the moving crowd, 

** You're in the old way, and I'm in the new. 

That is the false, and this is the true," — 

Or, *' I'm in the old way, and you're in the new. 

That is the false, and this is the true." 

But the brethren only seemed to speak. 
Modest the sisters walked, and meek. 
And if ever one of them chanced to say 
What troubles she met with on the way. 
How she longed to pass to the other side. 
Nor feared to cross over the swelling tide, 
A voice arose from the brethren then : 
" Let no one speak but the * holy men ;' 
For have ye not heard the words of Paul, 
* Oh, let the women keep silence all ?' 
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I watched them long in my curious dream. 

Till they stood by the borders of the stream. 

Then, just as I thought, the two ways met. 

But all the brethren were talking yet. 

And wouid talk on, till the heaving tide 

Carried them over, side by side ; 

Side by side, for the way was one. 

The toilsome journey of life was done. 

And all who in Christ the Saviour died. 

Came out alike on the other side. 

No forms, or crosses, or books had they. 

No gowns of silk, or suits of gray. 

No creeds to guide them, or MSS. 

For all had put on Christ's righteousness." 



NICK-NACKS FOR THE SENATE. 

[The following reflections are the result ot a perusal of the lenate^s yearly bill of stationery 
and small wares.] 

WOMEN are often rated for their extravagance, but we think that the 
same number of woman selected as indiscriminately as are these fifty- 
two gentlemen, would hardly run up so large a bill of nick-nacks at the 
nation's expense as these gentlemen have. The immense number of pocket- 
knives reminds us of the criticism of an English traveller who said that the 
toilet of the Americans was never finished in their chambers, for they might 
be seen cleaning their finger-nails on the piazza of the hotel, etc. How par- 
ticular these gentlemen must be in that respect. Then the four hundred and 
five pen knives ; do all the gentlemen write with quills, and write so inces- 
santly that they use up eight pen knives apiece in oue year ; this cannot 
be or there would be a charge for quills. 
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It is fashionable in certain classes of society, to express contempt and mal- 
ignity by pulling out the hair of the enemy. Probably congressmen have 
substituted shears for fingers in this operation ; the seven hundred and three 
pairs of shears would suggest something of the kind, for surely one thousand 
one hundred and thirty-seven pairs of scissors should be sufficient for the of- 
fice use of the same fifty- two members. 

The number of sponges is not stated but they cost almost four hundred 
dollars ; enough one would think to wipe out all the private quarrels of the 
senators, with some clean ones left to go towards expunging the national debt. 

We know so little of public life that we could not surmise the use of the 
two hundred pairs of kid-gloves, unless it were to give an air of refinement 
and gentility to some backwoods members ; but a friend reminds us that they 
must have been black kids to wear at funerals of public men. How much 
would it cost to furnish them with gloves to attend each other's funerals, one 
at a time till they had chawed each other up Kilkenny fashion, and would 
not this be a cheap mode of ridding the nation of this expensive nuisance. 

The number of diaries is small, only two each, from which we would 
infer that the gentlemen are not very methodical in their manner of conduct- 
ing business, or have very little business except publicaffairs which are every 
body's business, and expected to manage themselves. 

Perhaps ^yt or six portfolios each is a moderate allowance for men who 
must keep up a constant correspondence with constituents and deliver them- 
selves of several four-hour speeches during one session. 

It would be a fair inference that the emoluments of the post are not in- 
significant when each gentleman requires eight pocket-books per annum. Per- 
haps however greenbacks have a sort of explosive force while they linger so 
near the treasury department, and rend their bonds in endeavors to get back 
to their native element. 

Brushes ; are they for boots, hats, coats or heads. If the gentlemen have any 
hair left after the possible shearing we have hinted at, one would suppose that 
the thought of four hundred and nine brushes would frighten it out of existence. 

But the pin-cushions, fi\t hundred and fifty-six pin-cushions ; we think 
fifty-two old maids would scarcely consume more than ten pin-cushions each in 
one year. Perhaps the gentlemen are all bachelors or are temporarily divor- 
ced from their families and are forced to the somewhat feminine resource of 
pins to supply the place of missing buttons. Would it not be charitable and 
economical to furnish a matron whose sole duty should be to sew on buttons 
for these unfortunates, saving both pins and pin-cushions. 

There ! we thought they could not use quills ; that would be impossible 
when we are charged for one thousand and eighty-five boxes of pens, and two 
thousand two hundred and three lead-pencils. By the way those pencils cost 
S724; what were they made of? 

Lastly, it requires one million eight hundred and seven thousand four hun- 
dred and fifty-one envelopes to scatter abroad the speeches and the wisdom 
of this company ofsMges. 
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We think there is one ittm omitted in the publication of this little bill ; 
we are left in suspense as to the actual amount of red tape in use during the 
past year. If we could know the average yearly consumption of this article, 
we might be more patient while it is slowly uncoiling itself, and await the 
end of the roll with greater patience. A Caviller. 



MARRIED. 
Part II. 



MISTRESS Elsie Glendenning 
went about her house on the 
morning of the day on which Miss 
Vaughan was to arrive, with bended 
brows. The advent was not to her, 
it must be confessed, a very welcome 
one. Indeed if Mistress Elsie had 
been left to her own small devices and 
stratagems, she would have been sure 
to have found a way of avoiding the 
visit. The daintiest of notes would 
have been dispatched to her dear cou- 
sin Eloise, regretting that the sad 
state of her domestic arrangements, 
or her own delicate health, or some 
one or other of the half-dozen inci- 
dents and accidents which shrewd 
housekeepers always keep on hand 
ready made for such emergencies, 
would render it impossible for her to 
make a visit from dear Eloise,yW now, 
all that she should desire it to be. 
But the case was imperative. It ad- 
mitted of no such amelioration. Abner 
Vaughan's family, who had been ab- 
sent for two or three years in Europe, 
were returning, and had sent for Eloise 
to meet them on their arrival at the 
old house in Brockendale. Meantime 
circumstances had delayed them for a 
short but indefinite period in New 
York, and Mrs. Vaughan had written 
to Mrs. Glendenning to say, that 
rather than disturb Eloise's arrange- 
ments for the journey, she should take 
the liberty of asking her dear Elsie to 
entertain her for them until their ar- 
rival. As the female representative of 
the Vaughan fortune, Mrs. Abner 
Vaughan was one of the powers that 
be to Elsie, and such a mandate was 
no more to be disobeyed than a royal 



ukase. Therefore Mrs. Glendenning 
walked about her house with bended 
brows. 

Her position social and domestic 
was as much to her mind as that of a 
mortal well can be. Not that Mrs. 
Glendenning had not counted some 
losses. The early dream of her life 
had been to marry her cousin Proctor, 
and slipping quietly to leeward of 
Mrs. Abner Vaughan, who was a 
capable and imposing, though some- 
what arrogant woman, to manage that 
unsuspecting lady's life into exact ac- 
cordance with her own desires and 
purposes. If she could have won 
Proctor she would have found no dif- 
ficulty in doing all the rest, but that 
young man proved intractable, and 
with much inward bitterness of heart 
she had been obliged to abandon her 
schemes. She was quite sharp sighted 
enough to know very well to whose 
influence she owed in a great measure 
her defeat. 

Eloise's supremacy with her Uncle 
and Aunt Vaughan was however too 
well-founded to be attacked to advan- 
tage, and she had been obliged to 
content herself with^nursing in secret 
a very lively grudge against that young 
lady. Meantime Providence had 
thrown Dr. Glendenning in her way ; 
had, so to speak, given him into her 
very hand, and she accepted him and 
was devoutly thankful for him, as 
many another woman so placed, has 
been for similar favors. He was a 
gentleman of fine appearance and good 
standing in his profession ; he always 
treated her as a lady should be treated 
in her ovm Vvoxja^^ %xv^ >^^\>.^ ^\.V 
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there had been something in his de» 
meanor, a sort of unspoken demand 
for a kind of sympathy and apprecia- 
tion which she was conscious of being 
unable to yield, she had managed to 
evade those moods and demonstrations 
in a manner which, without any sud- 
den violence to his feelings, quite 
precluded their frequent recurrence. 
The doctor did indeed thereafter show 
some want of consideration for various 
of her individual notions ; but so long 
as he did not interfere with her own 
'pursuance of them, that troubled her 
very little. She was conscious too, 
that he was subject to moods when 
her presence did not seem to cheer 
him, rather the opposite ; but this too 
caused her little grief. Men, she 
supposed, had always their times of 
being unapproachable. They were 
sure to come around again to their 
normal spirits ; it was only a question 
of waiting, and that was a demand 
which Mrs. Elsie was quite equal to. 
The Doctor worked hard, was every 
where treated with great respect ; 
was in fact a rising man. She felt 
that she had on the whole, done as 
well with her chances in life, as she 
ought to have expected, and was 
therefore on very good terms with 
herself, as well as with all the world. 
The little episode of her married 
life, connected with Eloise Vaughan, 
had however caused her some secret 
pique. No woman likes to feel that 
another woman exists, who has power 
to rival her in her husband's regard. 
Perhaps a person of Elsie Glenden- 
ning's character feels the irritation 
more keenly than one cast in a more 
generous mold. Something in the 
doctor's manner as she had conveyed 
to him the contents of her Aunt 
Vaughan's letter, had suggested to her 
more forcibly than was agreeable, the 
possibilities of this woman's power ; 
the incident had called up old grudges, 
and altogether Mrs. Elsie was on this 
particular morning in as aggravated 
a state of rebellion against Providence 
and things in general as was possible 



to a person of her very moderate 
caliber. She felt this, was aware that 
it was sinful, — Mrs. Elsie was a de- 
vout member of the church, and some- 
thing of a ritualist, — and abstained from 
meat that day at dinner, by way of 
penance. 

" She refuses a kidney roast ;'* the 
doctor soliloquized mentally. ** Then 
she is a good deal stirred up about 
something. It must be this visit of 
Miss Vaughan. It is always a good 
thing for a married man to note how 
the domestic weather-vane stands." 

And the doctor governed himself 
throughout the meal accordingly. He 
mentioned Miss Vaughan not at all ; 
and Elsie chatted away about her roses 
and the annoyance of bugs, and the 
best means of defence against them, 
and the doctor prescribed a new thing 
of his own devising, all in a quite 
unconscious way. After dinner, there 
were office hours and patients to visit 
for the doctor ; and for Mrs. Elsie 
ample time to arrange all the little 
details of her plan of reception. 

" Doctor," she had said, as she 
rose from the dinner table, " which 
horse will you drive down to the 
depot this evening to meet Eloise." 
This by way of ascertaining if he 
meant to go at all. 

" Neither," the doctor had replied 
sententiously. '*I shall be engaged 
at that hour. John and Major will 
be at your service however, if you 
wish to go." 

** Oh !" she had replied with a little 
sigh, ** I am too ill to day. I shall have 
to make my excuses to Eloise. It will 
be all the same to her, no doubt." 

The role of a woman in delicate 
health is in some hands altogether so 
charming, that a lady who knows how 
to make the most of it, might really 
afford to bear the pains and perils of 
maternity once a year, for the sake of 
the advantages. Dr. Glendenning 
glanced around at his wife Elsie, fan- 
cied she did look a trifle pale, and 
came back and kissed her kindly, as a 
good husband should. Mrs. Elsie 
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felt certain then, that her plan was 
the very best one possible ; while the 
doctor walked away stronger than ever 
in his resolution, to avoid this new 
comer as much he might politely , and 
to crowd every moment of her visit 
with work or study. The doctor 
was honesty and had a sense of pride 
besides, in being faithful and true to 
an obligation which he might be 
said to have voluntarily assumed. 

The last hour before sunset there- 
fore, when he would have otherwise 
been at leisure, he devoted to a soli- 
tary walk across the fields to the cot- 
tage of Dame Goodman, an aged 
paralytic sufferer, who was in a pro- 
fessional way his dependant and bene- 
ficiary. The evening was still and 
golden, the air tremulous with dew 
and perfume, and Dr. Glendenning 
felt as he looked across the wide serene 
landscape, as if there were a great 
poem dissolved in the spaces about 
him, if only he could put it into the 
alembic of his thought and crystallize 
it into language. 

" But," he sighed to himself, " I 
am losing all the poetry and freshness 
of my youth ; growing hard and prac- 
tical and fossiliferous every day I live. 
There is an element wanting in my 
life ; a conserving, immortalizing es- 
sence, that should have kept me at 
thirty, still tender and genial as a child. 
I wonder, I wonder, if the old fables 
are true, and there is an Elixir of Life, 
which not to find is the only real ill 
which can befall a mortal ?" 

He had reached a stile, and was sit- 
ting down upon it« to humor his rest- 
less thought, which would absorb all 
the activity of his being ; with eyes 
bent upon the green turf at his feet. 
Presently, a rustling, the slightest 
possible sound startled his ear. He 
looked up, and beheld indeed, the 
poem he had dreamed of. 

A slight, pale woman, with dark 
hair, and eyes of spirit-like and starry 
radiance ; and a general litheness and 
elegance of figure, so unstudied as to 
be more apparent in the loose-fitting 



traveling-garment she wore, than it 
would have been in a robe of satin, 
was all externally that he saw ; but 
these details no more revealed her, 
as she impressed herself upon his in- 
terior consciousness than the midnight 
sky reveals its secrets of order and 
harmony to the shepherd on the lonely 
moor who searches it for prognosti- 
cations of the weather. She was ap- 
proaching to cross the stile, he held 
out his hand to assist her, saying as 
he did so, all the time conscious of 
the inconsistency of his thought. 

" It is Eloise Vaughan." 

" Yes," she said, with a most 
engaging frankness, ** it is Eloise 
Vaughan; but who of all my old 
friends in Brockendale shames mv 
memory so utterly ?" 

** It is indeed an old friend whom 
you meet, Eloise," he said, speaking 
from that deep consciousness to which 
she seemed irresistibly to appeal, 
''older far than you know, though it is 
after all only Richard Glendenning." 

" Cousin Richard ?" she said, with 
a faint intonation of wonderment. 

" Yes," he said, " you hesitate I 
see very charitably, to put to my ac- 
count this seeming want of courtesy." 

" Oh no," she interrupted, " I was 
glad no one met me. It left me so 
at liberty to consign my trunks to 
John, and come quietly across these 
well remembered fields myself. I 
love Brockendale, cousin Richard, 
every inch of it. It is a dear old 
home.** 

The sun had already set, and the 
shadows were falling. As Dr. Glen- 
denning had assisted her over the stile 
he had drawn her hand into his arm, 
and so they slowly walked homeward 
through the dusk. 

Tha talk between them was strange- 
ly unconventional. From the very 
first they ignored the outer world of 
dust and noise and incidents and acci- 
dents, and walked together in that 
deep, still realm of feeling and phan- 
tasy which so few comparatively of 
world-dwellers ever enter. Deep 
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and still now, destined by and by to 
reveal to them, a rush and whirl of 
the elements, such as the outer plane 
of life is never the scene of. 

Mistress Elsie, looking out of the 
window from her sofa in the shady 
corner of the room, was amazed to 
see John drive home with a load of 
trunks, and no owner therefor ; and 
a few minutes later to behold her 
lawful husband strolling up the gravel 
walk, and on his arm, her delicate 
face lifted to his in the most unre- 
strained chat, a woman whom she 
had never loved, but whom from this 
moment she hated. 

As they stepped upon the door- 
sill, she coughed a little cough. The 
sound recalled Dr. Glendenning to 
his recollections with a shock that was 
like a dream of falling, from which 
one wakens suddenly. He saw at 
once that Elsie's face was not quite 
placid, and hastened to explain. 

** The strangest chance, my dear. 
Miss Vaughan preferred walking, and 
came across the fields alone, by which 
means we met just at the stile which 
leads to Dame Goodman's. How 
are you feeling since supper ?" 

** Oh ! quite as usual, thank you. 
Eloise, dear, I did so regret not being 
able to meet you at the depot. It 
seemed so unkind, but when one has 
a doctor for a husband, one is always 
under the professional eye." And 
she looked up so fondly into Richard's 
face. Miss Vaughan ought not to 
have been aware that a ripple had 
ever disturbed the serenity between 
them. 

But Miss Vaughan was so aware, 
though not perhaps at the moment, 
consciously. A quiet, cheerful, un- 
conventional woman, with a heart 
attuned to some fine and strong chords 
of feeling, an intellect to which an 
absolute integrity was so truly pivotal, 
that it faced all contingencies of 
thought or revelations of the spheres 
with a deep and dauntless courage, her 
rarest peculiarity was, after all, her 
wonderful intuitiveness. As some still 



forest tarn glasses with equal fidelity 
the green moss on its margin, the 
plumy ferns which dip into its waters, 
the spray of foliage which overhangs 
it, or the still heavens with their 
golden stars which bend abqve it, so 
her nature received into its translucent 
depths a faithful and undisturbed pic- 
ture of all events and relations about 
her. To all the world Richard and 
Elsie might seem truly husband and 
wife ; she might even herself not con- 
sciously dissent from the proposition, 
but deep below all intellectual per- 
ceptions, her nature still asserted a 
subtile sense of dissonance. 

*' I trust," she said serenely, " that 
my coming has not been too mMi" 
apropos,** 

" Quite otherwise, I assure you, 
I was delighted when Aunt Dorothea 
made the arrangement ; only I have 
a little fear that you will not find 
yourself well entertained." 

" Oh !" replied Eloise, " I cannot 
have too much liberty to entertain 
myself in Brockendale. If you will 
let me make you the least possible 
trouble I will be answerable for all 
other consequences." 

Richard, meanwhile, with a salutary 
remembrance of his pre-formed reso- 
lution had excused himself from the 
company of the ladies. 

For three days he steadfastly avoided 
her. At meal times, and in casual 
pauses of the day's occupation, he 
could not make his nature unaware of 
her ; though to be sure Elsie so timed 
her demands upon him, as to leave 
him as little as possible in a state of 
calm receptivity. With womanly 
tact, too, she made a very fair showing 
of the justice of her claims. Her suf- 
ferings may have been exaggerated, 
but they were not altogether the crea- 
tions of fancy, and moreover the ex- 
aggerations were judiciously managed. 
In the circumstances too there was 
something which appealed powerfully 
to a very deep and tender sentiment 
in Richard's heart. With a misgiv- 
ing of danger, he rallied all his forces 
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iround the old citadel. Its founda- 
tions might be unstable, but he would 
fortify them to the extent of his last 
resource ; the walls might be crumb- 
lingy but he would man them bravely ; 
the flag might not signal his deepest 
loyalty » but he had raised it himself, 
and he would stand by it. So much 
he owed to his own consistency ; to 
his integrity at the bar of his family 
and of the world. Many a man, 
similarly placed, has made a good 
fight, has kept the faith, and won the 
crown of a spotless name and fame 
before the world ; a family well kept 
together, and all the hosts of scandal 
held in abeyance. It is a good re- 
ward to win, if not at too great a 
cost. Let us take into the account 
that there is a difference between 
fighting an outward predilection, and 
running a muck against a central and 
eternal law like gravitation ; also that 
the highest prizes on the external plane 
of life are chaff" and ashes in that 
immortal realm to which the soul of 
man owes irresistible and undying al- 
legiance, and where the golden crown 
of attainment is an absolute and un. 
varying truth, in heart and life as 
well as on the lip. 

By a steady adherence to his reso- 
lution Dr. Glendenning might have 
achieved the victory he had set his 
heart on. But unfortunately this re- 
solution militated against Mrs Glen- 
denning's plans. During these three 
days she had been sedulously striving 
to impress upon the mind of Eloise a 
conviction that Dr. Glendenning was 
the most devoted of husbands. The 
undercurrent of her thought was per- 
haps a memory of the time when 
Proctor Vaughan had passed one of 
his cousins by to prefer another, and 
she was determined to convince Eloise 
that she was not now suffering from 
any similar want of appreciation. 
That in fact the present more than 
made up to her any possible deficiency 
of the past. To do this successfully 
she counted with excellent judgment 
upon her husband's sense of honor and 



domestic propriety, and at the same 
time she saw, or thought she did, in 
this arrangement of things a means of 
keeping him so perfectly within range 
of her own influence as to secure him 
against what she was pleased mentally 
to term Miss Vaughan's machinations. 
Therefore, when Richard after a 
hasty and perhaps taciturn breakfast 
showed a disposition to absent him- 
self for the day, Elsie would say with 
a smile of the most winning entreaty. 

" You will not be gone long, dear ? 
I am so nervous now when you are 
absent." 

To which the Doctor would reply, 
" I had planned to go to Waterford 
to day upon business, but if you de- 
sire, I can postpone it." 

** Then do, by all means, love, 
Eloise would like to ride over to the 
Black Rock this evening, and I shall 
not dare to go unless you drive. John 
is so careless," 

Whereupon the doctor would quiet- 
ly bite his lip, and say : 

" I shall take great pleasure in driv- 
ing you over." And Elsie would 
smile upon him and then look at Eloise 
in a manner which baid as plainly as 
words could say it, 

** You see — he is my slave." 

But always it happened when they 
drove to Black Rock, or to one or 
other of the dozen charmed localities 
which Eloise's unforgetting memory 
associated with the past, that while 
Elsie directed the conversation mainly 
into her own shallow channels, to the 
weariness of her still uncomplaining 
listeners, there floated in here and 
there a strain of the pure harmony of 
Eloise's nature, which kept on ringing 
through Dr. Glendenning's brain for 
many an hour thereafter, in a way 
which his wife Elsie could not pos- 
sibly suspect, because her nature was 
so constructed that to her ear there 
had been no harmony. 

Thus one day as they came out of 
the deep Brockendale woods upon the 
green meadows which sloped down 
to the river, Elsie exclaimed : 
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" I think forests are abominable ; 
they tear one's shoes and disarrange 
one's drapery, and are every way 
rough and outlandish. If I had made 
the world there should not have been 
woods in any civilized portion of it." 

** No woods," said Eloise, " no 
cool shadows in your landscape ; no 
sacred reserve of solitude? Next to 
the infinitude of sky and distance, I 
should miss most from nature the 
withdrawal and mystery of the forests." 

Apropos to which Elsie said that 
evening to the doctor : 

** How Eloise drags in her art at 
every turn of the conversation. It 
seems to me in bad taste." 

The doctor replied with a shrug of 
the shoulders, which might have re- 
ferred to the thing quoted or to Elsie's 
appreciation of it, as the listener 
chose to interpret it. The truth was 
that the remark had seemed to him 
to be very suggestive of character. 
There was about Eloise a reserve of 
power which made her attractions 
seem ezhaustless. Always one felt 
that the concerns of the hour or the 
day were so incidental to her. All 
that interested her deeply had the 
sweep of eternities in it. A friend- 
ship was not with her a matter of 
taste or convenience or recreation, but 
an intimate accord of spirits, which 
rung out celestial and undying music. 
Love would be to her, ah ! who but 
the lover upon whom she smiled could 
tell tobat it would be ! A giving and 
receiving so perfect and co-ordinate, 
that henceforth two souls should beat 
only one rythm in the music of life ; 
and all life, even pains and perils, 
should flow in numbers that should 
enchant, since the great law of 
harmony receives and dissolves and 
makes glorious even discords them- 
selves. 

All this Eloise revealed to the 
Doctor, and so doing, as unconsciously 
as the sun in mid-heavens discovers 
to you a flower in the hedge-row, she 
revealed to him — Love. It seemed 
to him to be not a sentiment, not at 



all a passion, but just a great central 
soulful /aft; a relation of things to 
positive, so inevitable, that not the 
ruin of all physical nature could jar it 
one hair's breadth from its perfect poise 
and respondence. All sentiment clung 
about it, and beautified it ; all passion 
surged through it, and vivified it; 
but in its essential nature it was a 
principle primal and eternal as the 
spheres. 

So much made clear to him, it 
seemed at first immaterial whether 
Eloise dwelt in his house or in an- 
other ; whether he saw her each day or 
only on chance occasions. Had he 
been younger in spirit, or had this 
revelation come to him under circum- 
stances less solemn and commanding, 
— for it is a solemn thing for the soul 
of man to hear destiny calling, and it- 
self fetterea by a clod of earth — he 
would no doubt have yearned passion- 
ately for the blessing of her constant 
presence, of the perpetual overflow 
of her beauty and her inspiration 
upon his soul. He would have felt 
the very manly longing and determi- 
nation to win expression for all this 
overcharged fullness of feeling. As 
it was he abandoned the right to all 
this utterly, cheerfully — since he must. 
One desire only his soul clung to, 
cried out for, would take no bribe, 
no refusal, instead of. Jf he called, 
foou/J she hear him. Looking at the 
whiteness of her life, the perfect puri- 
ty that ensphered her, he dared make 
no sign. Yet again and again he said 
to himself: '* She is mine, as I am 
hers. She will never be consciously 
strong and pure, she will never reach 
the fullness of her womanhood, till 
she knows it." 

The Vaughans had returned to 
Brockendale, and Eloise was with 
them. The doctor saw her once a 
week perhaps, as chance or other 
people's plans brought it about ; never 
by his own will. At such times he 
touched her hand, exchanged a casual 
word, allowed himself possibly one 
hungry glance into the depths of her 
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sttiry eyes, but never any more. The 
Vaughanssaid, Richard is too much en- 
grossed in his profession. He ought 
to be more social ! The family has 
done a great deal for him, he should 
acknowledge it! Even Elsie felt 
nothing more than that vague misgiv- 
ing which was as much as anything 
the relic of an old habit of feeling 
towards Eloise. 

The doctor rode hard all day, and 
studied late into the night, watching 
Elsie meantime a little sadly as she 
walked wearily among her flowers, 
or sewed industriously at the piles of 
fleecy muslin, which filled her basket. 
He had never since their brief honey- 
moon been more tender toward Elsie 
than in just these days ; yet never be- 
fore had she so surely felt his distance 
from her. Since he had thoroughly 
learned what she was not to him, he 
could be patient to recognize and ap- 
preciate what she was, and what she 
soon would be. 

Yet serenely as his life seemed out- 
wardly to run, who shall tell the con- 
flicts with which its solitudes were 
filled. There were still times brief 
and bright, when inspired by some 
sweet soulful ray of her eye, or some 
thrilling utterance of her lips, he fan- 
cied, that simply to love might fill the 
measure of human happiness. He 
had dreamed of love, as he had dream- 
ed of Eloise ; seeing her had realized 
all his dreams, and it seemed to him 
that just that absolute verification of 
the world-old stories about the divine 
passion, just that simple certainty that 
his soul held in inalienable possession 
the fee-simple of a glorious, spiritual 
estate of which, in the long sweep of 
the ages, no power, human or divine, 
could defraud him, into which at some 
sure time when he should have reached 
his spiritual manhood, the Lord of 
Life should bid him enter, was a 
sweetness that could content him in- 
definitely. But there were other 
times, and they were far more numer- 
ous and enduring, when the world 
•eemed very dark to him, and his por- 



tion in it very bitter. He had laid 
hold on Truth — his soul cried out for 
freedom ; and he rebelled with im- 
potent rage against the limitations to 
which both Truth and Freedom are 
subject in this world. He was too 
noble to make individual complaints. 
Elsie had deceived him, but not more 
basely than he had deceived himself; 
and day by day increasing signs re- 
minded him that long since he had 
known that he did not love her he 
had still been taking a husband's dues, 
incurring a husband's responsibilities. 
Moreover, he knew very well that 
thousands sufl^ered in spirit the very 
pangs which tormented him, who had 
mutually assumed the chains which 
galled them in all sincerity and trust- 
fulness. It was not, then, to avenge 
his own pains that he clenched his 
hand so nervously to wrestle with an 
invisible and intangible power, but 
because anywhere, in any instance, 
earthly and material considerations 
should so dominate over the eternal 
prerogatives of spirit. But again, as 
he mingled among men, he was forced 
to see how natural and inevitable 
these limitations were — how the 
world's order and human progress 
hinged upon them, and how wise and 
patient must be the power which 
should finally work their undoing. 
" The patient are the strong," said 
the spirit to him. " AH evil is for 
the hour. Rejoice, oh soul ! that 
eternity is thine." 

So the months wore away, and the 
autumn came, and with it talk of 
Eloise's return ; then, indeed, he felt 
the knife enter his soul. While she 
was near him, while he could silently 
watch the coming and going of the 
tides of her life, while he could know 
that no demon in the shape of a 
wooer was weaving enchantments 
against his peace, he could hold his 
impatient spirit in leash ; but to feel 
her slipping out of his presence, to 
yield her up again to that great Babel 
of conflicting influences from which 
she came and to which she would go. 
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to let her vanish into a night and 
chaos which he could not penetrate, 
from which he could win no certain 
tidings of her, the thought of it 
plunged him into a state of keenest 
anguish. 

Then Worldly Wisdom, and Pru- 
dence and Propriety all appealed to him 

** This passion is unholy," they 
said ** you should conquer it." 

He flung the lie in their teeth. 
It is as pure as my soul's inheritance 
in the morning land," he said. " If 
I conquer it I overthrow my better 
angel, I plunge myself into doom." 

" But you have a family. You 
have responsibilities. You have a 
position to maintain before the world. 
Are you going to shipwreck yourself, 
the woman who is your child's mother, 
and the woman whom you love ; 
engulph all three in one common 
ruin ? Society has a fast grip upon 
your shoulder, man. It has a right 
to have it. Be sure it will keep it. 



Will you bow to society, or will you 
dash your head against its horns and 
so destroy yourself?" 

He thought of John in Patmos,. to 
whom through outlawry revelation 
came ; of Peter crucified ; of the in- 
numerable army who have suffered at 
the stake, upon the rack, or by the 
hands of hooting mobs who represented 
society, and felt like being a Martyr 
for a Faith, but he hung his head and 
answered not. Then the spirit came 
' to his succor. 

** Do the duty nearest to you," it 
said. '< Bonds to be truly cast off, 
must be out worn, not broken. Your 
soul has not more need of fruition than 
it has of the toil and the waiting by 
which fruition comes. Vindicate 
your immortality by proving yourself 
able patiently to outlive the assaults 
of time." 

So though he chafed inwardly, he 
girded himself with new strength and 
waited. Caroline F. Corbin. 
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Ecclesiastical Authority. 

THE Rev. Stephen Tyng, Jr., an episcopal minister, somewhat more liberal 
in his views than most of his brethren, with whose name at least most 
of our readers are familiar, has been getting into trouble with the church 
authorities. 

A jury of his peers have found him guilty of the alleged ofi^nse, that of 
preaching to a congregation within the limits of an episcopal diocese, without 
leave of the clergymen Messrs Boggs and Stubbs, — suggestive names the Tri- 
bune thinks, — with whom rested the spiritual charge of the aforesaid parish. 
The sentence of the offender is, that he shall receive a public reprimand from 
the bishop. 

The temper of the times toward such religious exclusiveness has been 
fully exhibited in the comments of the daily papers, none of which venture 
to take a stand on the side of authority. The illustrated papers evidently 
consider the subject fair game, and preach very comprehensible sermons with 
their grotesque drawings. Perhaps the best of these is one in which the great 
ecclesiastical Canm is trained on the offending clergymen, who stands in the 
djstMnce, ^uictij preaching to a concourse of interested auditors, while the 
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great field piece belches forth its fire and smoks in a very terrific but altogether 
harmless style. Beside the canon is a pile of balls, variously labelled, Boggs, 
Stubbs, etc., calmly waiting to be fired offl 

We congratulate Mr. Tyng on being a martyr in a good cause. \Ve pre- 
sume that the effect of this persecution will be similar to that of the disown- 
ment of a Friend in Brooklyn some years since for having a piano in his 
house, since which time the clause of discipline against music has been wholly 
I dead letter in the New York monthly meeting, and the young people have 
enjoyed their recreations with scarcely a reprimand from their spiritual guard- 
ians. In future there will probably be a tacit consent to such innovations as 
diis of Mr. Tyng, for we think that even such valorous defenders of ecclesi- 
istical order as the Messrs Stubbs and Boggs, will hardly wish to submit again 
to the running fire of newspaper sallies and public comments, which their late 
action has brought upon them. 

A religious body is in its dotage, when its last resource is firing paper bul- 
lets, whose supposed destructiveness is measured by the ofi^ensiveness of the 
names they bear, rather than by any inherent power of their own. It is al- 
together too much like the school-boy maliciousness of firing spit-balls, re- 
garded by the belligerent as good shots when they decorate the ceiling, after 
passing over the head of the school-master, at which he had not quite the 
courage to aim. 



The Impeachment. 



A 



T last, when even the most fanatical among us had concluded that the 
impeachment question was out of date, Andrew Johnson, with a strange 
fiituity, has furnished the opportunity his enemies desired, for removing him 
from the position he has disgraced. 

We have felt that the nation made so great a mistake in his nomination as 
vice-president, that it was bound to submit quietly to the result of its folly, so 
long as endurance was possible. Any experience which may teach politicians 
to be patriots ought to be a valuable one, and we think there are many who 
have been sobered by the events of the last three years. 

The newspapers discuss the propriety of the charges against the President, 
with much deliberation. Meanwhile the House committee has already made 
out its articles of impeachment, which, however, have not yet been adopted ; 
basing the charges solely on the occurrences of the past month, as the most 
speedy way of the bringing about the desired end. We leave the question of 
the propriety of this method, to more legal minds, finding it sufficiently diffi- 
cult ourselves to realize that in the articles of impeachment, the same crimes 
and misdemeanors are not cited repeatedly to make out a stronger case. If 
the president is to be removed so late in the day, the means which will ac- 
complish his removal most speedily are certainly most desirable. 
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THE COST OF LIVING.— THE TARIFF. 



In the aeries of articles on the cost of liv- 
ing, signed Excelsior, and published from 
time to time in **Thb Fkibnd" the original 
object of the writer, was to show the connec- 
tion between our two *' expensive systems of 
revenue," and the increased cost of living, and 
to awaken public attention to the subject. 
To these views your correspondent " Ameri- 
cus" takes exception j and with a zeal worthy 
of a martyr, or with the desperation of a 
gambler playing his last stake, has battled 
for his darling theory of a protective or rather 
prohibitory tariff upon imported goods; and 
after making all sorts of admissions as to the 
correctness of my points on the general subject 
of revenue, (which admissions I think cover 
the whole ground of controversy), this same 
Americus suddenly makes another plunge, 
as follows. '* I do now most emphatically 
deny the fact, that this expensive system of 
taxation (the Tariff) involves a cost to the 
majority, etc., greater than need be if we 
would simply abolish it and raise our revenue 
by direct taxation." 

Americus says, the object of a tariff in a 
young and growing manufacturing country 
such as ours, is to secure the greatest p3ssible 
good to the largest number of' people." 

Let me say that the only real object, and 
the only possible result, of a prohibitory tariff 
of the ** Americus" but not American stripe, 
is to destroy the natural rights of men, to buy 
and sell where they can do so to the best ad- 
vantage, and as such is wrong. To shut out 
all competition which the free entry of for- 
eign goods of all kinds in cur markets would 
produce, and to allow, encourage, nay, neces- 
sitate, the organization of Companies of men 
with unlimited capital, who could and would 
have the entire control of every species of 
manufacture, who could and would control 
the price both of raw material and manufac- 
tured goods, who managing such a complete 
and wide spread monopoly, would hold the 
industry of the country (scattered as it is in 
a thousand little rivulets, without power of 
concentration or combining for the general 
good) completely at their mercy, and what 
would become of the theory of the greatest 
good of the greatest number in the hands of 
such a merciless money power as this.^ No 
true American can, no *' Americus" should, 
advocate a system that may even possibly 
lead to such results. What is it that *' Ame- 
ricus" claims to act aa a checic upon what he 
chooses to term the old aristocratic British 
monopolists or manufacturers, but the compe- 



tition of American manufactures? And in 
this he is right, it is competition firom some 
quarter that serves to check eztortion in 
prices the world over. Now shut oat all 
competition firom this class abroad and we but 
change the location of the monopoly. Brit- 
ish gold which he so much dreads can and 
will organize upon American soil. Far better 
for us to recognize the rights of man to trade 
untrammelled, and let the waters of com- 
merce find their natural level. 

And now as to the assertion that these 
expensive systems of taxation do not involve 
a cost to the majority greater than need be, 
etc. The cost of living from some cause has 
doubled. By these systems we in the first 
place render a vast number of able-bodied 
men non- producers, and we pay them a large 
sum for salaries. 

Second, The Internal Revenue part of the 
thing by taxing nearly every article including 
manufactured goods in various ways has added 
to the cost of living. 

Third, The tax on manufactured goods has 
raised a howl for, and produced an increased 
tariff on many things for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the manufactures This protection to 
be effective must help and has helped to raise 
the price of manufactured goods, and these 
two results of the scheme do increase the cost 
of living, and affect the majority severely. 
Bur says Americus '* duties on imports, have 
a direct tendency to reduce the price of the 
articles on which they have been levied, and 
to prove it he quotes one John L. Hayes in 
substance as follows. In 1850-51 Soda Ash 
paid a duty often per cent ad val., and the 
imported article sold at ten cents per pound. 
He adds, " this duty was barely sufficient to 
protect so new a manufacture." '* A Factory 
was started at Pittsburgh, and as soon as the 
competition of the American manufactures 
was felt, the price of the British article was 
reduced to six cents per pound. At this price 
the Pittsburgh factory was able to earn a 
^mdM profit. But now mark * In 1837 the 
duty was reduced to four per cent ad val. 
Our manufacturers held their ovutiy and the 
market price of the British product was re* 
dtdced to four and a half cents per pound.** 
Mr. Hayes adds "The Tarif!'of 1861 placed 
soda ash on the free list, which, (says he,} 
served to crush out American manufactures, 
and raise the price of the British article in 
this country to from twelve to fifteen cents 
per pound." Let us recapitulate. In 18 61 
the British article realized nine cents per 
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poond duty paid, at six cents it realized five 
aand fbur-ten cents. In 1857 the Pittsburgli 
factory realized $4.50 per hundred pounds. 
The British article $4.32. The duty or 
protecdon at this time amounted to eighteen 
cents per hundred pounds, a very slight pro- 
tection this. Now bear in mind, our mill 
could manufacture and hold its own at four and 
a half cents per pound with a protection of only 
eighteen cents per hundred pounds, and the 
moment the price was raiced to seven cents 
there was a net profit of fifty per cent At 
nine and a half cents per pound a net profit of 
hundred per cent, at twelve cents per pound a 
profit of hundred and fifty per cent at fourteen 
and a half cents per pound, two hundred per 
cent net profit, other things being equal. 

The above either proves too much or too 
little. A reduction of the Tariff from ten to 
four per cent ad val. was followed by a reduc- 
don in the price fi-om six to four and a half 
cents per pound. Did Americus wish to prove 
such a result? in 1861 other causes were at 
work, machinery of many Icinds was turned 
to making war material, that of the Pittsburgh 
factory probably among others. Soda Ash on 
the free list went up in price three fold, cotton 
goods under heavy duties advanced five fold, 
woolen goods, iron, and many other things 
paying heavy duties nearly kept price with 
cotton goods, and left poor free list Soda Ash 
far in the rear. Americus says "our great 
need is a Tariff carefully revised, etc., in order 
that the duty may be in proportion to the 
nttdi of the manufactures and the popularity 
and sunding in the market of the foreign 
article." Rather a fiinny idea this. The 
more needy the poor mendicant, the more we 
must tax tlie masses to enrich him ; the higher 
the sunding of the foreign article to be ex- 
cluded, the more bounty we must pay our 
pauper manufacturer for perhaps an inferior 
one. On one more thing we agree, " The 
present Tariff is a poor one in this particular, 
etc." Americus " demands a stringently pro- 
tective Tariff on the following grounds :" 
1st, "Its gradual but sure tendency to 
cheapen prices and effectually destroy a large 
and growing monopoly." Excelsior objects, 
1st, To' its gradual but sure tendency to in- 
crtau prices and effectually to build up a large 



and growing monopoly ; and, Americus " Its 
tendency to enlarge and build up home trade 
and home enterprise with incalculable rapidity, 
thereby ensuring our national prosperity." 
Objection 2nd by Excelsior, Its direct tendency 
to cripple and destroy all foreign trade and home 
enterprise with incalculable rapidity, thereby not 
ensuring our national prosperity, and 3rd, 
" The incentives it cannot fail to arouse in 
our people to learn so far as possible to depend 
upon themselves, etc." Objection 3rd, " The 
incentives which it cannot fail to discourage 
in our own people to learn so far as possible 
to depend on themselves, etc So long as 
our manufacturers look to Congress for sub- 
sidies or live in perpetual fear of British gold, 
foreign competition, etc., they will not be 
likely to depend upon themselves like other 
men. Americus says, " God speed the day 
when they (enormous dividends) shall become 
the rule for then we (Query docs he mean 
the manufocturers ?) shall be on the high road 
to national and individual prosperity." In 
answer, excessive profits of any particular 
class must be paid for by the masses of com- 
munity. And as an ofl^et thereto let me say, 
" if British manufactured goods for the Ame- 
rican market are invoiced and sold at prices 
lower than the average at the place of pro- 
duction," God speed their arrival here. 

Should " Excelsior and those who share his 
views in this matter," follow the pleas mt sug- 
gestions of '< Americus" by "selling farms, 
etc." and »* investing" in enormous dividend 
paying mills, and should their " hearts and 
voices" also " follow their treasure in sustain- 
ing them," it might add a few more of the 
"Aniericus" pattern to that side of the 
question, it might prolong the struggle of 
greed agaiast principle, of crafty subterfuge 
against fair dealing, of legislative wrongs 
against human rights, but in the "eternal 
years of God" the overthrow of errors of this 
kind are certain, and like chattel slavery, the 
more we legislate to give this thing vitality, 
the greater the upheaving of society at its 
final overthrow, and with every accession of 
renegades to its side, every new lease we give 
to its poisonous life, we but accelerate the 
causes which tend to enhance " The Cost of 
Living." 

ExcELsioa. 
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New Rochbllb, Mamaroneck Post Office, 

1st month, 19th, 1868. 
To the Editor o/Thz Friend. 

On the receipt of the first number of the 
third volume of The Friend I am reminded 
that another years subscription is due, which 
I send enclosed. 



I like The Friend for its indepcndance and 
freedom from sectarian fetters. There is a 
great work for those to do, that are bold 
enough to dare to do their own thinking. 
The great mass of the community need to be 
educated, or perhaps more properly speaking, 
they need to be uneducated*.^ iV«."^ Vkv«^ ^\ 
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to unlearn a great deal that they have been 
taught to believe were truths of vast import- 
ance. Many of their mistakes through Ufe, 
in their dealings and treatment of their fel- 
low beings, may be justly chargeable to a 
corrupt and cruel Theology ; or in other words, 
their conduct will be controlled by their ideas 
of the character and attributes of their deity. 
These ideas they have received from our sa- 
cred books, they may be true, or they may be 
false. Under these circumstances it seems 
to me, that it would be wisdom in us to take 
the Apostle Pauls advice : <* Try all things, 
and prove all things, and hold fast that which 
is good.** 

It appears to me, that when any theory 
is presented to us for our consideration, or 
adoption, that is revolting to humanity, and 
at war with the best and holiest interests of 
our nature, it should be promptly and firmly 
rejected, although it may claim the authority 
of holy- writ. 

There are many great and grievous evils that 
abound in our land. Slavery, I rejoice to see, 
has received its death blow, and will, I trust. 



shortly give up the ghost ; yet its twin sitter, 
prejudice against color, and a firm belief in skin 
depravity, still survives, and seems likely to live 
to a good old age, for its advocates and supporters 
may be numbered by millUnt, This prejudice 
is indeed a strong hold, it is the American 
Sehaitapooly against which I should like to see 
the FaiKNO direct its heaviest Artillery ; but 
Alas ! who is clear of it ? If the Editor of 
The FaiBND is, she should cast the first stone. 

There are not a few, kind hearted, well 
meaning people, that are fully convinced of 
the wickedness, and cruelty of this prejudice, 
and would gladly banish it at once and for- 
ever from their bosoms, but for Noah's drunken 
curse, which is a salvo to their consciences, 
and awes them into submission. 

There is, indeed, gieat power in these time 
honored, hoary headed relics, which have 
been handed down to us under the authority 

of a THUS SAITH THK LotD. 

But I have come to the conclusion, that if 
they are destitute of Justice, Love, and llercy, 
the Lord has had nothing to do with them. 

Very cordially and truly, thy fi-iend 

Joseph Cakpsntbm. 
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Boston^ Feb, ifth 1 8 68. 
Editor of The Fkiend : 

I have consented to print in a pamphlet 
the 7 articles on " Bunsen*8 Egypt** which 
with more or less misprinting have been float- 
ing about in the pages of various periodicals. 

This is done to supply a certain informa- 
tion to clergymen and Biblical students at a 
small expense. 



Sexology as the Philosophy ofLife^ — By Mrs. 
E. 0. G. fVillard. Chicago, J. R, Walsh, 
1867. 

The work attempted in this book will be 
most readily explained by the words of the 
author in regard to it. 

<* The nature of the work is an explanation 
of the laws of sex, generation, organization 
and control in the solar and human systems, 
showing their perfect correspondence with 
each other and with the laws of social organ- 
ization and government.** " Its object is the 
revolution and reform of society in conformity 
with natural sexual law, giving woman her 
true place in its governmental orders.** 

The author also attempts to solve various 
difficult problems in political economy, and in 
physical and linguistic science. 

We have examined the book quite care- 
fully, and have much sympathy with its object. 



A subscription of $250 will be necessary 
to this end. Contributions toward it will be 
received after this date by Messrs Lee & 
Shephard, Publishen, Boston, or by myself 
at 141 Warren Avenue, Boston 

Details may be found in the Christian 
Register of this week, and you will do me a 
fiivor by inserting this notice. 
Very truly yours 

Cakoline H. Dall. 



Many of the views on marriage and various 
social questions are sensible and practical, 
well worthy the earnest thought of all inter- 
ested in the subject, and who is there that is 
not? 

Her style is direct and argumentative $ in- 
deed any other than a careful reader has need 
to be on guard against her arguments, for a 
single glance will not suffice to show the 
flaw which exists in some of them, more 
especially in those upon tcientific subjects. 

While we acknowledge the great need of 
earnest search into the cause of the many 
existing social disorders, this book fails to 
convince us, that the forces which regulate 
social life on our planet are to be sought for 
elsewhere than in our midst. 

These subjects will make themselves heard^ 
and we are glad they have found so able a 
mouth piece in another western sister. 
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WALKING WITH GOD. 
A Sermon by Robert Collyer, 

DeiivereJ at the ordination of John W. Chadwick, as pastor of the Second Unitarian Church in 
Brooklyn, December an;, 1864, and now reprinted from the Chrittian Inquirer of that date. 

*' Enoch walked with God ; and he was not ; for God took him." — Genesis v. 24. 

THE first part of my text is the most striking characterization of a good 
man's life to be found in our Bible ; the last the most touching record 
of a good man's end. It is said of other men that they followed after God, 
or walked in the way of God ; that this died full of years, and that satisfied; 
but it is reserved for this man alone to win and hold this great place — to walk 
with God as with a dear friend, voice answering to voice, hand touching hand, 
face reflecting face, from the beginning to the end. And then, when the 
end comes, death, clean shorn of his terrors, casting no more shadow on 
Enoch's spirit than if it were the spirit of a yearling child, the life that now 
is opening into that which is to come as a clear twilight opens into day. 

And it is not needful that I stand here to-night tu tell you how blessed 
such a life and death must be. I know you will agree with me, that no life 
can be more beautiful, no end more desirable, and no office more sacred, than 
that in which a man is set apart to aid his fellow-men in attaining to this per- 
fection. The most primitive eharacterization of a good man's life, this is 
still as much, too, as can be said of any man, more than any man I have ever 
known would like to say of his own life, or predict of his death. And this 
is notable, because in this light the text is still better for what it teaches in 
doctrine, than for what it testifies to life. Because, if I inquire to-day after 
the essential conditions of a perfect walk with God — what I must do to attain 
to eternal life — I am directed in our common Christian teaching to do at least 
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five things : Firsts to study carefully my Bible ; second, to come to God 
through his Son» Christ Jesus ; third, to join the Christian Church ; fourth 
to keep the Sabbath ; and fifth, to observe the ordinances, such as the Lord's 
Supper. These are counted essential conditions of a perfect walk vf\i\i God 
in our time. If I am faithful to four of them, I am not considered quite so 
good as if I keep the five. If I say Church and Sacraments are not essential, 
I am considered still more out of true. But if I then go On to say the Sabbath 
is not essential — that a man may be saved in other ways than by faith in the 
personal and risen Christ, and that the Bible must be servant to the soul, not 
the soul to the Bible — then Christian men tell me I cannot walk with God at 
all, and that my end will be a leap in the dark, after a life in the dark, with 
dark faces all about me. But I brush the dust away from this most honorable 
name, and ask what Enoch had of all this that is made so essential to me, and 
I find that he had no Bible, no knowledge of this personal Christ, no Church, 
no Sabbath, and no Sacraments ; which brings me by a very short and simple 
way to this great truth, that all these things, very good, never to be under- 
valued by any sound- hearted man, are not, after all, essential to the perfea 
life, else Enoch had not been able to attain to this perfection before they were 
heard of; and that, under these outward and visible signs, there must be some 
inward and spiritual grace, which a man possessing at any time, in any land, 
possesses all things — can walk with God through life as Enoch did, and find 
at the last that mortality is swallowed up of life. 

What crumb of proof is needed to show that Enoch was so destitute can 
of course only be mentioned in the briefest way, at a time when brevity 
comes so near to being a cardinal virtue. That he had no Bible is probable, 
from the fact that, if Moses wrote the first five books of it, Enoch had then 
been translated some two thousand years. ** After the most careful study of 
this question, we cannot infer that more than the simple weekly division of 
time was known before Moses," says the writer of the article ** Sabbath," in 
Smith's great " New Bible Dictionary." The claim that the obscure oracle, 
how the seed of the woman should bruise the serpent's head, must have been 
a revelation of the Redeemer, it is entirely impossible to believe. That Enoch 
could have belonged to a Church except as the Church belonged to Enoch, 
when, 

« Kneeling down to heaven's eternal King, 
The saint, the father and the husband prays,** 

it is equally impossible to infer ; while the time was yet very far distant when 
men should build up a stupendous ecclesiastical pretension, from the longing 
of the most loving heart that ever beat on this earth to be remembered by 
friend and follower, even in the simple every day usage of eating bread and 
drinking wine, to be blended as intimately with the spirit as these elements 
were with the materialism of their life. And I feel ready to apologize for 
offering even this brief hint of the proof, that not one of those things now 
considered so essential had then been heard of, until I remember how hard it 
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was for me to realize once what is now so simple and self-evident. How 
easy it is to slide into a semi-sense, that what is now made of such ponderous 
importance was always so, and that we are doing some new thing when we 
establish a Church like this — in which we declare much that others deem 
essential and supreme to be but symbolic and subordinate — while, indeed, we 
are bat backing up to the most absolute conservatism, bringing old things into 
the new time, as if we should sow and reap from the Illinois prairie wheat 
grains buried for uncounted centuries in some rock-tomb by the Nile! 

I propose to discuss briefly this destitution of Enoch to-night — this poverty, 
by which he came so directly into the possession of the kingdom of heaven — 
to touch here and there these essentials of our times, and see how the man 
might have been richer or poorer for their presence in his life, and so, by 
consequence, see what they can be and what they cannot be to us. 

First of all, then, Enoch had no Bible ; and yet, sad as it seems to be with- 
out a Bible, it would depend very greatly on the man whether this destitution 
should be a blight or a blessing. I, for one, love the Bible supremely. In 
all the world I havje found no book to set beside it. Other books I love well. 
Milton, Taylor, Carlyle, Tennyson, Emerson, Spencer, and many a 
noble name beside in this great brotherhood is so dear to me that there are 
few sacrifices I could not gladly* make rather than lose their companionship. 
But when I am in any great strait — when I want to find words other than my 
own to rebuke some crying sin, to stay some desperate sinner, to whisper to 
the soul at the parting of the worlds, to read, as I sit with them that weep 
beside their dust, words that I know will go to the right place as surely 
as corn dropped into good soil on a gleaming May day — then I put 
aside all books but one — the Book out of which my mother read to me, and 
over which she sang to me, as far back as I can remember. And it is like 
those springs that never give out in the dryest, and never freeze in the hardest 
weather, because they reach so directly into the great warm fountains hidden 
under the surface — it never fails me. 

But have we not all noticed the curious fact that men go to the Bible for 
what they want to find, rather than for what they ought to find ? that those 
who profess the most absolute submission to its authority offer generally the 
finest possible illustration of the supremacy of the soul over the Bible in the 
way they contrive to make it serve their turn ? and that it is by no means 
impossible to find duplicates of the good Scotchwoman's minister, of whom 
she said : " If there is a cross text in the Bible, he is sure to find it and to 
take it for a sermon?" The truth is, the Bible is like a great pasture, into 
which you turn all manner of feeders. The horse takes what he wants; so 
does the cow. The sheep is true to its instinct ; so is the goat. And then, 
last of all, the ass rolls the thistle, like a sweet morsel, under his tongue. 
So, when a man with a large, sweet nature, comes to the Bible, he crops, by 
a sure instinct, all the large, sweet passages. The hopeful man finds the 
hopeful things; the sad man, the sorrowful things; the hard man, the gritty 
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thing ; and t^try man the things that satisfy his craving though they may in 
no way malie for his peace. 

If, then, Enoch was a great-hearted man, the Bible would have been a 
wonderful blessing to his life. It would have whispered consolation in his 
trouble ; it would have rebuked him with a sad sternness for his sin ; it would 
have refreshed him many a time in his weariness ; it would have helped him 
to be a man. But if he had been hard, narrow, bitter, and bigoted, it might 
have stoutened him in all that is most ugly and unlovable in a man otherwise 
intending to do right, and been compelled by him, as it has been by so many, 
into antagonism to the purest and best. Make the Bible the minister to such 
a spirit as this ; find in it merely hard, bitter things, to confirm a hard, bitter 
turn toward all but those that happen to belong to your own particular Bethel ; 
find nothing to make you tender, considerate, and kind to the good men who 
may happen to be more radical or conservative than yourselves in their inter- 
pretation of the essentials of the truth and life — then you are infinitely poorer 
with a Bible than Enoch was without one. 

Because we cannot aflfbrd to forget that this man, wal|(ing with God, was 
by no means so destitute as he seems, but, being a man whose soul was open 
to the heavens, out of which whatever is best in our Bible has come, he had 
in some way a Bible, after all — an Old and ^ew Testament that was never 
permitted to grow dusty ; that was not brought out merely for good manners 
when the minister happened to be suying overnight; but a Bible fresh and 
perennial beyond what most of us that set such store by our Bible can imagine. 
It is surely no light matter, in the discussion of this question, to remember 
that this perfect life was all done when the world was young ; that this man 
lived while men yet believed that angels descended with sweet silence on the 
mountains; when the things that were afterward put into the book of Job 
and the older Psalms were glistening in the dew of the sun, newly risen on 
the race ; when the pure wonder and trust of childhood had not gone out of 
us ; when believing that the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of 
God shouted for joy. 

You will observe that I do not discuss this question critically, in the light 
of modern conclusions about the antiquity and diversity of the race, but in 
this broad reach of life, all made to my hand, of how a man walked with God 
in this most primitive time. I do not even care for Enoch beyond this one 
thing that the Bible tells me — how he lived in the world and went out of it 
to such good purpose twenty centuries before the things existed that we are 
exhorted to consider essential to any life and death worth our while. 

Pardon this digression. I was saying that what Enoch had came to him 
directly. If, in any rude runic or hieroglyphic way, he had possession of 
the storj^ of the struggles of his race to work out their own salvation, he read 
his Cotton Mather and Winthrop, his Bancroft and Hildrbth and 
Frank Moore in a near, sacred, wtry present sense of the presence of God 
in the struggle that we do not now understand, and that we never can under- 
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stand until we dare believe that, when we want to read in our church or 
family some great lesson from history, these annals of our own are so signifi- 
cant that we can take a chapter from any one of them, and read it with a 
reverence as deep and all-pervading as that we feel when we read in the 
books of Moses, or in the chronicles of the Judges and Kings. 

When Enoch lived, if his melons were large, sweet, and plentiful, he 
thanked God for good melons. I say I was very particular about seed and 
soil. If his trees flourished exceedingly, they hinted some blessed thing about 
God's good providence to a tree. 1 remember that I sent for the plants all 
the way to Rochester. When Enoch lived, and flowers carpeted dale and 
upland on the Euphrates, he thought as the poet sang, how — 

" Not worlds on worlds, in phalanx deep, 

Need we to prove that God is here,* 
The daisy, fresh from nature's sleep, 

Tells of his hand in lines as clear. 
For who but He who arched the skies, 

And poured the day spring's living flood, 
Wondrous alike in all he tries. 

Could raise the daisy's purple bud, 
Mould its green cup, its wiry stem, 

Its fringed border nicely spin, 
And cut the gold-embossed gem 

That, set in silver, gleams within, 
And fling it, unrestrained and free, 

O'er hill, and dale, and desert sod — 
That man, where'er he walks, may see 

In all his footsteps there's a God." 

My children come to me with flowers, but they treat me to scientific dis- 
sections of them, and laugh at the dear old Yorkshire names I give them— 
names older than the Conquest. I am very proud of course, as becomes the 
father of little persons so learned ; and I say to myself. This is very wonder- 
ful. But then I cannot but wonder whether they do see quite so much in 
wild rose or blue-bell as I did when I strayed to seek them by bank and hedge- 
row ere ever I had heard of such things as Latin and botany, or dreamed that 
somewhere in the preezistent heavens were voices training to call me father. 

Enoch lived when what sense of sin and retribution lay in the soul touched 
it to the very quick ; when dyspepsia and gout were not to be explained 
away by a pleasant doctor, but meant over- feeding and underwork; when 
the words we sing out of David's Psalms — how the heavens declare the glory 
of God, and the firmament showeth his handiwork — were singing themselves 
in Enoch's heart when heaven, and earth, and life, and the life to come, lay 
near and next the soul of the man that walked with God ; when every babe 
born into his home was a new chapter in a new testament, teaching some 
tver-new wonder of the truth and life, and what it is to be a child of God 
was made all clear to him in his own children. This Bible was open to 
Enoch, because it is open to every man that will look into it. And when 
we think of this, we cannot wonder that he should do so well before teachers 
of the truth had begun to confound the light that U^KlctK ^v^t^ \scvc^ \W. 
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Cometh into the world with one of its most notable results ; to make this 
blessed aid to the perfect life and upspringing end one of its most essential 
conditions; to soil the book in struggles for the binding; to practically deny 
that in all ages they that fear God and work righteousness are accepted of him, 
or that the invisible things of him from the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being set forth by the things that are made. A voice that always com- 
mands attention has hinted lately that the highest faith of the soul is to centre 
finally in the Bible or mathematics. It is possible ; and yet we may remember 
to-night the high faith of this soul, while Bible, and probably mathematics, 
too, were yet invisible, and then be as sure, as we are sure that God is ytry 
God, and our Father, that if ever mathematics shall come to assume so great 
a place as to divide the kingdom with this great Book, and win souls to trust 
in them as the very truth, then will they somehow become the very life, too, 
and the properties and proportions of numbers, be so filled with a divine 
beauty, so clothed in robes of light, that men will grow brave and strong, and 
will weep and rejoice as they study them — will be martyrs and confessors for 
their truth and life, as surely as ever men were martyrs and confessors for the 
truth and life in the prophecies and Gospels. 

And so the time I have given to a special consideration of this one thing, 
will release me from the discussion of those other so-called essentials with 
any like elaboration. I cannot well tell you what a blessed light has come 
into my life from the face of Jesus Christ since the old time when, one by 
one, the dark shadows that had always fallen between his life and mine began 
to lift, I cannot tell how, but they did begin to lift, little by little, until, one 
dark November night, happening into a church you all know of in Philadel- 
phia, the vail seemed to be, not partly lifted, but taken away, and I saw for 
the first time the dearest face save one of all I can think of now in heaven, 
and went tramping up the dark road to my home so full of what I had seen 
that when one came to me soon after, and said sadly, '' I hear you have given 
up the divinity of Christ," I said, all of a tremble, for I knew not what was 
to be the end of it — "I do not know what to say about giving up his divinity, 
but this I know, that I have taken up his humanity," and so blessed it is, 
that this humanity makes him beyond all measure more divine than he ever 
seemed before. I will give place to no man in true love to a true church — 
to some common home where men and women meet who are so drawn to- 
gether by a mutual love that they can no more help meeting than our children 
can help rushing home from school ; a sort of divine brotherhood in which 
every man feels some sorrow when trouble falls to any, and a common interest 
in each great joy ; a church so true that if you dishonor one you dishonor 
every one, and any man may be sure that his good name is safe while one is 
within ear-shot who worships in that place ; a church where great reservoirs 
of power are filled full and held ready to be poured out whenever the true 
occasion comes to open the flood-gates for God or man, and yet where there 
js such contJDual overflow that the store is kept sweet by its own generous 
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flowing; a church where whatsoever things are true are welcome, and where 
there is such a constant deepening of the spiritual life manifested in the devout 
utterances of all in prayers and praises that every man is lifted nearer heaven 
at his need than he could hope to be by solitary meditation. 

And the Sabbath I love. It may be a superstition, but the more I study 
the curious question of seven-sameness, the more I am drawn to the Sabbath 
as a prime necessity of life, apart from its special uses for worship, and ready 
to admit that, if it did not take so great a place in the master-book of the 
master races on the globe, we should still grope our way somehow to the 
conclusion of the great physiologist, that " while the night's rest seems to 
equalize the circulation, still it does not restore the perfect balance to the 
life." And so it will come to pass that while the man that neglects to take 
a seventh day, at least for rest, may be borne along by the vigor of His mind 
to continual exertion, in the long run he will break down sooner and more 
suddenly than the man will who is determined to put aside at least one-seventh 
of his working-life for rest and r/-creation. And yet not for this alone will 
the Christian minister stand by the Sabbath, but because he knows how the 
needs of the soul are imperative as those of the body — the hunger of the inner 
life sore as that of the outer, and how no man can live by bread alone. There 
is no sight in this world so touching to me as the sight of my church on 
a Sunday. I look down the aisles, and there see the lawyer, who has been 
wrangling it in the courts ; the merchant, who has been watching the fluctu- 
ations of the market ; the mechanic, every day driven by clanging hammer 
and grinding wheel ; the maiden, weary with the incessant task-work of the 
school ; and the mother, nearly worn out by the heavy cares of the home. 
But here they all gather'; and as their faces turn to me, I see no longer the 
busy man and woman, but the soul returning to its rest ; coming to God, if 
haply it may feel after him in some poor way ; endeavoring to shift the burden, 
so that the pinch will not be quite so much on the one place ; striving to find 
how they that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength. And, last of 
all, while I believe that the sacrament of the Lord's Supper has managed to 
drift to the farthest possible point from its primitive intention — to become so 
thin and shadowy in its material elements that I always wish these could be 
dispensed with, as they are so nearly, there is that at the heart of it, when 
I meet with the few who feel that it is to them a great consolation, that 
makes me almost forget I am eating a crumb of bread and sipping a drop of 
wine, I can enter so nearly with them into that dear Presence, and so realize 
how wonderful was this sacrifice, made in his perfect prime by one who 
shrank from death in that way as possibly humanity never shrank before, yet 
would make no hair's breadth of compromise to save his life, though when 
the horror of great darkness fell he felt that even God had forsaken him. 
But just as I should fall back on Enoch, and insist on using his Bible and no 
other, if I was compelled to choose between that and the thorns and thistle 
so many well-meaning men insist on my accepting whether I will or no. and 
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assimilating into my nature as the very bread of life ; as I would shut the 
book, and never open it again, rather than be compelled to acquiesce in the 
one hideous monstrosity of an eternal hell — so, if it were possible for me to 
be beaten out of my belief in this dear Christ as he now looks at me out o^ 
heaven — to see in him mainly a sacrifice to slake the wrath of an angry God, 
or a being holding a relation to God that contradicts every possibility of 
nature or numbers — or even were required to bind myself over to believe 
what contradicted the best insight of my own soul concerning his life, death, 
and resurrection, whether that chorded most nearly with this or that side of 
Liberal Christianity — or if I were compelled to join a church in which the 
men and women who compose it are as much isolated from a common Christian 
fellowship as if the cord that should bind them were electricity, and they 
were sitting in pews of glass, where not my own honest, natural bent was 
respected, and not the discharge of daily duties in a simple, loving spirit was 
counted religion, but I was compelled to do things against my nature, not 
daring to refuse in peril of my soul ; to keep a Sabbath, so that I durst not 
say to any man who has been so chained to his desk all the week that he has 
never taken a full breath : " My friend, I am set to watch for your soul, 
and as a minister of the Gospel of that Christ, who said, ' I have come here 
from the Father to tell you chat the first consideration is, not the Sabbath, 
but the man,' I tell you that this is not the true worship, for you to come 
here, cramping yourself every Sunday over Bible and hymnbook; the true 
worship, the Sabbath-keeping most sacred, will be to intersperse with your 
Sundays at church Sundays when you will start out on a long, stretching walk 
into the country, or go lie down through a summer day on your back at the 
root of a tree, and look up into the great, quiet heavens ; when you will do 
something that will expand your natural life, and sweeten and reform it, that 
will take the snarl out of your brain, instead of letting me put another into 
it through my sermon" — or, if I were compelled to accept the sacrament as 
a sort of occult charm, instead of a simple remembrance ; to invest it with 
frightful possibilities of damnation if I do not succeed before I take it of 
divesting myself of everything that is most bright, cheerful, and human, — 
then, rather than be bound so to Bible, Intercessor, Church, Sabbath, or 
Sacrament, I would go back and range with good old Enoch, free, self-con- 
tained, subject to God alone, as he speaks to me through nature and the soul. 
And then, if any man troubled me with impertinences about the soundness of 
my faith, and its power to bear me through life and death — if no deeper 
argument were worth my while, I would refer him to this primitive instance 
out of his own prime authority ; how one, doing by one necessity what I am 
doing by another, won this supreme glory and blessing, that he walked with 
God, and God translated him, so that he should not see death. And all this 
I say finally, and you must understand me so, not because I would take one 
atom of power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and glory, 
and blessing from these aids to religion, but because I would make them every- 
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thing they can be, as ministering angels and saviours to the soul, and yet be 
sure that the power by which a man shall walk with God preceded them, in- 
forms them, surpasses them, is so full and free that it overflows all churches, 
books, and created beings, as if you should set as many vessels in a fountain 
of living water; so like the sun that fills the cup of every flower in your 
gardens, and yet fills just as full every wild-flower on the boundless prairies 
of the West; blesses me when I bend worshipping in spirit and in truth on 
Gerizim or Zion ; when I gather my children around me as Enoch did, to 
tell them how the great God who made this green valley, this shining river, 
and sandy desert, who holds those far blue mountains fast on their sunless 
pillars, and folds the sparrow to its rest out on the slender branch under the 
stars, is their Father and mine, that it touches me when I meet some kindred 
soul, or walk alone in the shadow of great woods, and commune of those ever 
fresh mysteries of life and the life to come, while the Ifirds sing in the branches, 
and the sun shoots down shafts of splendor, or the clouds gather, and ti^e 
thunder shakes the great vales, awing into a silence more sacred than our most 
sacred speech. Or when I find a man, such as I trust and believe you have 
found, who can say words that will make me step out more stoutly and 
steadily, will turn a grave, sweet face of pity to me when 1 stumble, will lift 
me oat of the dust when I fall, will lend me a shoulder when I am weary, 
will make me feel that there is at least one true soul abroad in the world, 
walking with God, listening to his voice, touching his hand, and sure, when- 
ever the time shall come for him to be taken up, to reveal some new hint of 
heaven, as he turns his face for a moment ere he enters within the portal. 

Dear friends, I must have done. I shall feel as if my journey to the sea- 
board in this winter weather was a very light thing, if I can go back sure I 
have said one word that will deepen and freshen your desire to maintain in 
New Chapel this most primitive yet most perennial faith ; to see in all these 
things not the masters but the servants of the soul ; to hold all questions of 
Bible, Intercessor, Church, Sabbath, Sacrament, Inspiration, and Miracle, 
subject to your own deepest conviction and loftiest faith. Yet above^all, to 
be sure that this life, this life of God in the soul, beats strong and pure — 
building you into a power massive enough to stand impregnable to all the 
assaults of the Devil under every guise; yet so delicate, tender, Christ-like, 
and constant, that any one of you will instinctively stoop to pick up a fallen 
child, though it be of questionable cleanliness, and your gloves are French 
canary kid How my heart is here with you because it is with one Man ii 
heaven, I dare not trust myself to tell you. How glad I am to believe that 
the mantle falling from him will still be worn for you with no diminished 
power or faithfulness, you already know. May the God that walked with 
Enoch walk with you, and do for you more exceeding abundantly above all 
that you can ask or think ! You may meet heavy trial for the truth — may 
find it hard sometimes to stand fast against the over- mastering sin that will 
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beat many a church into silence and submission. I beseech you, by the tende 
mercies of God, that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice. 

" God*8 ways seem dark, but soon or late 

They touch the shining hills of day. 

The evil cannot brook delay. 
The good can well afford to wait. 

Give ermined knaves their hour of crime; 
Ye have the future, grand and great. 

The safe appeal of truth to time." 



THE LAW AND THE GOSPEL. 
Bt Thomas M'Clintock. 

THE distinguishing characteristics of the Law and the Gospel are these 
The Law, in its whole cult, its rituals, statutes, and concomitants, was 
external ^Ludi temporal, "a shadow of good things to come." The Gospel, in 
its whole worship and services is spiritual and practical, embracing earth and 
heaven, time and eternity ; its statutes the eternal and unchangeable principles 
of religion and morals — no shadow about it, but " the very image (or proper- 
ties of the things " — that is, the things themselves, the realities intended for 
us by our all- wise and all-good Creator ; such as the relations which connect 
us with God and one another, and the unspeakably beautiful offices and 
duties which belong to those relations. 

To begin with that which is the starting point of the Mosaic economy, — 
the land of Palestine ; said to have been given to Abraham and his posterity 
"for ever "* though few of them now even reside in it. This was the Holy 
Land of the Israelites — their Heaven , the only heaven recognized in their 
Law ; not a syllable is said in it of a future state, nor throughout the Law, its 
history and its Institutes, is a future life once referred to as a motive of action, 
in regard either to religious or moral duties.f Their blessings were all tem- 
poral, to be derived from the pleasant climate and the products of their good 
land, the observance of their law, abundance of children, and the smiles of 
Jehovah. I Their curses or penalties consisted in the privation of all these 

* Gen. xiii. 15, and £xod. xxxii. 13, it is said of "Abraham, Isaac, and Israel," '*I wil 
multiply your seed as the stars of heaven, and all this land that I have spoken of, will I give 
unto your seed, and they shall inherit it fore'ver /" 

"I* It is difficult to imagine that the Israelites could be altogether destitute of the idea of 
future existence. The Divinely implanted instincts of the human mind so naturally lead to a 
recognition of immortality, that the rudest nations and tribes are not without some belief of 
Its absence from the Mosaic institutes furnishes striking evidence of the small measure of 
civilixation to which the Hebrews had at that time attained. 

/ See Deut., chip. xL, in^ 
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benefits, and the wrath of Jehovah visited on them in diseases, distresses, and 
physical destruction, captivity by their enemies, etc.* 

The heaven of the Gospel is a state of mind— mind under divine influence 
and direction, — commencing on earth and progressing in knowledge, and 
goodness, and glory, throughout interminable being. It is celestial blessed- 
ness brought down to man ; the kingdom (or government) of God within, 
" the reign of the Heavens ;" God unfolding himself to man, and developing 
man by his unfolding f 

Take next the Tabernacle and its appendages. This structure, erected in 
the wilderness as the nucleus of an external ceremonial religion, is correctly 
designated in the Epistle to the Hebrews as '« a worldly sanctuary," or holy 
place. That is, its holiness was factitious, ceremonial, nominal — not inherent 
or real. All the ritual services connected with the tabernacle — the high- 
priest and his subordinates, their garments and ablutions, the offerings as 
atonements for themselves and the people, and for the unconscious material altar 
and vessels of the tabernacle, — were all outside worldly things, possessing in 
themselves no intrinsic holiness, nor capacity for the production of any. The 
holiness in every case was merely legal, prescriptive, ceremonial. Thus we 
have not only a holy tabernacle, and, within the tabernacle, a holy place and 
most holy place, (holy of holies,) but holy priests, (Aaron and his sons, — made 
such by external rites,) holy garments, holy plate of gold on Aaron's forehead, 
holy altars, \ holy table, holy candlesticks, holy laver, holy anointing oil, holy 
perfume or confection, holy flesh, holy bread, etc., and following these in 
enumeration, though not necessarily connected with the Tabernacle, we have 
holy sabbaths, identical with the preceding in the character of their holiness — 
viz. a mere legal, factitious holiness — the weekly sabbath difl^ering only from 
most of the other ritual institutes in having an unenlightened reason assigned 
for its origin, to wit, that " in six days Jehovah made heaven and earth," — 
followed by the anthropomorphitic absurdity, that " on the seventh day he 
rested, and was refreshed,** 

That it may be seen that the foregoing are not mere inferences, but inevi- 
table deductions from the text, I will give here a few brief citations. " Let 
them make me a sanctuary ; that I may dwell among them." Exod. xxv. 8. 
** Thou shalt hang up the vail, etc., that thou mayst bring in thither within 



* See these particularly detailed, in their horrifying Features. Deut., chapter xxviii, from 
verse i5Ch, onward. See also Levic, chap, xxvi., verse 14 to 40, and Exod. xxiii. 20, 21. 

f Thus prophetic seers, by the inspiration welling up in them from the Infinite, proclaimed 
as 6od*s design for progressive humanity : *' Behold, I create new heavens and a new earth : 
and the former shall not be remembered, nor come into mind." Isai. Ixv. 17. And an 
apostle, who lived in the recognition and cleater perception of that day, characterizes it as the 
" new heavens and the new earth, in which divelleth rigAtecusnesi.^* All before, who had not 
come to the experience of the internal reality, were but superstitiously engaged in the perform- 
ance of external rituals, which, having no inherei.t righteousness in them, could not confer on 
thote who practiced them moral and religious purity, or bring them into harmony with the 
Divine perfections. And this is equally true of those who are in the observance of the same 
or similar rituals now. >f 

X There were two altarv^the altar of burnt ofFeiing and t!he «\ux oSvucciafc. 
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the vaily the ark of the testimony ; and the vail shall divide unto you between 
the bolj place and the most boly placed ib. xxvi. 33. '« Seven days thou shalt 
make an atonement for the altar, and sanctify it ; and it shall be an altar most 
holy.** ** And I will sanctify the tabernacle of the congregation, and the 
altar. I will sanctify also both Aaron and his sons to minister to me in the 
priest's office.'' Exod. xxix. 37, 44. ** Thus shall Aaron come into the holy 
place, etc. He shall put on the holy linen coat, and the linen breeches upon 
his flesh, and shall be girded with a linen girdle, and with the linen mitre 
shall he be attired. These are the holy garments ; therefore, shall he wash 
his flesh in water, and so put them on." Levit. xvi. 3, 4. " Thou shalt 
make a plate of pure gold, and grave upon it, Holiness to Jehovah. And 
it shall be upon Aaron's forehead, that Aaron may bear the iniquity of the 
holy things, which the children of Israel shall hallow in all their holy gifts ; 
and it shall be always upon his forehead, that they may be accepted before 
Jehovahy Exod. xxviii. 36, 38. " Take unto thee spices, etc., it shall be a 
holy anointing oil. And thou shalt anoint the tabernacle therewith, and the 
ark of the testimony, and the table and his vessels, and the candlestick and his 
vessels, and the laver and his foot. And thou shalt sanctify them^ and they 
shall be most holy."** Exod. xxx. 23-29, and chap. Ix. 9-15. "Take unto 
thee sweet spices, etc. And thou shalt make it a perfume, a confection, 
tempered together, pure and holy — // shall be unto you most holy,** chap, xxx. 
34, 35, 36. ''Aaron and his sons shall eat the flesh of the ram, and the 
bread that is in the basket, etc. And they shall eat those things wherewith 
the atonement was made, to consecrate and to sanctify them. But a stranger 
shall not eat thereof, because they are holy** Exod. xxix. 32, 33. See nume* 
rous other places, in Exodus, Leviticus and Numbers, for repetitions and 
similar rituals. 

" And Jehovah spake unto Moses, saying. Speak thou also to the children 
of Israel, saying. Verily my sabbaths ye shall keep : for it is a sign between 
me and you throughout your generations; that ye may know that I am 
Jehovah that doth sanctify you. Ye shall keep the sabbath therefore ; for it is 
holy unto you : every one that defileth it shall surely be put to death : for who- 
soever doeth any work therein, that soul shall be cut off from among his 
people. Six days may work be done; but the seventh is the sabbath of rest, 
holy to Jehovah : ♦ ♦ ♦ Wherefore the children of Israel shall keep the 
sabbath, to observe it throughout their generations, for a perpetual covenant. 
It is a sign between me and the children of Israel forever : for in six days 
Jehovah made heaven and earth, and on the seventh day he rested, and was 
REFRESHED." Exod. xxxi. 12th to 17th ver. 

What is said of the Tabernacle, by the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, that it was *'a worldly sanctuary," is equally applicable to the 
whole Mosaic law. It is a time thing, a worldly institution, without any 
reference to the spirit's existence hereafter, and consequently not needing 
the " cleansJDg of the inside of the cup and platter." The spiritual condi- 
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tion of moral agents, the harmony or accord of the soul with the perfections 
of an infinitely pure and holy God, are ideas entirely absent from it. They 
are foreign to its spirit and genius. Ceremonial institutes exist in profusion, 
and are repeated and re-repeated throughout Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
and Deuteronomy, with their death-penalties, and offerings of atonemeftt, 
their meat offerings and drink offerings, wave offerings, etc., and their mani- 
pulations and perquisites, sufficient to give employment and maintenance for 
a whole tribe. But amid the extended enumeration of sins, and their treat- 
ment— exclusive of sins of ignorance,* which are not defined, but were probably 
nearly or altogether ceremonial transgressions — I find but three instances in 
which atonements are prescribed for immoral conduct — viz. i. Rash promises 
or swearing *'io do evil, or to do good." Lev. v. 4-7. 2. Lying and decep- 
tion respecting property, chap. vi. 2-7. 3. The case of a man "lying 
carnally with a bondsmaid, betrothed to a husband," chap. xix. 20, 21, 22. 
She is to be scourged, and he to bring a trespass offering ; the priest to make 
atonement for him, and the sin to be forgiven him — " they shall not be put 
to death, because she was not free.** If the woman had been free, the law 
required they should both be stoned to death. See Deut. xxii. 24.f 

A reader of the common English version, may suppose the foregoing to be 
at variance with Levit. xvii. 11: " It is the blood that maketh an atonement 
for the soul." But a careful examination will show that the passage has no 
relation to the spiritual condition. There were no atonements for impurity 
of the mind, soul, or spirit. The Hebrew word nepbesb, translated soul, 
means merely the physical life, or person,^ and where atonements by blood 
are prescribed, they appear to have been intended in lieu of the death- 
penalty enjoined in so many instances for transgressions of the ritual law — 
the life of the animal being substituted for the life of the transgressor. That 
this is the meaning of the term is further obvious from Exod. xxx. 1 2, etc. 
On numbering the children of Israel, each one was required to give a half 
shekel of money as ** a ransom for his soul " — '* an offering to Jehovah, to 
make an atonement for your souls;" that is, for your lives. This appears to 
have been a kind of poll-tax, to be paid by those " twenty years old and 
over." It is called " an offering to Jehovah,'* because the money went to 
*' the service of the tabernacle," in other words, to the priesthood. 



* Levit., chap. iv. and v. 15-17. xv. 15-17. 

f In thU statute we have an instance of defective mora/t, i. In making a distinction in 
the criminality of the act, on the ground of the female being honei or free. 2. Cruelty and 
injustice, in subjecting the poor bonJ girl to the ignominious punishment of scourging, while 
the male accomplice, and most probably the guiltier party, obtains absolution by merely bring- 
ing a thtep for a trespass offering ! 

\ See sdso A. Clarke in loco : — ** 1 will set my face against that soul that eateth blood — for 
the life (nephesh) of the flesh is in the bloodf and I have given it to you upon the altar, to 
make an atonement for your souls (naphshoteycem, your lives :) for it is the blood (because it 
it is the life, nephesh) that maketh an atonement for the soul; (ba-nephesh, for the life; for 
the word is the same in all these cases." *< The life of the heatt was appointed as a substitute 
for the »inner*s life," etc. And on Exod. xxx. 13, he remarks : " Each of the Israelites was 
ordered to give a ransom for his soul. (i. e. for bis life,) half a shekel,** etc. 
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We have now seen, from its own written statutes, indubitable evidences of 
the purely external worldly character of the Law, its ritual and service; its 
sacrifices, offerings, the blood that was to be sprinkled, the water- washings 
or baptisms, were all outward. The sins that were to be removed by these — 
v\(ith the trifling exceptions noticed — were outward legal sins, mere ceremo- 
nial delinquencies ; not transgressions of inherent moral and religious princi- 
ples. A brief summary will exhibit with sufficient distinctness the radical 
and important difference between the Law and the Gospel, as recognized by 
Paul and other New Testament writers : 

The Law was an outward code, written on tables of stone, parchments, etc., 
and " the priests' lips " were to " keep the people's knowledge," Mai. ii. 7. 
Under the Gospel the Law is '* written in the mind." " All are to be 
taught of God." Heb. x. 16; John, vi. 45. 

Under the Law, God dwells in the Tabernacle, and subsequently in the 
Temple that superseded it. Exod. xxv. 8, etc. ; 2 Chron. vi. 2. Under the 
Gospel he " dwells not in temples made with hands," but in man, who is 
"the temple of the living God." Acts vii. 48, xvii. 24; i Cor. iii. 16, vi. 16. 
The Law has its heaven literal — a holy land — its blessings and penalties 
literal. The Gospel spiritual and real — heaven in the mind of man, to 
which the Christ ascends, and sits at the right hand of God, etc. Matt. iii. 2 ; 
Luke xvii. 21 ; Ephes. iv. 8-10 ; Col. iii. i. 

The Law has blood literal or physical. The Gospel blood spiritual — 
" the precious blood of Christ." The blood of God — the life or spirit of 
God. I Pet, i. 18, 19; Acts xx 28; John v. 26; Eph. iv. 18, etc. 

The Law has its outward sacrifices and offerings. The Gospel inward 
and spiritual sacrifices — the whole man oflfered " a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable to God." Rom. xii. i. 

The Law has its priesthood, limited to one tribe. In the Gospel state all 
are " kings and priests to God " — •' a holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual 
sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ " — the internal '* anointed 
Savior." Rev. i. 6 ; i Pet. ii. 5. 

The Law has its outward High-priest; the Gospel its inward High-priest. 
Heb. viii. i, 2. 

The Law has its outward holy of holies ; the Gospel its inward holy of 
holies, — a purified spirit. Heb. ix. 8. 

The Law has its outward sabbath — a rest or cessation from physical labor : 
the Gospel, its inward spiritual 3abbath — a rest of the active powers in the 
will of God. Heb. iv. 10; Col. ii. 16, 17. 

The Law has its outward baptisms : the Gospel its " one baptism " and 

only one — inward and spiritual. Ephes. iv. 5 ; Mat. iii. 1 1 ; Gal. iii. 27. 
I Pet. iii. 21. 

The Law has its outward Passover supper, bread, wine, etc. The Gospel 
its inward spiritual communion, " the true bread from heaven," and wine 
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"drank new in the kingdom of God." John vi. 32; Mat. xxvi. 29; 
Mark xiv. 25. 

Most of the points enumerated may be regarded as exemplifications of the 
Apostolic idea that the Law had ''a shadow of good things to come." 
There are, however, other elements of the Law, which, so far from bearinf 
this designation, belong more appropriately to the class embraced in the 
declaration of the prophet Ezekiel, speaking in the name of Jehovah : " I 
gave them statutes that were not good, and judgments whereby they should 
not live,'"*' chap. xz. 25. But as I shall have occasion to refer to these 
hereafter, when I come to treat of the Lata as a code of religion and morals, I 
omit them here, except two points of great practical value, to which I will 
briefly advert — viz. : 

1. The Jehovah of the Law was exclusively the God of the Jews — not of 
the Gentiles, or other nations. The neighbor to be loved as themselves, 
most be a Jew of the seed of Abraham — ^Jehovah's favorites — or a circum- 
cised proselyte.f The God of the Gospel, on the contrary, is not only the 
God of the Jews but of the Gentiles also, the God of the whole earth ; and 
the neighbor, every member of the human family, whom it is in our power 
to benefit. Rom. ix. 29; Luke x. 30-37; Gal. vi. 10. 

2. The "Jehovah" of the Law " is a man of war J*^ Exod. xv. 3. "Jeho- 
vah hath sworn, that he will have war with Amalek from generation to 
generation," chap. XwW, 16. The settlement of the Israelites in Canaan, and 
the country this side Jordan, through which they passed, was a work of war, 
by the assumed positive command of Jehovah ; — war of the most cruel and 
unjust character, and which at the present day would be correctly called 
fillibiistering — frequently involving the destruction of whole nations, men, 
women, and children. Deut. xx. 16, 17. The war principle, the principle 
of physical force, is the only reformatory and governing principle recognized 
by the Law. The death-penalty is dominant throughout its statutes as the 
cure znd finale, not only in regard to moral offences, but to secure ceremonial 
observances, that had in them not the smallest particle of real morality 
or genuine religion. Such is the Law, its spirit and practice. How differ- 
ent the Gospel. 

The Christ of the Gospel is " The Prince of Peace." Isai. ix. 6. Its 
great principle is Love, the highest and most potent principle in human actions, 
the true and only permanent basis for institutions, religious and civil. " The 
weapons of its warfare are not carnal," but spiritual. 2 Cor. x. 4. It comes 
not ** to destroy men's lives, but to save them." Luke ix. 56. It blots out thr 
lex talionis, or law of retaliation, and substitutes in its place ** love of enemies," 

* Let it not be inferred that I entertain for a moment the implied fact, that the infinitely 
wise and loring Parent of the universe ever gave, to any people, laws of the character men- 
tioned. 

f It may be supposed, ftotn Levit. xix. 34, that an exception to this exists in the case of 
strangers who sojourned among the Israelites, but on a thorough examination of the subject, it 
is believed the above statement will be found correct. 
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'* blessing for cursing," and '' prayer for those who despitefully use us, and 
persecute us" — not death-dealing resistance. Mat. v. 38-48. It says, '' Be 
not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good." It heaps " coals " of 
love on the enemy's head, and softens his perverted, obdurate nature. Rom. 
^ii. 20, 21. Jesus, lovely and loving ezemplifier of the Gospel, almost 
commences his ministry by pronouncing a benediction on '' the peace makers," 
and closes it, on the suffering cross, with " Father ! forgive them ; they know 
not what they do." Mat. v. 9 ; Luke xziii. 34. Love is the halo surround- 
ing the Truth in which we are called to walk, and by which we are to be 
blessed now and forever. It " takes its kingdom," not by violence, but by 
entreaty and suffering, and keeps it by brotherly kindness and universal dis- 
tributive Justice. 

This is the kinguom proclaimed by prophets and apostles, as '' set up by 
the God of heaven." Dan. ii. 41 ; Isai. ii. 2, 3, 4, and which will stand, 
when, in the consummation of the Divine economy, the imperfect kingdoms 
of this world shall have passed away; when the Christ having "ascended to 
the right hand of God," inhumanity everywhere, " thrones and dominions, 
principalities and powers," will have been " made subject to him." Col. i. 16 ; 
I Pet. iii. 22. 



RECOGNITION. 

** They shall all know me.** 

I. 

AS closely to my heart this morn 
I held the little child. 
That lately came to me from God, 
So sweet and undefiled, — 

Bending above her little face 
As though it were a book 

In which to know that God is good 
I needed but to look, — 

Up to my eyes she cast her own. 

In such a wondrous way. 
That I shall be a happier man 

Henceforward from this day ; 

For not more plainly, if in words 
She could her meaning tell. 

Could she declare her message sweet, 
** Father, I know you well ! 
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O recognition more divine 

Than lovers' iooics of love. 
When first they know the will of God 

And all his goodness prove ! 

O recognition more divine * 

Than words of mine can say ! 
What have I done, O God, that Thou 
Should'st bless me so alway ? 

Into the face of death, to-day, 

I could have looked and smiled,' 
And said : ** Come take me, for I've had 

A message from my child ; 

And even as she is known to me 

So am I also known ; 
What to my joy is emperor's 

Upon his golden throne ? " 

II. 

O men and women, if a man. 

Because his little child 
Has looked for once into his face 

And said — or rather smiled : 

" O Father mine, I know vou well ! " 

Has known so deep a joy. 
What think you must be felt in Heaven ? 

What bliss, without alloy ,| 

Must fill our Heavenly Father's heart 

When first his children know. 
That they are born of him and more 

Like him must ever grow ? 

O recognition sweet enough 

For angel lips to sing. 
When first this living sacrifice 

Into his courts we bring ; 

When first, it may be through the tears 

That on our eyelids shine. 
We dare look up and say to him, 

" Dear Father, Thou art mine ! " 

And shall we taste a joy so sweet. 

With children he has given. 
And then not do our part to make 

Him happy in his Heaven ? 

O Thou to whom all hearts belong. 

In Heaven and in Hell, 
Hasten the day when all can say 

" Father we know Thee well !" C, 
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THE FOUR GOSPELS. 

Article XIII. The Marvellous Narratives. 

(I. — Evidence and Testimony concluded.) 

EARNESTLY, but all in vain, have zealous churchmen and others, 
quarrelled with this most unanswerable view of improbability and the 
antecedent incredibility of miracles. It has been supposed by some that this 
view is possible only to Atheism, and that a reference to the idea of God is 
a sufficient and triumphant refutation of it. " What !" they exclaim : " Shall 
you dare to» limit the power of the All-powerful? Can God 'live, and a 
miracle be impossible?" "Strauss," says one writer {Christian Exammer, 
1846,) ''does not even deign to discuss the philosophy of miracles. He 
proceeds upon Hume's objection as being unanswered and unanswerable. 
As if not a word could be uttered in defence, as if the philosophy of Germany 
had gained an everlasting conquest over the philosophy of the Universe, as if 
Hegel had vanquished the Almighty in single combat, — our author assumes 
as an axiom that a miracle cannot be, that the order of nature as inexo- 
rably defies the power of God as the changing tide of the ocean sets at 
naught the skill of man, and that no purpose of the deity and that no benefit 
to be done to his creatures, can involve the slightest departure from the 
familiar succession of events :" Again, the same writer, speaking of '* invol- 
untary cures and cures wrought at a distance," says, — ** We grant they are 
all absurd and impossible if man is the wisest and most powerful being in the 
whole Universe; but they are as credible as the budding of a flower on a dry 
stem, if there be a God." To a like purpose. Dr. Huntley, writing on 
miracles in " Replies to Essays and Reviews," says concerning the views of 
Baden Powell, — " The existence of a God is indeed acknowledged, but it is 
of a God very different from the God whom the Bible sets before us; a God 
subjected to the laws which govern the material Universe, — laws possibly of 
his own framing, but which once framed, like the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, may not be altered, even by himself." 

Now, such objections as these only display a fundamental misunderstand- 
ing of the subject. The possibility and impossibility of a miracle is a question 
of a priori philosophy, and is excluded from the most distant concern with 
our present discussion, which is occupied exclusively with the a posteriori 
reasoning and the canons of evidence resulting from it. Not the possibility 
but tfte credibility {probability) of miracles now engages us,— -which is a ques- 
tion altogether of experience. We are not presuming to determine what the 
Infinite One can do ; we are seeking reverently to discover what he does do. 
It has been remarked that, on the view of the imanence of God in nature, 
the natural and the supernatural (miraculous) cease to be distinguishable 
terms. This is true, if the term natural is held to signify the efficiency of 
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second causes^ which is perhaps an allowable popular sense. But the important 
idea underlying the term supernatural, would still remain under a new name, 
the contra^unlform. It makes no manner of difference in our discussion 
whether Deity interferes with established second causes or violates his own 
settled mode of action. Neither are questions o^ possibility but of credibility ^ 
to be tried antecedently by general experience, and settled finally by the 
relations of this to testimony and circumstantial evidence. 

We will here recapitulate briefly our foregoing reasoning, so as to exhibit 
the extreme result of our argument, upon the credibility of a miracle. Ii has 
been shown : — 

1. That owing to the regularity of natural phenomena, there is a real pre- 
sumption against any alleged fact which goes contrary to the oiiserved ways 
of nature. 

2. That this presumption against the fact (improbability) increases with 
the extent of the uniformity or regularity contradicted, — the violation of the 
marks of the genus being more improbable than the violation of the marks of 
the species, for the same reason that the latter is more improbable than a 
departure from what is generally observed in the individual. 

3. That the truth of testimony, being an individual matter and not a 
specific characteristic, is only Ubual, not uniform ; and that this difference 
must be remembered in weighing against each other the probability or 
improbability of the testimony and the fact ; and the law is that no fact can 
be considered established unless the falsity of the testimony is plainly more 
improbable than the existence of the fact. 

Now, in consequence of this reasoning, we do not hesitate to say that an 
alleged fact may violate a uniformity so extensive and determinate and uni- 
versally admitted, founded upon so enormous an amount of experience and 
such a long period of observation, as to justify us in refusing 10 examine any 
evidence in the premises ; because the fact is one of such excessive improba- 
bility that there is no appreciable chance of producing evidence sufficient to 
confirm it, /. /., evidence of the falsity of which would be more improbable 
than the fact. Notice that we say, no appreciable chance ; it may be com- 
pared to the mathematical infinitesimal, /. e., the next thing to zero, some- 
where between nothing and a finite (appreciable) quantity ; and it is saved 
from sinking to nothing only by the fact that, just as the probable, in its 
greatest degree, never attains absolute certaintj, so the improbable, in its 
greatest degree, never attains absolute impossibility. But there is a kind of 
certainty known as moral certainty, which is attainable by the probable and 
improbable. It is not demonstration, but it is practical assurance. No one, 
we take it, feels any doubt that the sun will rise to-morrow, or that the 
tides will observe their accustomed and predicted ebb and flow, or that a 
major third will always be found to harmonize, or that the law of gravitation 
will continue to hold the world in its place. Just so, we have no doubt that 
the alleged miraculous birth of Jesus, or his transfiguration, never took \^U<i^^ 
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on the ground that the improbtbility in these cases reaches moral certainty. 
Wr do not care even to glance at the evidence for such things. It is a waste 
of time. The balance of improbability against the facts is assumed as a 
foregone conclusion.* 

But furthermore, in the cases of narratives unquestionably miraculous ^ not 
only do we say that they are practically unsubstantiated, but also that they 
are theoretically incapable of substantiation. This we conceive to be the only 
idea of a miracle which can have^ny religious significance, — viz.: the excep- 
tional operation of the direct will of God in his own pre-established order of 
things, for the production of effects which would not otherwise have resulted. 
If the alleged phenomenon be merely a normal and natural operation of 
uniform methods or laws, though yet unknown to us, — then it is of no more 
religious significance than thousands of other unexplained phenomena which 
science is busied with : and if it be specially and exceptionally significant, — 
then it is special and exceptional in point of design, and fails under the above 
definition of a miracle. Now a miracle thus defined, we hold to be that 
degree of the improbable which is totally incapable of proof, by any evidence 
whatever, and never can become an object of rational belief For inasmuch 
as everything that can be observed is found to exhibit that* uniformity of 
method called law, an event which is an interference with the established 
order, /. ^., is a contravention of law, contradicts an amount of observation 
which is commensurate with all experience whatever. But the trustworthi- 
ness of testimony falls under the usual, not the uniform: and it is impossible 
that the usual should reinforce itself so far as to balance so enormous a pre- 
sumption ; for this would be to make the usual equal to the uniform in its 
utmott degree, /'. e,, to destroy the difference between them altogether. Again, 
it ib plain that a miracle, defined as above, is divided into two parts, viz. : 
the phenomenon, and the miraculous cause thereof, the former being the 
variable, and the latter the constant, element. Now, only the phenomenon 
can be an object of testimony : the miraculous or supernatural cause is either 



* As a matter of fact, the growing disbelief in miracles seems to arise from a habit of mind 
and the spirit of the age rather than from any conscious process of reasoning. Very few care- 
fully argue the case compared to those who reject miracles because they appear absurd and 
incredible to their minds, though they may be quite unable to tell why, or even to maintain 
their view against the ingenious arguments of Churchmen. The histoiy of witchcraft presents 
an instructive example The external evidence for it is enormous. It was believed sincerely 
for centuries; thousands have been executed for it in almost every country in Europe, not only 
on their own confession, but on the testimony of sworn witnesses and by sentence of regular 
judicial tribunals which could have no interest in the condemnation of the accused; in 
defending the reality of the crime, Glanvil (i 68 1) argued that the testimony was so over- 
whelming that not to accept it was to believe an amount of delusion vastly more improbable 
than witchcraft itself. Yet, in spite of all, the belief, which was once a fanaticism, quietly 
faded away, and he who should now insist upon the testimony as a reason for accepting it 
. would meet only derision. See on this subject the excellent chapter on Lecky*s Hist, of 
Rationalism. He says, «If we considered witchcraft probable, a hundreth part of the 
evidence we possess would have placed it beyond the region of doubt. If it were a natural 
but a very improbable fact, our reluctance to believe it would have been completely stifled by 
the multiplicity of the proofs.** 
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an inference or an assumption. If an assumption, it is of course unjustifiable, 
against the strong presumption to the contrary : if an inference, it must be 
grounded upon the exceptional nature of the phenomenon, or, what is the 
same thing, upon its correlate, the uniformity of nature ; it seems a strange 
thing to infer from the uniformity of nature the greatest possible violation of 
that uniformity. The inference of miraculous causation could be made from 
the exceptional nature of the phenomenon, only upon the assumption c\^ the 
inadequacy of natural hws, known and unknown, to produce the phenome- 
non: — an assumption rebutted, like the direct assumption of miraculous 
causation, by the powerful presumption of the prevalence of natural law in 
everything taking place in nature. 

The foregoing argument will be admitted by every one to have at least so 
much force as this, — that it renders impossible all belief in miracles taking 
place at the present day. Constantly the lesson of history has been that 
miracles have regularly disappeared in proportion as civilization has advanced. 
But though this argument, or, more precisely perhaps, the spirit and habit of 
mind, which is its latent or unexpressed condition, thus does away with the 
pretence of present miracles, it is not always felt so powerfully against the 
miracles whiwh a long and sacred antiquity has hallowed. Lecky, (Hist, of 
Rationalism, vol. i. p. 163,) well states or explains this fact; « Roman 
Catholics who will reject with immediate ridicule an account of a miracle 
taking place in their own day, will speak with considerable respect of a pre- 
cisely similar miracle that is attributed to a Medixval saint. Nor is it at all 
difficult to discover the reason of this distinction. Events that took place in 
a distant past, are not realized with the same intense vividness as those which 
take place among ourselves. They do not press upon us with the same keen 
reality ; and are not judged by the same measure. They come down to us 
invested with a legendary garb, obscured by the haze of years, and surrounded 
h) circumstances that are so unlike our own, that they refract the imagina- 
tion and cloud and distort its pictures. Besides this, many of these narratives 
are entwined with the earliest associations of the Roman Catholic child ; the 
belief in them is infused into his yet undeveloped mind, and they are thus at 
no period brought in contact with a matured and unbiassed judgment." But 
these remarks may be applied as well to the Christian of any denomina- 
tion with reference to the Gospel miracles, and this application is logically 
necessitated, naturally suggested and progressively made, and never more 
thoroughly than in our own day, (r. Lecky, p. 183, scq.) The whole drift 
of modern speculations and habits of mind, is to let the Gospel miracles go 
the way of all others, and disappear, with the Mediaeval miracles and with 
witchcraft, before rising criticism and a controlling historic sense. Chris- 
tianity will suffer only in one of its two general meanings. Theology must 
be altered; religion is untouched. Christianity as a spirit is a different thing 
from Christianity as a form and dogma; and in different ages of the Church, 
these two have existed in different proportions. But as the Christian spirit 
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is only the ideal humane spirit, while the Christian dogma is a special and 
confined thing, it is only the latter to which any one ever objects and over 
which rnv battles have been fought ; and this technical, historical, super- 
natural Christianity always has yielded and always will yield to the successive 
attacks of rising knowledge and improving reason. 

If, then, the miraculous narratives of the Gospel must be discarded as 
actual supernatural occurrences, the question occurs — What are they ? This 
question we will endeavor to answer in succeeding articles. 



ABRAHAM'S SACRIFICE, 
A Suppressed Sermon. 

[" And it came to pass after these things that God did tempt Abraham, and said unto him, 
Abraham, — And he said, behold, here I am, — And he said, take now thy son, thine only son 
Isaac, whom thou lovest, and get thee into the land of Moriah, and offer him there for a 
burnt offering upon one of the mountains which I will tell thee of."] 

WHAT follows this text describes to us the willingness of Abraham to 
conform to this assertedly divine requirement, and his subsequent 
proceeding in connection with it, and is so familiar to all as not to require to 
be literally quoted by me for any present purpose. And my present purpose 
in presenting this text is, without undervaluing the scriptures, to give to them 
their proper position by pointing unto what I believe to be the obligation of 
each of us, to be rational in our reception, and in the interpretation of these 
scriptures, whenever they are accepted by us, and under all circumstances to 
assert and maintain the truthfulness of God as being beyond and irrespective 
of all human authority. And I cannot do this without saying that I believe 
there is fiction here, though I doubt not it was designed to teach the truth, 
for I cannot accept of this declaration of Abraham's having been tempted to 
evil by God as being in itself truthful, nor can I that such a requirement as is 
here stated was ever made of any one in the manner indicated. I have too 
much faith in the unvarying goodness of God, and in right inspiration only as 
coming from Him, to accept it or to admit that God ever prompts to evil. 
I believe with James as asserted by him in what Martin Luther called his 
straw epistle, that God thus tempteth no man, and I further believe, that no 
man was ever required by his creator to make under any pretence, even that 
of serving Him, a burnt oflrring of his own or any other man's son. This 
may be heretical but it h my best appreciation of the truth, and I alone, and 
not those whom I am addressing, am responsible for its utterance, and I shall 
quarrel with no man for having an opinion upon these matters differing from 
my own, as this, if I am sufficiently independent, would affect him rather 
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than myself, and would therefore be his concern instead of mine. You may 
then if you please call this method of presenting or accepting truth a denial 
of the scriptures, and a rejection of what Barclay stated on behalf of the society 
of Friends as being a positive maxim, ** That whatsoever any do pretending to 
the spirit which is contrary to the scriptures be accounted and reckoned a 
delusion of the Devil." And yet I believe that I am here sustaining the truths 
of chose scriptures, and instead of improperly discarding them, or this maxim 
of Barclay, am actually applying the latter to the actions of Abraham, which 
in this case being contrary to the scriptures (that is to the general tenor of 
them) I am rightly and logically accounting and reckoning a delusion of the 
Devil. The society of Friends claim to be spiritual, but they are none the 
less bound to be rational in their religious investigations, and any thing which 
addresses itself unto our intellect, be it an inward impression of our own, the 
earnest convictions of another, or as in this case a scripture record, calls upon 
us for an examination of it through the exercise of our intellectual powers. 
Through these we should find if we had never been told it, that we could 
not serve two opposing masters, that two conflicting perceptions of the same 
truth could not exist with us at the same moment, and that the admission by 
us of any action of injustice or cruelty as being possible unto God, would to 
just that extent, deprive him of his attributes of Justice and of Love. It is 
with such an appreciation of duty that I shall comment upon this text, and 
while I can accept the narrative as being a statement of truth from the writer's 
stand point, and as it appeared unto him, I certainly cannot as being such 
from ours, and I am compelled therefore to discard it as being untruthful in 
some of its statements, for I believe there is no escaping from the embarrass- 
ments which would attend upon the text from any literal acceptation of it. 
My late friend and venerated religious teacher, George F. White, evidently 
realised these embarrassments, though he sought to avoid them by a sophistry 
which could scarcely have convinced himself even if it deceived him and 
others. I have heard him on more than one occasion earnestly refer to this 
text in terms which though then accepted by me, now seem to me to have 
been but special pleading. Claiming to regard the Bible from Genesis to 
Revelations, including both, as being Divinely inspired truth, he felt it to be 
necessary lO make his comments upon every text accord with such a recog- 
nition of it. To do so with this one he ingeniously pointed to the religious 
sentiment of the people with whom Abraham was associated as calling for 
the sacrifice of their first born and apologetically asserting the right of the 
higher God of Abraham to exact as much from his worshippers as the Gods 
of the Heathen could of theirs (overlooking the fact that the true God could 
claim only what was right in itself, while there was no such restriction upon 
these false Gods), he accepted the asserted requisition of the sacrifice of Isaac 
as being a Divinely imposed one for the purpose of testing Abraham's faith, 
and that when this had been sufficiently proven, the wretched father was ex- 
cused from butchering his beloved son, and the ram in the thicket substituted 
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for him. Thus admitting that Abraham was tempted of God to do evil though 
with no intent on the part of his tempter to permit him to perfect it. / 
then yielded in this matter to George's better judgment, but I can no longer 
do so or ascribe to the all-seeing Jehovah so wicked and yet childish a method 
of testing Abraham's faithfulness. 

By what I believe to be the light of right reason, and in accordance with 
the scripture testimony, as already stated by me, I have come to see that God 
tempteth no man, and that it was not God but Abraham's evil surroundings 
in connection with the high religious feeling which possessed him, which 
absurdly prompted him to believe that he was Divinely required to exhibit 
in the same way and as much of what others were regarding as being the 
evidences of devotion as they did or could. His religious reputation was per- 
haps imperilled by the absence of such an exhibition on his part, and as is 
not impossible, if this effort was to protect it by sacrificing what next to him 
self was dearest to him, it would seem to have originated in a love of self 
rather than of God, and yet the same reason would then have been assigned 
by him and in the same manner as it is here proclaimed unto us. And can 
we not safely say that it is in self love, and not in the love of God that almost 
all religious exactions upon others, and many upon ourselves have their origin ? 
We even take up what we might call our cross, and compel others to bear it 
with us, to please or to secure some advantage to ourselves. Religious enthusi- 
asm may be influenced by the convictions of others to the extent of prompting us 
into doing as being divinely commanded what on reflection we should find to 
be contrary to our own convictions. Paul realized this when he was arrested 
and compelled to pause in his journey to Damascus, and when as he tells us 
he verily thought that he was doing God service. 

And such was here probably the case with Abraham, but while preparing 
to act reflection came to him before it was too late; before the commission 
by him of what would have been this great wrong, this horrible offence. It 
was probably through seeking and giving heed to his own convictions rather 
than being guided by what may have been those of others, that the light of 
God's truth broke in upon him, forbidding the irrational sacrifice which he 
believed had been enjoined upon him, showing to him that such was not his 
duty, saying unto him « lay not thy hand upon the lad*neither do thou any- 
thing unto him." At the same time his good opinion of himself seems to 
have commended him for his intended faithfulness to an erroneous idea or 
belief which like many a one with ourselves remained unremoved or corrected 
until this became necessary through its being about to be acted upon. Up to 
this point he had done nothing for which he could be condemned, and per- 
haps he himself was permitted to believe as others afterwards did that his 
mistaken faith without the wicked works, which would have resulted from it, 
was accounted unto him for righteousness. There may well have been that 
within him, not God but an unquestionable feeling of devotion to God which 
gave to him an assurance which was interpreted by him into language, which 
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he believed to be divine, saying now I know that thou fearest God, seeing thou 
hast not withheld thy son, thy only son from me. 

But we are living in a less superstitious and more enlightened age than was 
Abraham's, and let us not fall into the error of believing, as he undoubtedly 
did, that any can be divinely required to do what afterwards can be seen to 
be wrong, or sanctify wrong-doing by ascribing any requirement of it unto 
God as having ever been made by him. I think there is instruction to us in 
this narrative, if we will accept it in the view which is here being taken of it. 
It discards as having never been required of any, as having ever been wrong, 
what is clearly so to our present perceptions of right ; it points us unto the 
diinger in religious matters of acting upon and being misled by the professed 
convictions of others as if they belonged unto ourselves, and imposed require- 
ments upon us as being divine ; and its conclusion shows to us that whatever 
we ourselves feel to be really right should be adhered to by us even to the ex- 
tent of withholding sacrifices which others may regard as being called for at 
the hands of all. 

I am here referring to this narrative, not as' being literally truthful, but as 
giving us a truthful presentation, in the person of Abraham, of the highest re- 
ligious impressions and sentiment of the time of which it claims to be a 
record; and, as being such, it is of value to us, though it records as being 
truthful a mistaken belief and perception of the truth. And yet in its origin 
it may not have done so. 

The tradition of this intended sacrifice by Abraham, which has thus 
reached us through these scriptures, must have had only an oral existence for 
many ages before the written record of it upon which ours is based was made, 
and perhaps once conformed to what we could now recognize as being God's 
truth in the matter rather than what was undoubtedly Abraham's mistaken 
apprehension of it. The omission or insertion by some copyist of a very few 
characters would change the narrative from what it is, to what with us would 
be recognizable truth, and we have no right to surrender our reason to the 
errors of a copyist or the mistakes of an Abraham. 

Isaac was no more Abraham's first-born than is our reason ours ; and when 
about to sacrifice this, even to what may come to us as being a divine require- 
ment, if we will but reflect sufficiently, giving heed to the truth, Abraham did 
not more certainly hear the language, " Lay not thy hand upon the lad, 
neither do thou anything unto him," than we shall find such sacrifice for- 
bidden unto us. Such interdiction, under such circumstances could not but 
be recognized by us as being sacred truth, and we may rightly accept this 
wherever we may find it, whether in the scriptures or out of them ; and we 
can rightly discard, as not being intended for us, and without embarrassing 
ourselves with it, whatever we cannot recognize as being such, whether in the 
scriptures or out of them. We cannot rightly be required by any presenta- 
tion to our reason to act irrationally, and there are such conflicting presenta- 
tiom to our reason of what claims to be divine truth, and these are not con- 
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fined to or excluded from the Bible, that such discretion seems necessarv, i^ 
we would accept and act upon the apostolic injunction, to let God be true and 
every man a liar. A faith in God's truth is of more value to us than all other 
faith beside. And what I would especially impress upon each, as being the 
lesson which, if it can teach us anything, Abraham's intended sacrifice and its 
result would teach us, is this : that it can matter not unto us what may be the 
actions or the convictions of others in regard to our own duty. We have 
been constituted individuals, and through being such we have been made ac- 
countable, each for himself alone ; and let all the actions of each conform to 
such an appreciation of himself and of all others, and however widely we may 
then differ in our actions, if we are each equally faithful, we shall each find 
equal acceptance. J. J. M. 
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THERE dawned an Autumn day, 
mild, damp and overcast. As 
Eloise Vaughan stood in its early light 
before her dressing-glass^ a sudden in- 
spiration reminded her that before 
bringing her visit to a close, she had 
yet to bid good bye to an old and 
faithful friend, a former servant of the 
Vaughans, who in her infancy had 
served her in as good stead as a serv- 
ant might, for the mother she had 
lost. This woman was now the wife 
of a small farmer and lived across the 
river upon the ridge of rough and 
heavily timbered hills that shut in 
Brockendale. Eloise drew back her 
curtains and looked out of the window. 
" It is the very day," she said, *• for 
a tramp over to Huldah's. The air 
is soft, and the woods will be in just 
that still, meditative mood which suits 
me. I will take along my Camoens 
and read as I walk. Immediately after 
breakfast therefore, she set off. She 
forget her Camoens, and as she walked 
through the softly rustling woodlands, 
to whose soulful silence the dead 
leaves and the Autumn winds seemed 
whispering " Hush/* sh? fell to idly 



dreaming over the pleasant incidents 
of her visit, now so nearly a sealed 
possession of the past. It had all 
been, just as she had anticipated that 
it would be, serenely pleasant ; a little 
prosaic in its outward detail, but to 
her inner self rendered each day 
piquant by sweet and dreamy me- 
mories. The one sole pleasure which 
owed nothing to the past, was her 
acquaintance with Richaid Glenden- 
ning. 

The name of Richard Glendenning 
once caught up into the meshes of 
this idle woodland reverie, seemed to 
go on repeating and repeating itself 
with infinite changes to her half dream- 
ing consciousness. She had always 
realized a certain fascination in the 
man ; had sometimes caught her^lf 
wishing that he would withdraw him- 
self less from her society ; because as 
she said to herself, if one could get 
near enough to him, he would make 
such a relishable study in human nature. 
The thing however which she had not 
at all noticed in her relations with him, 
but which was after all of the deepest 
significance, was a sort of attraction 
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which she had felt in his presence, 
that was not of a nature to manifest 
itself outwardly unless in a certain 
soft and genial smile when he entered 
the room, or a quiet shifting of the 
current of talk to suit what she felt to 
be his mood, but which was as uncon- 
scious, though at the same time as true 
to nature, and nature's inevitable law, 
as the instinct which lifts the face of 
the flower sunward. 

To-day, with the thought of part- 
ing, this instinct retroverted, for the 
first time pained her ; and so through 
its dumb protest, drew her attention 
to the fact of its existence. 

** I am sory to go without knowing 
Cousin Richard better," she said to 
herself. **I am sure we might have 
been such true friends." 

Just then she tripped against a curi- 
ous little fact. 

** I wonder why I call him Cousin 
Richard," she said, " he never calls 
me Cousin Eloise. I should like to 
know the reason." 

This thought, by what law of asso- 
ciation she could not tell, called up 
the image of Elsie, and that, as by 
the sudden motion of a hidden spring, 
stirred into life as a conjecture, what 
had hitherto only existed as a silent 
intuition, her first dumb sense of dis- 
sonance between these two. To her 
subtile, tender perceptions, it some- 
how seemed that she had stumbled 
upon the key to much that was strange 
and perplexing in his character. As 
she pondered, the man stood before 
her, revealed in a new aspect, a new 
attitude. In his life of steady labor, 
his quiet reserve in society, his courtly 
deferential manner towards his wife ; 
^all these things exemplified with a 
thousand trifling details, which her 
ready memory vividly supplied, she 
seemed to see the efforts of a noble 
and chivalrous soul to hold itself erect 
against the downward reaction of dis- 
appointed affection. 

Her eyes once steadily turned in 
this direction, it was strange the 
hitherto unheeded sights which came 



rushing upon them. .Dashes of gloom 
in his manner, looks of longing in his 
eyes ; once or twice as she had spoken 
words which she had innocently felt 
before hand were sure to please him, 
quick flashes of recognition and sym- 
pathy, followed by a silence deep and 
it seemed to her now constrained ; 
what curious whisper in her heart 
brought to her cheek a flush fainter 
than the redness of the dawn as she 
thought of all these? 

As if the train of her thought some 
way startled or disturbed her, she lifted 
her face to the sky, and whatever eye 
was keen enough to read the traces 
of feeling upon it, would have been 
touched also by its mute and tender 
appeal. 

The clouds meanwhile had thicken- 
ed unceasingly over Eloise's head, and 
before she reached Huldah's house 
they began to pour down rain. The 
wind too was rising rapidly, and all 
tokens foretold an approaching storm. 
Eloise divided the day between Hul- 
dah's common-places, and her own 
prognostications of the weather. At 
one time it seemed quite certain that 
she could not return that day, but at 
three o'clock, the sky brightened a 
trifle, and in opposition to Huldah's 
entreaties, Eloise decided to set out 
for home. 

" What ever will Mrs. Vaughan 
think of me," said Huldah, " that I 
should let you go out in this pour." 

" Oh ! it is no: pouring now at all," 
replied Eloise, '• I don't think it will 
again. At all events I am so well 
wrapped in waterproof, that I shall 
not mind the rain, if it does come ; 
and really I ought to be at home to- 
morrow." 

So with a light and cheery heart 
she started down the hill-road, the 
wind still roaring hoarsely through 
the tree- tops and scattering a spray 
from the loaded boughs in her face. 
When she was half way down the 
hill however, the sky grew dark again, 
and the storm set in, evidently with a 
renewed purpose of m*VL\\\^«. v\.v^\. ^^ 
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it. Eloise stopped and looked about 
her. It was tbo late now to turn 
back, for witji this furious wind against 
her, she would have been twice as 
long in winding up the steep road 
again to her starting-point, as in reach- 
ing the bridge below, where she might 
hope to find succor. It was no time 
to pjusc, but she stood for a moment 
trying to gather into order her tossed 
and flying drapery, when her ear was 
greeted hy the sharp rattle of wheels. 
Looking up the road, she beheld with 
a sudden thrill of joy the well known 
carriage of Dr. Glendenning, dashing 
down the road at a break-neck speed. 
*• Eloise !*' he exclaimed suddenly, 
as he overtook and recognized her, 
"what sent you out in such weather as 
this." 

" My good angel, perhaps," she re- 
plied sweetly, forgetful in her dilemma 
of whatever presentiment of evil had 
startled her during her morning walk, 
** since it has sent you also to my 
rescue." 

** I can indeed give you some small 
protection," he said, leaping from his 
carriage, and assisting her to enter it, 
" but I believe you do not yet realize 
what a fearful night it is, to be out in 
these hills." 

** VVhy, it is day yet," she said, 

** though so dark. Surely we shall 

reach home before the night sets in." 

He bit his lips and only answered, 

•* I trust so." 

Eloise, so suddenly relieved from 
her embarrassingemergency, was more 
than usually gay and cheerful. The 
Doctor, who had spent the day in a 
hand to hand conflict with unseen 
powers, had been the moment before 
meeting her, gloomy and distrait. 
The storm without, he had thought, 
answered fitly to the storm within 
him. To the darkness and turbulence 
of his mood therefore, the presence 
of Eloise was like sun-shine and joy. 
To accept it gladly and freely, to 
make the most of this brief hour which 
Providence had vouchsafed to him 
unexpectedly, to taste in a time of 



peril greater than she could compre- 
hend, the secrets of protection and 
championship, was, however much a 
rigid conscience might condemn it, 
the purely natural and human thing 
to do. 

I do not think he stopped to com- 
pound with conscience,^ subtile and 
strong and well in his keeping as was 
his moral sense. I do not think in 
that moment it seriously warned him 
of danger. 

h' in the midst of a night of tempest 
and gloom, the Father parts the cloud 
and lets down for vour comfort and 
encouragement a single star ray, you 
do not stop to ask if you are deserving 
of the blessing, you just accept your 
star-beam, and silently thank God. 
And that was exactly what Richard 
Glendenning did. 

So Eloise chatted on, after a serene 
untroubled fashion, and Richard listen- 
ed and replied for once just as though 
they two had been as they seemed 
just then to be, alone in all the world. 
They grew friends very fast : seemed 
better known to each other in this 
brief half-hour than in all the previous 
weeks of their acquaintance. 

As they neared the valley however, 
the rush and roar of the river, rising 
above that of the storm, recalled the 
Doctor to a sense of the situation. 

** Pray God," he said, in a sudden 
shiver of apprehension, " the bridge 
be not swept away." 

" O, Richard," she exclaimed, ** is 
there danger of it." 

" It was cruel," he said, "to startle 
you so abruptly, but I heard this 
afternoon that the storm began three 
days ago up the river. In that case 
there may be danger of a freshet. 
However we will not borrow trouble. 
We shall soon know the worst." 

She sat silent beside him then, still 
and pale, but full of a^ deep, divine 
courage. He reached arbund to gather 
the robes more closely about her as 
they came out of the woods upon the 
open country, where the violence oi 
the wind would be more severe. He 
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It she did not tremble as most 
1 he knew would have done, 
loise" he said, '* in whom do 
rusty that your courage is so 

1 God and you/' she said se- 

• 

heart beat faster, but he made 
n. 

then a turn of the road brought 
in view of the river. As Dr. 
lenning eagerly scanned the 

his mouth grew firmer and the 
)f anxiety deepened in his eye. 
^ray twilight was rapidly falling, 
he heavy clouds which swept 
ragged fringes across the oppo-' 
lills, still farther obscured the 
until the village seemed a mere 
lar blotch of light and shadow, 
scarcely a single house plainly 
nible. Still it was ho..ie, and 
)al of all their present longings, 
etween them and it, the river, 
iger in its peaceful summer mood, 
vollen to a turbulent and angry 

and uttering a hoarse defiant 
swept on with majestic power 
illness. 

Thank God the bridge is there," 
Eloise as they came in sight of 
low wooden structure which 
:d in the gray obscurity a mere 
d thrown across the boiling, 
:rous waters. 

'es, my child," said Richard, "but 
ou not see that it is drowned 
y out of sight in this still rising 
, In the centre of it, the water 
nearly touch the floor." 
Will it be swept away do you 

[t must go before morning, I 

• 

But it is safe now ? Five minutes 
d put us across, and we cannot 
i the night in these inhospitable 

chard ran over the situation rapid- 
i his own mind. The nearest 
e was more than a mile away, 
it was only the cheerless shanty 
wood-cutter who in the summer 



months hunted and fished and ferried, 
and so by one means or other got his 
living out of the woods and the river.' 
He lived alone with neither wife 
nor child about him. Plainly his 
house was no refuge for Eloise. 

She was thinking of him also, for 
she asked : 

" If the bridge is unsafe, could 
Jerry put us across in his boat, do you 
think ? He is such a perfect oarsman, 
and the river is stiller down at the 
eddy." 

** Eloise, no human power could 
stem that current to> night. There is 
only one alternative : either we must 
seek such shelter as the hills afford, 
or we must attempt the bridge. Which 
shall it be r 

She looked up into his face, with 
eyes that said, far too plainly for his 
peace, that all her hope, all her 
strength, were in him. 

'* You know what is best," she 
said. " I trust you perfectly." 

He held her hand close clasped in 
his. Oh ! to hold it so through the 
dark watches of this one night — to 
feel that he was her only shelter, her 
only trust ! 

" Eloise," he said, ** my judgment 
tells me that we should be far safer 
spending the night under these trees, 
in such shelter as I could improvise, 
than in attempting to cross that frail, 
tottering thing yonder. But the 
world—" 

** Holds no woman guiltless who 
will not risk her life rather than 
brave what it may choose to say," she 
said, calmly. " Wc must try the 
bridge ; and see, that is a light flash- 
ing out from Uncle Vaughan's house. 
It is a good omen. So near home 
that we can see the light of it. How 
can we be in danger ?" 

" At least," he said, " I shall not 
risk the weight of Major and the car- 
riage upon the bridge. Our chances 
are small enough, if we make the 
most of them." 

They alighted, and, protecting 
Major as well as he could from the 
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storm, he tied him to a tree. Chilled 
with cold and dampness, Eloise found 
herself hardly able to keep her feet 
against the fury of the storm. 

•* We must walk carefully," said 
the doctor, " and keep step as nearly 
as may be. The bridge seems 
stronger than I feared. We have the 
wind at our backs, and in five minutes 
more we may be able to laugh at our 
present fears." 

He drew his arm closelv about her, 

m 

that her step might be as steady as 
possible ; and so they set out upon 
their perilous walk. The bridge was 
a quarter of a mile long, and rested 
upon solid piers of masonry. They 
walked with firm and even tread, and 
had already passed the first pier and 
reached the centre space in safety, 
though the roar of the river drowned 
their voices, and the light drift which 
here and there Hoated upon its surface 
beat constantly against the timbers 
under their feet. 

As they passed the pier, however, 
Richard observed that the bridge was 
borne above its ordinary level, by the 
force of the current, and the water, 
still rising through the floor, splashed 
uncomfortably over their feet. He 
felt, then, that their fate hung upon 
that minute, and, drawing his arm 
still more closely about his companion, 
he hurried her along with such force 
as he could command. That increased 
speed, or a blow from some floating 
tree-branch, or some sudden thrill or 
shiver of the flood itself, may have 
added the last shock which the creak- 
ing structure was able to bear ; but a: 
that moment there was a crash that 
sounded to Eloise like the dawn of 
doom — a swaying motion that threw 
her forward against the side-rail of 
the bridge — and the next instant she 
knew the bridge had parted, and they 
were being swept away upon the re- 
sistless current of the flood. She gave 
one scream, and felt her brain reeling, 
but Richard's strong voice command- 
ed her consciousness, and she did not 
faint. 



*< Eloise," he said, ** cling to the 
timber with all your might. There 
is strength left yet in the framework 
of the bridge. Keep your courage 
up, and it may float us to some safe 
mooring." 

There was still light enough to 
show him that she was very pale, but 
she silently obeyed him. Without 
even letting go his hold upon her, 
Richard was busy, eye and hand, in 
estimating the strength of their frail 
raft, and so managing it as to make 
their position as secure as possible 
upon it As for Eloise, as she felt 
herself tossed every moment upon the 
madly surging current, it seemed to 
her that there had been no storm 
before, only a quiet summer rain, so 
intense was her present realization of 
the tempest. The winds seemed 
charged with a more than human 
fury ; the spirits of the air were no 
longer mythical and unreal to her, but 
vivid and intense personalities, shout- 
ing this moment in her ear their scorn 
of her human weakness, rocking her 
frail support the next with fierce in- 
timations of their power to destroy 
her. Even the river itself grew alive 
in every one of its billows, and men- 
aced her with a thousand deaths, and 
the very clouds, as they tore through 
the wide spaces over her head, 
seemed a power and a terror. But 
through it all sounded again Richard's 
clear, strong voice : 

** Eloise, are you frightened? Keep 
close hold of your plank. I shall not 
let go of you ; don't fear. There is 
hope for us yet." 

She trembled still. Her vital 
powers, so violently attacked — exter- 
nally by chill and dampness, inter- 
nally by a preying apprehension — 
were rapidly giving way ; and Dr. 
Glendenning feared every moment 
that the next wave would loosen her 
ever weaker hold upon her precarious 
support, and then they might both be 
swept into the overmastering torrent; 
for living or dying, he felt that he 
should never suflfer himself to be 
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sd from her while this stress 
;er lasted. 

oise," he cried, ** you must not 

ly so. Keep up good courage. 

The Lord is my Shepherd/ 

lur voice out, loud and clear, 

nd I will sing with you." 

appeal touched the living, 

nature of the woman. She 

t blood stirring to life again in 

ns. 

1 ! Richard," she said ; ** how 
) heaven we are. God must 
I now, if we cry to him." 
::ould not smile at the childish 
; he could only bid her sing. 
>mmenced in a low, faltering 
ut the grand inspiration of the 
I thrilled her as sudden sun- 
light have done, and, gathering 
b as she proceeded, her voice 
It across the floods, above the 
t,'like a silver clarion : '* Though 
c through the valley of the 
f of death, I will fear no evil, 
ou art with me — thy rod and 
ff, they comfort me." 
:n she ceased, her deathly fear 
)ne. She sat erect upon the 
which supported her, and 
off into thr face of the storm 
n eye that kindled like a pro- 

y were drifting rapidly on, 
3ods and hills and fertile fields. 
;wept at last into a broad eddy, 

Richard had had some hope 
r might be able so to turn the 
of the fragment on which they 
s to direct it upon a jutting 
id. The effort proved vain, 
ley rushed along into the nar- 

and more turbulent channel 
i. Richard knew then what 
ite would be. Below were the 
ford Mills. Inevitably they 
)e carried over the dam. As 
there, holding fast to her arm, 
the full knowledge that they 
ushing as fast as that mad river 
carry them to an almost certain 

his face grew very white, but 

muscle of it relaxed from its 



firmness and resolve. His eye did 
not quail, but burned rather with a 
deep and steady light. He could 
give up life and all it held for him 
without a sigh, so that he might carry 
with him into the shining reaches 
beyond the glooms of death the only 
earthly boon that his soul longed for. 

So near the bounds of life, the 
spirit grows strong, and casts off its 
bonds. Sitting, still and speechless, 
side by side, amid the rush and roar 
of the elements, the strong tides of 
feeling flowed from heart to heart, in 
utter disdain of language. The vision 
which Eloise had seen dimly in the 
morning was a strong and present 
reality to her at this moment. 
Human laws and customs shrivelled 
to that insignificance which is their 
true estate in the divine realm of 
sou] ; and she knew that the love 
which lightened this hour and made 
it, in all its external hideousness, a 
pure foretaste of heaven, was a thing 
of eternity, foreordained in the past, 
as all law is foreordained — eternal in 
the future, as God is eternal. She 
was lost to time and space and all 
mundane things but this presence 
beside her, and the new relation 
which she perceived between herself 
and him, when suddenly a low roar, 
that was not of the winds, nor yet 
the ceaseless commotion of the waters 
to which her car was accustomed, 
broke on her ear. She looked up and 
saw through the gathering darkness 
the great gray walls of the Waterford 
Mills. A sudden shiver ran through 
her frame, but the forces of her soul 
were in command of her being now, 
and she grew calm. She could not 
have told why she asked, but the 
question seemed the natural expression 
of her thought : 

<' Richard, what do that long line 
across the river, and the thunderous 
sound beyond it, mean ?" 

•* They mean death, Eloise ; and 
death to you and me is — " 

" Freedom !" she answered, with a 
bright, heroic smile. 
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He gathered her hands into the 
clasp of his own. He looked into 
her eyes, calm now as summer seas, 
and read there what his soul desired 
to know. The knowledge contented 



him, and so, sitting hand in hand, a 
light in their fyt% which outshone all 
the gloom of tiie tempest and the 
terror of death, they awaited calmly 
the ineviuble shock. 

C. F. CORBIN. 
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Tkt Dutiei of MattMckuuttt : A Sermom deli- 
nftred htf^rt tkt Executive and Legislative 
Dt^rtments of the Gavernmemt of Mass.^ at 
the Annual Election, Jan. i, 1868. By 
yames Freeman Clarke. — Boston : Wkicht 
Sc PoKTKit, 4 Spring Lane. 

Whin Massachusetts wants a sermon on any 
great occasion, she is apt to call one of her 
best preachers, instead of following the wake 
of her sister States, who almost invariably 
select the most insignificant. When one 
reflects on the moral force of this State, he is 
inclined to forget the exaggerated egotism of 
the "hub** in admiration of the strength of 
character and shrewd common sense which 
in the long run do things just about right. 

After recapitulating some facts in regard to 
the prosperity of the State, the discourse be< 
gins with an estimate of the force of ideas in 
the existence of a State. Mr. Clarke says, 
truly, *' Ideas make a State ; and as long as 
States have ideas, so long they live and are an 
influence in the world." He is right, too, in 
ascribing the strength of Mass. to her ideas, 
inherited by the people from their ancestors. 
He says : ** Our ancestors had ideas. They 
believed in God, in man, in freedom, in 
knowledge and society." *' Combining these 
ideas, they believed in a Christian Common- 
wealth, and set themselves to found it." We 
all know how well, on the whole, these ideas 
have been carried out. 



If we had space, we should like to quote 
the remarks on industry, economy, etc. The 
part of the discourse which interests us most 
is that devoted to the consideration of prison 
discipline. This question, involving, 'at it 
does, that of the authority of an individual or 
of a State to punish crime, lies almost at the 
root of social as well as polidcal economy. 
To us it seems, as it does to Mr. Clarke, that 
the power of the State b properly limited to 
the protection of its citizens, and that penal 
codes should be formed solely with reference 
to this end, leaving vengeance to the Lord. 

The woman's rights quesdon, the work- 
house abuse, and corporal punishment in 
schools, are the other topics discussed in thb 
sermon. We think the House of Repre> 
sentatives did well to order printed an extra 
5,000 copies of this pamphlet, and hope they 
will be scattered far and wide. 



Old Curiosity Shop and JvauAoe are two 
pamphlet publications, which have come to 
us firom T. B. Peterson Sc Brothers, Phila- 
delphia. They are, like others of the same 
series, well printed, and a desirable addition 
to the cheap current literature. It is always 
a good thing to have cheap, readable edidoni 
of good books, and this house has done much 
to furnish such. — Price, per vol., 25 cts. 



CORRECTION. 

The words, «* Christ's Political Record,*' (the title under which the third article in the 
last number of TAe Friend was published), was added by the printer, and, though inadvertently 
adopted, are felt by the writer to be a misnomer of it. 

The article may propcriy be called " The Polidcal Record of Jesus." Christ is the spirit, 
which ever did and will exist independently of the man ; and it is the man, and not the 
spirit, which furnishes polidcal records. In this case it was felt by Jesus that his would be such 
that he could properly say to his disciples : ** Think not that 1 am come to send peace on earth. 
I came not to send peace, but a sword." J. j 14. 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 

{From the German of Herman Grimm.) 
Literally translated for Thi Fkiind. 

SEVERAL years ago, at the house of an American friend, I found, acci- 
dentally lying upon the table, a volume of Emerson's Essays. I opened 
the book, read a page and was astonished at not having precisely compre- 
hended a single sentence, although I understood English tolerably well. I 
inquired about the author and was informed that he was the foremost writer 
of America and very rich in thought, but withal somewhat erratic at times, 
and that he was frequently even unable to interpret his own sentences. Yet no 
one was so esteemed as a character and as a prose writer. In short, this 
description ran so strangely that I looked again into the book ; several sen- 
tences so flashed upon my mind, that I felt an imperative impulse to put the 
book in my pocket and examine it more closely at home. I deem it already 
much, when, in our day, a book so attracts one that he determines, without 
restraint, to look within ; in our day, when from a desire for self-preserva- 
tion, one is compelled to place himself to the utmost on the defensive against 
men and books, if one will preserve his time, his humor and his own thoughts. 
I look Webster's Dictionary and commenced to read. The construction of 
the sentences seemed to me most extraordinary. Soon I discovered the 
secret. They were real thoughts, it was a real language, a real man, that I 

had before me, no fictitious but I need not carry the contrast further. I 

bought the book. Since that time I have not ceased to read these works, and 
every time I take them up it is as though I read them for the first time. 

It is not easy to tell what it is that draws us to an author, most difficult 
when we have to do with a contempoarry. One says generally, it is sympa- 
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thy. With myself, it is most natural to represent my feelings through a 
comparison with the law of pressure and of weight. I assume that in every 
mature man the sum of all his experiences, his recollections, hopes, appre- 
hensions and the circumstances which daily surround him, oppress his soul 
with a certain weight, and that he defines his happiness according to how far 
he now and then succeeds in escaping this pressure and feeling himself free. 
And hence it is that we often envy children, and at times even the dumb 
brutes. The most usual mode of escaping the pressure is by allowing our- 
selves to be engrossed in our daily work. We forget ourselves the most easily 
and naturally over it. Hence it is that I can in nowise concur in the opinion 
of many national economists, since, were the laborious work of the poor man 
the fruit of a sacrifice offered up by him to human society, and which lends 
to him a kind of halo of martyrdom, other people, with hands not indurated 
by hard labor, must needs blush with secret shame. 

Another source of relief is found in voluptuous pleasures which serve to 
deaden the sensibilities. The noblest, however, is the study of nature and 
the fine arts. 

Either one gives himself up entirely to this study, or one allows it to enter 
into those moments, when, tired of business, he must satisfy the craving spirit 
in another manner. One begins to choose and to turn toward that which 
most interests him and promises best to fulfill his purpose. 

One is absorbed in Goethe, another in Shakespeare and Raphael, in Beeth- 
oven, in Handel, in Plato. Others of less depth grasp the hand of lower 
spirits, still others seek with avidity the latest novelty of the book store, the 
concert room or the theatre ; an opposite disposition throws itself upon the 
remarkable and the unknown, and the spirit of a book, an engraving or a 
work of art appears to iiicrease in value, so long as they enjoy exclusive 
ownership. To a rightly cultivated mind, however, this cannot suffice. 
Such a one looks upon these manifestations at first dispassionately ; whenever 
any object claims his attention he stops and reflects upon it. So long as it 
fascinates him, just so long does he contemplate it. It benefits him. The 
question, whether that which filled his mind be beautiful ? is the second 
question ; the first always abides, viz. : did it really fasten his attention, and 
how long ? Most diffidently then does he advance from enjoyment to know- 
ledge, full of cautiousness he calls to mind the fatal spark that fell from the 
lamp of rash Psyche. 

We so seldom know to a certainty where that which attracts us, in the 
work of a mind, lies, where the word stands which constrains us and which 
we obey. One skims through Plato as through an entertaining novel, the 
German translation of which suffices for him ; another clings to every word, 
and sentence after sentence fills him with weighty material for reflection. 
One says, Goethe's Elective Affinities has interested me intensely ; a second, 
it has deeply impressed me ; a third, the book contains fearful secrets. Each 
is right in selecting that which benefits him most, in penetrating it as far as 
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he goes, if only he thereby accomplishes the desired purpose, lifts himself up 
above the misery of life, and with a frank, childlike and hopeful bearing per- 
severes as though the Ideal of life were alone the real, and the course of daily 
life but an oppressive dream. 

Foremost, however, stand those Authors whose works accomplish a still 
greater marvel, who grasp this mournful commonplaccness itself, with firm 
hands, and while tlfey skilfully unravel its prcplcxing maze, disclose its inner 
beauty ; who do not rescue us from it through deceptive visions, but show it 
to us in its nearness, as most beautiful, and of God's creation, and allow us 
to behold the hidden glory which surrounds every earthly manifestation, and 
thus do not deceive us in regard to our sorrows but cause them to vanish as 
the work of a diseased imagination which has held us captive. Raphael and 
Goethe possess this power in the highest degree. That which they bring 
before us does not overstep by one line the measure of human nature. They 
never entice us into strange and impossible regions, they only open our eyes 
and at once the accustomed presence appears changed, bright and luminous, 
and now for the first time in its true light. They stand in the closest rela- 
tion to nature. They hold before us no glass which magnifies or diminishes, 
that gives to objects an artificial roseate hue, or sunshine, or unwonted gloom- 
iness ; they show us things as they are, /. ^., not as a gloomy observer sees 
them, apathetically on a cheerless day, but as they must appear to an impar- 
tial eye ; whilst our eyes, misused and ruined by wrong training, are no 
longer able of themselves to discern the original beauty of nature. They re- 
concile me to life. That which grieved me, now gladdens me ; I no longer 
flee from it, I grasp it and in my hand it changes into beauty. Everything 
they touch is gold, becomes beautiful as though God's finger pointed to it and 
a secret voice whispered, "do but consider and learn to understand," and I 
have the power to understand it as long as they point it out to me. 

This feeling I have also with Emerson in the purest measure. " But if a 
man would be alone, let him look at the stars. The rays that come from 
those heavenly worlds, will separate between him and what he teaches. 
One might think the atmosphere was made transparent with this design, to 
give man, in the heavenly bodies, the perpetual presence of the sublime. 
Seen in the streets of cities, how great they are ! if the stars should appear 
one night alone in a thousand years, how would men believe and adore; 
and preserve for many generations, the remembrance of the city of God 
which had been shown them. But ^s^ry night come out these envoys 
of beauty, and light the universe with their admonishing smile ;" and so 
on : it is the commencement of the essay on •* Nature." I read it,.and as I 
proceeded sentence by sentence, it seemed to me as though I had met the 
most sincere and unaffected man, and was listening to him while he addressed 
me. I did not inquire whether he was ingenious, whether he might be able 
to demonstrate these or those after- thoughts from his propositions : I read 
one page after the other, it is possible that it was all difficult and confused. 
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but to me it did not appear so. I followed the thoughts word by word ; 
everything appeared old and familiar to me as though I had thought or 
imagined it a thousand times, everything as new as though I learned it for the 
first time. Had I not had the booic in my hands for some time, my sense of 
independence would have revolted, so completely was I wrought upon by it. 
I had not thought it possible that I should suffer myself {o be so captivated, 
it seemed to me that I was deceived and imposed upon ; I said to myself, this 
man must be a man like all others, must have his faults and wavering virtues, 
must be capricious and susceptible to flattery, and then when I again read 
his lines the enchantment again seized possession of my heart, the old worn- 
out machinery of this world was refreshed as though I had never tasted such 
pure air. 

I heard recently from an American who had attended Emerson's lectures, 
that there is nothing more fascinating than listening to this man. I believe 
it. Nothing surpasses the voice of a man, who from out of his inmost soul, 
speaks that which he holds to be the truth. In the same way, I know his 
writings only. But when for years in succession we receive the same clear 
and fascinating impression from one book among so many others, that in spite 
of all experience at first wear the appearance of worth, soon however to lose 
it forever, — then we learn to have faith in it ; if we have, moreover, long 
since learned that our own feelings are the only sure guide upon which we 
may depend . then we know that such a faith in the power of a man is a pos- 
session which cannot be alienated ; and if we see how truth is ever misjudged 
and falsehood pompously praised and believed, we grow indifferent to that 
which others may offer pro or con. But now we see how the world ever 
yearns for the strong, true nature of a man in whom it can confide ; we feel 
ourselves happy in the acquaintance of a man whose nature resembles this, 
and we commence, half out of joy at having made the discovery, half from 
the impulse which accompanies every strong feeling, to communicate our 
ideas to others and to speak out as a reality that which we have long held to 
be such. 

I turned first to those with whom I was intimately acquainted, and to whom 
moreover, I knew English to be familiar. I needed only to lay the book be- 
fore them and say, read ! The first result confirmed me in the usefulness of 
my endeavor. I recommended Emerson's works at a venture, and now I 
began to have an unfortunate experience. 

Emerson writes English. Many understand that ; they read the current 
writings as Tauchnitz sends them forth, volume upon volume into the world. 
Macaulay causes them no difficulty, Carlyle, even, is intelligible to them, 
they with difficulty master the ingenious irregularity of his periods ; — But 
Emerson, — there the broad high-road commences to change to a dangerous 
by-way. He thinks and writes American. He writes, not for Berlin, but 
for the people of Massachusetts. He takes each word in its there current 
meaning, as it suits him at the moment, whether the rest of mankind can de- 
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cipher it, is to him indifferent. Emerson has lived to see himself proscribed 
as an infidel, a heretic, a lunatic, yet he turned not on that account ; now he 
appears surrounded by an admiring listening crowd — can that which was once 
said of him now avail of aught against him ? Or even what people in Europe 
say of him, those who of necessity understand his language, or those who 
only read here and^there cursorily, a German translation. 

A second obstacle ; Emerson is a cultivated man and when he speaks to his 
fellow countrymen and to Englishmen, he has a cultivated audience before 
him, that is to say, people who are acquainted with practical life and who en- 
tertain a palpable idea of the past and future of their fatherland. With us, 
however, there is a wonderful contrast. We are learned in the highest de- 
gree, but it is for our Examiners only. We understand life very intimately, 
that kind of life, however, which one leads in the various professions; our 
general sensibility nevertheless is first awakened by and conquers only as yet, 
in slight skirmishes, the wide-spread particularities, to which, both in politi- 
cal and in private life, we are given over. Our books of history include very 
minutely the substance of particular branches of history, but they lack the 
sense of the great universal current. If we may even reproach higher natures 
with this, how much more then the commonplace. 

I believe that nowhere is so much partial knowledge with such universal 
ignorance the rule as with us. Every one knows what he must know, and 
knows it as he must know it. Men rush through the sciences as one now-a- 
days travels through Europe in an express train. The journey is behind us, 
we have reached our desired destination; we have, however, done nothing 
toward it, heard nothing, seen nothing ; have only paid our bills, have pre- 
pared for ourselves a comfortable place and spent the time in dreams. 

One can to-day travel from St. Petersburg to Madrid without other effort 
than opening and shutting one's purse, and yet at the end one is in Madrid. 
It is not our desire to see Germany and France, but we wish to arrive in 
Madrid, and this purpose we accomplish. So we, with our learning. We 
have the knowledge in our head, we are solvent and are prepared each 
moment to pay to knowledge the required sum in hard cash as high as our 
exchange runs, but the marriage of these thoughts with the mind that harbors 
them, is a cold marriage of convenience, without familiarity and without fruit. 
How one shuns conversations in which knowledge must be realized as an 
attribute of character ! We will nowhere derive consistency. Whatever con- 
jectures upheld by books transcend the realm of the positive are hazardous. 
Only the unassailable is boldly advanced and that opinion passed over with 
thoughtful silence, which has no other foundation than the deep feeling of 
him who advanced it. When first it commences to impose we prick up our 
ears, and when it finally becomes necessary to take cognizance of it we learn 
it by heart in retirement. 

Therein lies the poverty and wealth of our day. Emerson, who was so 
beautifully directed by Goethe (as indeed he was called to the work) to 
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gather together in himself the endless desultory knowledge of his epoch and 
to realize it in the perfection of his personality, as the naked manure is strewn 
upon the field. Emerson, who learned to know Goethe, not from the books 
which others had written about him, but from his own works formed the 
acquaintance of that greatest of Germans, represents him as a man, as no other 
people possess him, even the flower of the German character which reached 
a symbolical manifestation in one without parallel. Hence it*is that he 
designates him as the writer par excellence, Shakespeare as the poet par ex- 
cellence, gives to each his due and his historical significance, and places oppo- 
site the German race its historical significance, which they represent from 
two standpoints. What he says of both is formed from the essence of their 
characters, at once so precise and so profound, that in many passages almost 
every word requires a commentary. One must have lived in the great world 
in order to comprehend great characters. Emerson stands in intimate relation 
with the great men of his land, (a land which has a noble civil polity, while 
we have none to this very day), as also Goethe had intercourse in his time 
with the first minds of the nation, and this all men have done \«ho have ele- 
vated themselves upward, ever upward to the height,' so that an whole Nation 
has reconizcd their supremacy. It requires not only a light to cast forth rays 
like a beacon and light up the surrounding darkness, but also a tower from 
whose summit the light may readily be seen. 

The blossoming of a nation takes place when its lowest and highest forces 
are joined in effective working order. Each has then so much to do that he 
scarcely troubles himself about others. Sincerity rules ; the great faults and 
the great virtues show themselves naked ; no one is so unoccupied as to prac- 
tice the unprofitable art of dealing in ethical secrecy. One reads Plato's 
" Feast," which like a chapter from a romance, represents Alcibiades, 
Socrates and their friends at the banquet board. Then Jupiter and all the 
Olympic gods might have caroused with them. What a sparkling spirit, and 
moreover, what a powerful and deep-rooted foundation ? Not the artificial 
genius of the French epoch of brilliancy or the concealed rudeness of the 
Augustan literary history (although both were heroic enough compared 
with many others), but a genuine taste, a refinement of life, courage, 
haughtiness, luxuriancy, bravery; ideals of men with all their weaknesses and 
short comings, unadorned, free, beautiful mankind. A glimmer of the most 
extraordinary culture rests upon the pictures. How Alcibiades steps forward, 
intoxicated, and delivers an eulogy on Socrates, then, late in the night how 
they one after another, drop down dead drunk, and finally Socrates and a few 
others only, sit it out till morning — why are we not offended at this? But 
earnest men read it, and read it with attention, and no one blames the great 
Plato for having written it. 

If a Philosopher were tu day to choose such a novel as a model, and allow 
such god-like words to flow from the mouths of drunken debauchees, what an 
outcry would anse from Berlin t' ^ * why do we scarcely venture to 
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murmur against Aristophanes himself^ whom Goethe indulgently calls the 
''ill-mannered favorite of the Graces?" Because the civilization of the 
Greeks of two thousand years ago, surrounds their names and their works as 
a barrier, which repels all censure which may have been caused by different 
modes of thinking, different customs, and a different nationality. 

Emerson may, perhaps, be in a position to write for his country, but in his 
acceptation, such a novel as Plato wrote for the Athenians. His few poems, 
however, give us no opportunity of judging of his ability of thus putting to- 
gether poetical figures. But we read in his Essay on ** Entering into Society" 
how he describes a gentleman, a powerful German counterpart opposed to 
the Platonic Alcibiades, the supercilious favorite of the story. I cannot call 
to mind a more consummate idea of manly character than Emerson here por- 
trays. It is a pleasure to read this Essay, and to many, perhaps, a comfort ; 
how Emerson, the free republican American, who bows himself before noth- 
ing but his own will and the glory of the German race, lays down, one after 
another, the stipulations under which it is possible for an aristocratic Society 
to become useful and needful ; how he regards freedom on entering the most 
brilliant assemblages as an indispensable companion of the highest station of 
life. He does not speak of that which is called comme-il-faut^ or fashionable, 
but of the behavior of a cultivated man in an historical sense, not of that arti- 
ficial class of mankind who separate themselves from others by imaginary 
barriers and fancy themselves better, but of those who through the events of 
the time arc placed at the top of society. Whether elevated by birth, 
money, adroitness or superiority of mind ; there they stand and no one can 
deny that they are the aristocrats of the day and occupy their place in reality. 

He speaks of the deportment of these men, of the aristocracy which appears 
everywhere where they show themselves, as aristocracy. And so he treats 
everything that lies in the department of human experience. Love, Friendship, 
Politics, History, Art, Poetry, Prudence, a higher consciousness in the ordi- 
nary course of life, of Circles — where prospectively he arranges circumstances 
before his ^y^^^ and tells in a simple manner whatever offers itself to his gaze. 
He views every manifestation in connection with the highest idea, not alone 
the Poet, the Prophet, the Reformer, as the only instrument of Providence, 
but the Coal-carrier, the Wood-cutter, the Stone-cutter on the high-road, the 
humblest laborer as the holder of a necessary position, and that greatness and 
heroism cleave not to the material, but in the way and manner in which it is 
handled, that is to say, in the manner in which each one accomplishes his 
work in that branch, which from the multitudinous occupations of life he has 
chosen for himself. 

His theory comprehends the true doctrine of content which to-day appears 
to be so lost sight of, and which we celebrate as the costly dowry of olden times. 
To-day, when everything appears to be undergoing a process of disintegration, 
when all the so long existing forms in which hitherto the lives of indivi- 
duals were framed so that they acquired an csubWiVvtA, ^Tt^^xwrnvtw^^ i^a.^ 
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are proving themselves inadequate ; when the young with tremulous curiosity 
and the old with doubtful disquietude wander about, as it were in search of a 
centre about which the liquid mass may again form as new crystals form in 
the mother liquor. This law of formation or re-crystallization, Emerson 
gives. He shows that the accustomed barriers must fall, since they but 
retard our development, and that in the apparent freewill is found the true 
element in which the character of the German race will be so developed, 
that its full power will be disclosed. I had thought that one must gather 
that from his writings, his sentences must penetrate like the ball of a pistol 
that is discharged close to the mark which it is desired to hit. 

Ignorance of the language and lack of intrinsic freedom were, however, 
not the only obstacles I encountered. There was still a third. 

We appear in the most peculiar light when we are excited and enthusiastic 
over anything all by ourselves, which others do not know, or view without 
emotion. 

When a great singer or actor so transports an audience as to call forth ap- 
plause, then every one who shouts or claps his hands with the rest, is in his 
proper place. But when only one is present who appreciates the actor, 
while all the rest remain cold and apathetic, though his be ever so just en- 
thusiasm, which, perhaps, a few evenings later, would be shared by the 
whole audience, still he subjects himself to the ridicule of all present. 

I spoke of Emerson as of a newly discovered portion of the earth (Erdtheil). 
It was listened to and produced at the most a little curiosity for an acquaintance 
with his books. It is wonderful how calmly the world views the approach 
of events of great consequence, and allows them to draw nigh to it ; it is as 
though it had a presentiment that they were indestructible and could not pos- 
sibly escape. We advance not a single step towards them, while we so 
quickly run after the light wares, which the fleeting taste of the moment 
alone renders valuable, as though we had a misgiving that they must quickly 
be devoured while fresh, as they will soon cease to afford us pleasure. «* We 
can thrust anything upon the people," said Goethe, " except that which has 
consistency." My earnest manner of recommending Emerson, served to 
awaken reflection. People who afterward freely admitted that they had 
scarcely looked at him essayed to pass judgment upon him, they refused from 
the commencement to have aught to do with him. I had allowed myself to 
be imposed upon by a mediocrist, and in fine, why was it that I had spoken 
of him alone who might possibly be a clever author, but for whom most 
certainly, no vacant place was waiting. 

I did not allow myself to be misled. I invited some gentlemen, in whom 
I pre-supposed a calm susceptibility to significant practical ideas, to a reading 
of Emerson. I was fortunate in bringing thither an acquaintance to read his 
essays with perfect attention. He informed me by letter of the impression 
made. I had told him that I purposed translating Emerson's works. *< I 
fear," he wrote, ** it will for all future be quite immaterial to me whether 70a 
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translate Emerson or not. I feel that he is a poet, a poetical rhetorician, but 
he has not one element in common with my nature ; he is an American, not 
a German, nor can you make one of him though you translate him into ever 
so good German ; I promise, however, to do my best to comprehend him, 
yet I scarcely think I shall progress far in that direction." 

What reply could I make to such language ? No malevolence is discernible 
here, not even in the mildest degree. Everyone has the right to discard that 
which does not suit him. I do not feel called upon to convert the world to 
Emerson with fire and sword. Truth works out its own way ; if you allow a 
gold coin coppered over and a gilded copper coin to circulate for a while, they 
will gradually change their characters without the aid of any extra rubbing or 
scouring. So I now think of Emerson. If one sees a necessity of one's own 
nature satisfied in the acquaintance of a man, yet that man may not on that 
account appear so necessary or desirable to others. But I will make one more 
attempt to explain why it is that I find so much consolation in his writings. 

Consolation best expresses the feelings. What do we want ? What do we 
long for ? We desire freedom. Formerly the word freedom was a dubious 
word, of which princes — yea and the people themselves — had a holy horror ; 
to-day it is an innocent expression which denotes the ideal of a well-propor- 
tioned state government, to the use of which both princes and the parties of 
the land alike consent. But where lies this mean between law and lawlessness? 
No one knows. We are sensible of the temporariness of our condition — 
within our country, as without — the whole world over. Parties may form 
themselves, but there are no just parties, everything still runs pell mell ; we 
express our thoughts, but we feel that what we say and hear is not the whole 
truth, and we know that it is impossible openly to state this entire truth, and 
ourselves as the representatives of it. This atmosphere oppresses the land 
and the mountains even do not tower above it. 

We struggle against another circumstance. Everyone longs for firmer ground 
beneath his feet. We desire to know how better to oppose ourselves to and 
how better to know what we must tacitly pre-suppose with each individual. 
Uniforms and titles, and marks of distinction, have no longer any effectual 
signification ; Catholicism and Protestantism, however sharply we have been 
pleased of late to oppose them outwardly, have nevertheless, in their entirety 
no longer any antagonism which should penetrate mankind from top to bot- 
tom. 

• The nobility and the common people meet peacefully on a level, as aristo- 
crats where money and birth quietly counterbalance one another; we opine that 
out of the numerous parties of the day not one will rise up and overthrow the 
others, but that parties will coalesce, and that finally nothing will remain but 
one Church and one Government. But what then ? The controversy will be 
this, that this one Government be a German Government, to which Sclavo- 
nians^ Romanians, Mongolians, and whatever the other races are called, shall 
be fubordinate. 
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This one Church and one Government of our race is nothing new ; it was 
represented in the Pope and the Emperor. It remains in our blood and is 
indispensable. We desire no restitution of old conditions, no new Roman 
traits of character, for the world of to-day as compared with that of olden 
time has experienced an immense growth and Italy is no longer the centre of 
the globe; nor is the completion of theoretical structures our work: wc are 
satisfied for the beginning, in making clear what our aim in reality is ; the di- 
rection is given, the highway will follow. Everyone goes there for himself, 
and yet all go in one road. What we peculiarly need to-day is this — large 
masses, but individual men ; unceasing accumulation of knowledge and goods, 
but all knowledge and all possessions inferior to the discerning glance of a 
man who readily comprehends, as it were by intuition, the things about him, 
and bestows upon them names, as seems fit to him. 

To-day there lies in the field a stone which no one picks up except to cast 
angrily aside ; to-morrow there comes a man, looks at the stone, studies it, 
pronounces it to contain great riches, and now the whole world calls it a pre- 
cious stone, and digs diligently in the ground for it. We give not a penny 
more for knowledge, but we say that man is a scholar ; we do not enquire 
about poetry, but we say that man is a poet, that man a physician, that man a 
painter, that man a statesman, though they may have studied as they pleased, or 
gained their knowledge as they pleased, — may formerly have been merchants, 
peasants, or soldiers, if they only stand at their places and command esteem. 
We feel that life must now be thus looked upon, whoever is for the most 
part capable, will undoubtedly find that for which he is specially adapted. 
This is perfect freedom. Wc are not yet educated up to it, but we are work- 
ing towards it. Emerson is the man who stands at its height. 

We have a kind of horror of American life. We see a vast edifice which 
every passing wind shakes to its 'foundation, the instability would appear not 
to allow of a quiet natural development of character ; the highest honors of 
the state are free to the commonest citizen ; there is no fundamental change 
of customs, the laws depend upon the impulses of the moment ; usages and 
manners are without an established society to cherish and control them. 
There are only three powers. Money, Industry and Character. It is won- 
derful how these powers lay hold of one another, and how accurately each 
one places itself. He that has character occupies the first station. Appear- 
ances indicate this to be the fact: a circle of energetic people, with the great- 

• 

est talents of mind, stand everywhere at the head of affairs, which position 
they could never have attained either by money or mere power. Beneath 
these is a class of citizens whose activity in greater or less degree indicates 
the height upon which they stand. The rest, without powers of mind, are 
estimated from the means which they command. This organization, in its 
simplicity forms a basis upon which the American mode of life rests indes- 
tructible. . 

UpoD this basis Emerson sUndi the world as it bustles around 
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him, whatever takes place before him is but one step toward the height upon 
which he has placed himself. The living take precedence of the dead. And 
though the Greeks may have poetized, chiseled, thought, conquered or ruled 
ever so grandly, they are dead and we live. Though I had never known of 
them I nevertheless live, and the breath of Spring enraptures me and love and 
passion move my soul. Shall I grow speechless before that which was said 
before I was born ? What care I whether I am the descendant of a past 
epoch or the forerunner of one 10 come — the foundation or the closing- 
stone — the last spark in the dead ashes or the first spark of an awakening fire. 
Is the seed the last stage of a dying plant, or the earliest stage of a new de- 
velopment? To what purpose shall I cumber my mind with knowledge 
which I shall never use, or wear myself out over things whose uses I do not 
comprehend ? Many sit there with their learning as the Persian slaves on 
the sea shore, and whip the sea with their rods ; the waves flow as of old, 
and their labor is in vain. Little by little we allow ourselves from our youth 
up to impose upon ourselves a burden of knowledge, and when we are to act 
we arc obliged first to rid ourselves of our load before we can advance a 
Single step. Instead of learning at school a few things thoroughly, (for to 
know a single thing thoroughly is to lay the foundation of all future knowl- 
edge), we are taught a countless number of things which are fairly crammed 
into our minds, and of which we make an unprofitable display, till, in later 
years we learn to thank God when we have forgotten them. 

There is an art of standing above that which we have learned. Knowledge 
is only the guide to that which neither allows itself to be acquired, nor to be 
communicated further in a learned manner. With really great men I have 
always found this freedom. They employ only their own nature as a measure, 
they talk as though it were possible for them to make every illiterate person 
a paragon of learning, provided only he have a small stock of common sense. 
Instead of placing themselves above us, they seem to place us above them, 
and, unobserved, they cover our own ignorance ; we become more shrewd in 
their presence and know not how ; the difficult appears easy, and the obscure 
and entangled disentangles itself with their assistance, as though it were origi- 
nally thus clear and perspicuous, and had been made complicate by the artful 
contrivance of others. 

Emerson possesses this exalted mode of communicating his ideas. He fills 
me with courage and confidence. He has read much, observed much, but 
conceals the drudgery of it. I met in him many facts already known to me, 
yet he uses these not for the sake of again construing with them the old worn 
out illustrations, but each occupies a new position, and serves for new com- 
binations. He sees the direct line go forth from every circumstance that 
brings it in communication with the centre of life. Those thoughts which I 
scarcely dare entertain, since to me they seem far too presumptuous, he utters 
as calmly as though they were everyday thoughts, readily comprehended as a 
matter of course. He is perfectly at home m tVit c\tmtivx^ o^ m^^\Tw\&' 
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He trembles not before the storms of the future, since he anticipates the calm 
Which will follow them ; he hates not, contradicts not, strives not, since his 
knowledge of mankind and their faults is too great, his love of them too strong 
within him. I cannot but follow his footsteps with inward reverence, and 
look upon him with wonder as he calmly and dispassionately separates the 
chaos of our to-day's life into its diverse provinces. Had I but found a single 
sentence of his which I must except from this judgment which is pronounced 
on all his writings, I should have been led to doubt all the rest, and should 
not have ventured to utter a word ; but long acquaintance has confirmed me 
in my judgments, and from my thoughts of this man I can readily understand 
that in other times there may in reality have been teachers with whom their 
scholars shared every fortune, since to them everything must have seemed un- 
certain and unreal without the spirit of the man whom they followed. I will 
not say that I felt any such blind resignation in myself. 

Emerson is an American; the rough nationality of his people will require 
a long time to reach the level of ours ; we stand higher than the Americans, 
what benefits them cannot be so unrestrictedly made use of for us. Emerson 
appears to me of more importance in the light of a man of character than 
when I contemplate him as an author only. 

It is certainly no misfortune that in intellectual things, where a false reputa- 
tion is so cheap, a genuine one should be so difficult to acquire. There, 
neither money nor fine words avail. Before we acknowledge the power of con- 
viction in an author we defend ourselves with both our hands and our feet, and 
seek every possibility of escape. We scarcely make up our minds to this ack- 
nowledgement with the dead, on no account with the living. We are not will- 
ing to consider ourselves of less account than all others. If an author lays claim 
to no more than a momentary notice this we accord without stint, that is to say, 
we speak, praise and admire, and they whose judgment is in reality the true 
one that abides and endures, either allow the words to pass them without 
notice or join faintly in our praise, taking care meanwhile, however, to reserve 
an easy means of egress through which to retreat with their consciousness. 
If however you block up their way of retreat then they become earnest and 
resist. One will not so easily surrender one's freedom. In the one instance 
one was a magnanimous master and the praise that one accorded a gracious 
gift, here however one becomes the recipient of charity ; the man requires not 
our thanks, he is indifferent to our praise — we receive and enjoy and are 
ashamed not to give anything in return. 

Emerson, however, has thus far scarcely brought us to this dissension, not 
in its remoteness even. He is as good as unknown, and has but just com- 
menced to interest a few. The translation of his works is a task which is 
not so easily accomplished ; nothing has ever cost me so much pains as the 
attempt I made to reproduce one of his works in real German. He does not 
write, he seems to speak ; at first you see no plan, no order, and look in 
MWMzement for the cohesion of the sentences which seem to stand one against 
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another all so strange and rough hewn, and yet firmly worked together in a 
comprehensive whole. Soon we discover the perfect symmetry with which 
he develops his thoughts and the logical sequence in them, where at first they 
appear to deviate widely from the straight path. It is not the symmetry of a 
wall tree where the. gardener directs the branches where and how to grow, 
but rather that of a healthy beech tree, where the growth spreads itself and 
branches out apparently without regularity, but finally forms a most beautiful 
bower, and not the smallest twig is superflous or misplaced. 

A short time since I found Emerson's Essays in the hands of a lady to 
whom I had hitherto vainly recommended them. She had a thousand excuses 
for not reading the book. She demonstrated to me that we possessed in 
Goethe quite as much, or even more, than according to my own showing was 
afforded us by Emerson ; moreover, the work was by no means called for 
with us, especially if he were indeed what I had described him. Further- 
more, she had read in the book and found quite common thoughts, such as 
she had long since entertained and only had not given expression to them. 

Of Goethe she was not in the wrong. This man's spirit which might have 
driven thousands of mills and water wheels, exists for the most part only in 
the fountains and waterfalls in which they occasionally delight. 

In short, Emerson remained unread. Now she commenced him suddenlv 
of her own accord. '* He was, to be sure, very remarkable. He frequently 
made the most surprisingly simple observations through which the most com- 
plicated thoughts found a solution." 

I listened quietly to this and rested satisfied. Not long after she took me 
seriously to task, and, to my astonishment, communicated to me her admira« 
tion of the man so fully and convincingly, that I sat there as though I were 
the subject for conversion. She was impatient that I did not fully consent to 
her opinion, and gave me to understand that she finally comprehended him 
better, and appreciated him more fully than I myself. This experience has 
repeated itself. With pleasure I allow myself, here and there, to be in- 
structed as to Emerson's worth. 

With astonishment I observe that he also gains opponents, and watch the 
character of the reproaches made against him. The old experience is con- 
firmed, that one is but seldom in a position to comprehend a character as a 
whole, and from it judge the individual. We avail ourselves only of detached 
traits here and there ; at best we but observe a few connected ones : for the 
most part, however, we view only disconnected sentences which we disen- 
gage for the purpose very much as we would liberate individual fishes from a 
great net in which they seem to be floundering about, and which we must 
first classify, after our fashion, in order to know what properties they possess. 
Then are found only contradictions, the false, the glittering, the afi^ected as- 
suming the ingenuous, that, long since put away, are brought forth as of import- 
ance, in the most uncalled-for manner ; everywhere blame is manifest in full 
measure. But in spite of all this we have still a feeling of iK\% rcoxiw'^ y^\^ 
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sentiments, of the absence of all vanity in his presence, of the earnestness of 
his convictions, and, what is ever the noblest, of his love for mankind, which 
ennobles his words and makes them fruitful. 

I doubt not this feeling will take deeper root, and that when his character 
is better understood his works will be more widely read. 



THE FOUR GOSPELS. 

Article XIV. The Marvellous Narratives. 

(II. — Direct application to Gospel text. Idea of the Myth.) 

HAVING, in our last article, concluded our discussion of the laws of evi- 
dence and testimony applicable to miraculous or marvellous narratives, 
we come now to concern ourselves directly with the Gofpels, and to ask the 
question,— What are the marvellous stories of the Gospels ? How are they 
to be regarded and how explained ? 

There are three chief methods which have been, and are still, actually 
employed to describe or explain the miracles of the Gospels. These are — 
I. The Thorough-going Supernatural. 2. The Naturalistic. 3. The 
Mythical. 

1. The Supernatural method takes all the accounts literally, both as to the 
marvellous facts themselves, and as to the explanation of them on the ground 
of the direct interference and extraordinary action of Deity. This view is 
denied and rebutted by our argument and conclusion concerning the laws of 
testimony, gives in Arts. XL, XII., XIIL, and therefore need no longer oc- 
cupy our attention. 

2. The Naturalistic (otherwise called the Rationalistic) method accepts as 
literally as possible the facts recorded, but denies the writers' supernatural 
mode of accounting for them, and strives in all cases to reduce them to em- 
bellished or figurative narratives of possible physical events. This mode of 
interpretation (best represented by Paulus' critical works), may now be re- 
garded as generally abandoned by good critics and all who understand the 
nature and importance of historical evidence. It gives merely a mass of in- 
genious hypotheses ; but generally many other hypotheses would serve as 
well, and at the best hypothesis is not history. Paulus' Commentary may be 
compared to the multitude of absurd conjectural emendations which appeared 
in the text of Shakespeare in the last century, wherein the Poet was made to 
say on every page what he never dreamt of The naturalistic interpretation 
<< allows conjecture to supply deficiencies of record; adepts individual specu- 
lations as a substitute for real history, and seeks by vain endeavors to represent 
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that as natural which the narrative describes as supernatural." The attempt 
is to explain how the events narrated could perhaps have taken place ; the result 
is much ingenuity but no history. De Witte very properly contends that 
we can derive history only from the narrative. To invent history is only to 
increase the legendary lore. He, g,, God's covenant with Abraham be de- 
nied as a matter of fact (Gen. zv.), we have no means of explaining it away 
as a vision. The narrative says it was a covenant. How do we know it was 
a vision ? If we reject the narrative, we have no right to elevate into history 
our assumption of a total different fact, which is not recorded. Take, for 
example, in the N. T., the narrative of the feeding of the five thousand. 
As this stajads, we do not see how its miraculous character in the mind of the 
writers can be denied. It is said by naturalistic interpreters that Jesus distri> 
buted his small stores, making them go as far as they would, and that by this 
example the people were induced to share the food which they had with each 
other, so that all were fed ; and the circumstance is thus made a purely natural 
one ; this view is adopted by the author of '* Fog Bells," in The Friend for 
Nov., 1867, p. 341, — adopted with an innocent unconsciousness of all diffi- 
culties that would be charming were it not in a critical article. ** Who does 
itot see how the miracle of the five thousand came about ?" exclaims the writer 
as a prelude to the interpretation before mentioned. Now we confess that 
we do not see ; a careful study of the six accounts (for we hold the stories in 
Mt. XV. and Mc. viii., to be different versions of the same circumstances 
given in Mt. xiv. and Mc. vi.) does not reveal to us that the Evangelists had 
any idea they were narrating merely a copy by the people of Jesus' benevo- 
lence, excited by a " tumult of love and admiration; " nor do we find it safe, 
possible, or even decent from a critical point of view, to cast out of the text 
every inconvenient passage, on the ground of ** common sense, ^* as ** an impu- 
dent modern gloss^ * But the naturalistic interpretation in this case, as in all 
others, does not really interpret the narrative so much as supplement it or invent 
another. Thus nothing is said in the gospels about a distribution among the 
people of food to each other. The narrative says that Jesus and the disciples 
distributed a few loaves and fishes, and this is all that is in the text ; the natural- 
istic interpreter interpolates other distributors, viz., those of the multitude 
who were well provided, and a new object of distribution, viz., their pro- 
visions, — which may be, perhaps, a pleasant story, but is no more entitled to 
be considered history than a hundred other suppositions. On the contrary, 
the 4th Gospel distinctly declares it a miracle (vi., 14, arjiJLSiov, a sign, token ; 
but V. Mc. viii., 1 1, xvi., 17, Lc. xxiii., 8, et. aL, for the signification miracle 



* A *' gloss" is a note, comment, or explanation in the margin, which has crept into the 
text; and as (see the seventh edition of Tischendorfs Minor Greek Test.) there is not the 
slightest documentary evidence for the omission of Mt. xii., 40, *' common sense" would sug- 
gest that under these circumstances it is best not to be too certain that the passage is a 
''gloss,** '* impudent*' or otherwise. Moreover, we should be glad to learn the writer's sense 
of *< MoJrns,** since the passage stands unquestioned in MSS. reaching back to the 4th 
century. 
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as being the appropriate and expected token of the Messiah : in the 4th 
Gospel, this is its only sense ; see iL, 1 1 ; iv., 54, vii., 31, et. aL), and says, 
moreover, that the twelve baskets of fragments which were taken up were 
** the fragments of the five barley loaves which remained over and above unto 
them that had eaten" (vi., 1 3). Mc, furthermore, says that the two fishes 
were divided " among them all" (vi., 41) and declares that the whole five 
thousand eat of the loaves (vi., 44). Thus in this case, the naturalistic ex- 
planation not only as usual adds its own inventions to the record, but directly 
contradicts the express language of the record. 

Again, take the example of the cure of the man born blind (Jh. ix). Here 
the naturalistic interpreters rejoice in many opportunities for invedtion. Ac- 
cording CO them, the man was not totally blind, since Jesus tells him to go to 
the pool of Siloam ; the clay was in reality an eye-salve; also when Jesus 
applied it, he very probably performed some operation on the eye, by friction 
or otherwise ; finally, the washing in the pool of Siloam is to be understood 
as a protracted use of the bath, producing a cure after a considerable time 
(Strauss, Life of Jesus, Part II, chap, ix, § 95 ; this critic remarks upon the 
last point, that " when the closely connected words, be went bis way tberefore 
and washed and came seeing, are stretched out into a process of cure lasting 
several weeks, it is just as if the words veni, vidi, vici were translated thus, — 
After my arrival I reconnoitred for several days, fought battles at suitable in- 
tervals, and finally remained conqueror."); Now, it is obvious that such an 
interpretation is a mere string of inventions, of no more validity historically 
than any other set of suppositions. It may have been so ; but then, equally 
as well, it may not ; and the evangelist says nothing at all of eye-salves, 
surgical operations and baths ; but only that Jesus made clay with his spittle, 
put it on his eyes, and directed him to wash in a certain pool, and that he 
forthwith received sight (ix, 7, 11, 14). 

The narrative of the Transfiguration has been an attractive field for the 
romancing of the naturalistic interpreters. According to them, the story is 
a vision, a merely subjective experience though supernaturally given (Mt. 
xvii. 9, Sgafia, a vision, but in general and literally, a sight, spectacle, and v* 
Acts vii, 31 for the literal use of the word : see also its parallels in Mc. ix, 9, 
h eiSov, what they had seen, and in Lc. ovdev ojv kogaKav, nothing of what 
they had seen) ; or a purely natural dream (Lc. ix, 32, " Peter and those with 
him were heavy with sleep"; but when they awoke, they saw, etc , Idav rr(v 
So^av avTOv tc.r.X,; see also the sleep in Gethsemane, Mt. xxvi, 40 parallel ; 
it seems incredible and improbable that several people should have at once a 
precisely similar complex dream, therefore it is said that Peter alone had it; 
but see Mt. xvii, 2, 6, Mc. ix, 4, 6, Lc. ix, 32, 34) ; or there was a storm 
while the disciples were asleep, and the lightning and thunder caused in thero 
ideas of splendor and of voices (But see Lc. ix, 32 seg. ; they were awake long 
before the voice came) ; or it was a phenomenon of electricity or magnetism 
(But how then account for the men talking with Jesus ?) ; or, finally^ it was a 
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secret interview prearranged by Jesus, to which he took his three most inti- 
mate followers ; while waiting, the disciples fall asleep ; on the arrival of the 
two visitors of Jesus, their talking awakes the disciples, who behold the party 
a little higher up the mountain enveloped in the rays of the rising sun, and 
mistake the visitors for Moses and Elias ; suddenly, before they recover from 
their surprise, a cloud descends and covers the men as they turn to depart, 
and one of them speaking out of the cloud is mistaken for a voice from heaven. 
Now, what strange romances, what a confusion of hypotheses, are these to. 
elevate into history. The narrative gives us a very simple account of a mira- 
culous occurrence, a light supernaturally irradiating Jesus, the visit to him of 
Moses and Elias, witnessed by his confidential disciples, and a distinct articu- 
late voice from heaven ; there is no storm, no thunder and lightning, no rosy 
cloud of the morning, no preconcerted interview with two unknown men ; 
all this is pleasant fiction, and may be admirable as ingenious invention ; but 
it has no other foundation than the imagination of the inventor. 

In thus exhibiting what seems to us the exceeding weakness and the un- 
critical assumptions of the naturalistic method, we are far from saying that 
none of the Gospel marvellous stories have any foundation in fact. This 
would be to elevate our ignorance into fact in a manner quite as rash and un- 
critical as the method we have been describing. It is a remark of Strauss 
that when he says, with regard to any Gospel narrative, that he does not 
know what happened, he does not wish to be understood to say that he knows 
nothing happened. luis of course admitted by all and is abundantly proved, 
that many most incredible narratives have a kernel of fact, and that any event 
which from any cause is exciting or impressive, is liable at any time, and 
especially in primitive epochs, to assume a more or less exaggerated and legen- 
dary garb. We only insist that it cannot be assumed that as much is true as 
can in any way be represented as possible ; and that, consequently, whatever 
fact there may be in miraculous stories is not to be discovered and separated 
by the reduction of every incident to a natural place by means of suppositions 
and inventions, which have not for their support even the poor authority of 
the record. We will here give some remarks from Grotc, the first volume of 
whose history of Greece is one of the best works that exist upon myths, 
though it is specially devoted to the Grecian myths. The historian says — 
•« The utmost which we accomplish by means of the semi-historical theory, 
[naturalistic interpretation,] even in its most successful applications, is, that 
after leaving out from the mythical narrative all that is miraculous, or high- 
colored, or extravagant, we arrive at a series of credible incidents which may, 
perhaps, have really occurred, and against which no intrinsic presumption can 
be raised. This is exactly the character of a well written modern novel, (as 
fisr example, several among the compositions of De Foe), the whole story of 
which is such as may well have occurred in real life ; it is plausible fiction, 
and nothing beyond. To raise plausible fiction up to the superior dignity of 
truth, some positive testimony or positive ground of \tiCticticcmN»x\^^^>f«Tw\ 
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even the highest measure of intrinsic probability is not alone sufficient. A 
man who tells that on the day of the battle of Plataea rain fell on the spot of 
ground where the city of New York now stands, will neither deserve nor 
obtain credit, because he can have had no means of positive knowledge, 
though the statement is not in the slightest degree improbable." The his- 
torian furthermore remarks, that popular ** belief is of little or no evidentiary 
value, and that the growth and diffusion of it may be satisfactorily explained, 
without supposing any special basis of matters of fact. The popular faith, so 
far as it counts for anything, testifies in favor of the entire and literal myths, 
which are now universally rejected as incredible. We have thus the very 
minimum of positive proof and the maximum of negative presumption; we 
may diminish the latter by conjectural omissions and interpolations, but we 
cannot by any artifice increase the former ; the narrative ceases to be incredi- 
ble, but it still remains uncertified — a mere commonplace possibility. Nor 
is fiction always or essentially extravagant or incredible. It is often not only 
plausible and coherent, but even more like truth, (if a paradoxical phrase may 
be allowed,) than truth itself. Nor can we in the absence of any extrinsic 
test, reckon upon any intrinsic mark to discriminate the one from the other." 
(Hist, of Greece, Vol I, pp. 429-431, Amer. Ed.) 

In the next article we shall take up the mythical system of interpretation. 



OUR ROMAN CATHOLIC BRETHREN. 

RELIGIOUS toleration, and absolute freedom of worship, are the funda- 
mental principles of our government. All sects are and must be equal 
before the law. Our republic could not endure a day if this were not so. 
It was possible to keep a tenth part of our population in slavery while the 
other nine-tenths boasted of their freedom, but it will never be possible to 
impose ecclesiastical or religious restraints upon any part of our people, and 
still retain a republican form of government. All Christendom acknowledges 
the obligations to what is called the Lord's Day ; but the nature of these 
obligations differ very greatly in different countries. The day is observed 
here with Puritanical severity ; and it was because an attempt was made to 
compel the German element in our population to comply with this severity 
that the Republican party has lost its political ascendency in the States where 
the Germans are the most numerous. 

The people are right to stoutly resist all attempts at religious domination. 

The immediate moral consequences which result from any laws which are 

based upon religious beliefs are of very small importance compared with the 

danger to our liberties which must inevitably result from making the religious 

opinions of the Jaw-maker the rule for his condaa. So far as human Uw 
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goes one religion is just as good as another, just as true, just as divine, and 
just as essential to eternal salvation. In religion every man must be a law 
unto himself. We cannot deny to the Catholic, to the Mormon, to the Jew, 
or to the Methodist, the right which we claim for ourselves. We hold 
priests* vestments, and sacraments, and incense, at small valuation ; we will 
have none of these things for ourselves, but we contend for the absolute and 
undisturbed right of others to enjoy them, who may religiously believe in 
them. All that we claim is that one religious sect shall have acceded to it no - 
privileges or immunities which are not accorded to all. And it is necessary 
to our prosperity as a people, that we should jealously watch over our neigh- 
bors lest this golden rule be not strictly observed. 

We believe that there are but two sources of danger from which there can 
be any cause for alarm. The Mormons, at present, are but a handful of 
people ; but those who look carefully at their position, and have watched 
their wonderful growth, will not be likely to under-estimate the possible dan« 
ger that lurks in that remote settlement of resolute fanatics by the Great Salt 
Lake. Just now we have an equally dangerous, but a thousand times more 
powerful foe twined about us, and every day gaining upon us with such insid- 
ious advances, that we scarce perceive either its power or its magnitude. In 
the last two numbers of the Atlantic Monthly Magazine are two articles, under 
the head of *' Our Roman Catholic Brethren," which are calculated to awaken 
very serious thoughts in the minds of many readers. The writer of these 
articles, who is understood to be James Parton, who has a singular aptitude 
for morbid subjects, which he has manifested by his biographies of Aaron 
Burr and of Horace Greeley, and who is understood to be at present engaged 
on a life of Voltaire, does not look upon the Roman Catholics with any ap- 
parent aisfavor. He merely treats from the picturesque and emotional point 
of view, and holds up for our admiration, the peculiar methods by which they 
contrive to first gain a firm footing in a community, and then to spread them- 
selves. 

The Roman Catholics, we must admit, are wise in their generation, and, 
if we acknowledge that the supremacy of their church is the greatest good to 
be achieved upon earth, as all Catholics profess to believe, why, then, they 
are entitled to our highest admiration. They sacrifice everything for that 
end, and as they know that nothing is so conducive to the security and power 
of the church and its priests, as the ignorance and degradation of the people, 
they are always and everywhere the implacable foes of education. In every 
age they find a Galileo to persecute ; and wherever they send a priest they 
have a grand inquisitor. Wherever they are, they are the enemies of freedom, 
of progress, of culture, of civilization. In this country they have always 
been the upholders of slavery ; they constitute the " right bower " of the 
Democratic party ; they were on the side of the rebels during the war, and 
they are the friends of all the apostate Johnsons. The rioters who burned 
Orphan Asylums during the war were only a mob ol lm\v ^oisoxl C'^'Ctv.^v:^ 
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This one Church and one Government of our race is nothing new ; it was 
represented in the Pope and the Emperor. It remains in our blood and is 
indispensable. We desire no restitution of old conditions, no new Roman 
traits of character, for the world of to-day as compared with that of olden 
time has experienced an immense growth and Italy is no longer the centre of 
the globe; nor is the completion of theoretical structures our work: we are 
satisfied for the beginning, in making clear what our aim in reality is ; the di- 
rection is given, the highway will follow. Everyone goes there for himself, 
and yet all go in one road. What we peculiarly need to-day is this — large 
masses, but individual men ; unceasing accumulation of knowledge and goods, 
but all knowledge and all possessions inferior to the discerning glance of a 
man who readily comprehends, as it were by intuition, the things about him, 
and bestows upon them names, as seems fit to him. 

To-day there lies in the field a stone which no one picks up except to cast 
angrily aside ; to-morrow there comes a roan, looks at the stone, studies it, 
pronounces it to contain great riches, and now the whole world calls it a pre- 
cious stone, and digs diligently in the ground for it. We give not a penny 
more for knowledge, but we say that man is a scholar ; we do not enquire 
about poetry, but we say that man is a poet, that man a physician, that man a 
painter, that man a statesman, though they may have studied as they pleased, or 
gained their knowledge as they pleased, — may formerly have been merchants, 
peasants, or soldiers, if they only stand at their places and command esteem. 
We feel that life must now be thus looked upon, whoever is for the most 
part capable, will undoubtedly find that for which he is specially adapted. 
This is perfect freedom. Wc are not yet educated up to it, but we are work- 
ing towards it. Emerson is the man who stands at its height. 

Wc have a kind of horror of American life. We see a vast edifice which 
every passing wind shakes to its 'foundation, the instability would appear not 
to allow of a quiet natural development of character; the highest honors of 
the state are free to the commonest citizen ; there is no fundamental change 
of customs, the laws depend upon the impulses of the moment ; usages and 
manners are without an established society to cherish and control them. 
There are only three powers. Money, Industry and Character. It is won- 
derful how these powers lay hold of one another, and how accurately each 
one places itself. He that has character occupies the first station. Appear- 
ances indicate this to be the fact: a circle of energetic people, with the great- 

• 

est talents of mind, stand everywhere at the head of afiairs, which position 
they could never have attained either by money or mere power. Beneath 
these is a class of citizens whose activity in greater or less degree indicates 
the height upon which they stand. The rest, without powers of mind, are 
estimated from the means which they command. This organization, in its 
simplicity forms a basis upon which the American mode of life rests indes- 
tructible. 

VpoD this basis Emerson stands. He watches the world as it bustles around 
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him, whatever takes place before him is but one step toward the height upon 
which he has placed himself. The living take precedence of the dead. And 
though the Greeks may have poetized, chiseled, thought, conquered or ruled 
ever so grandly, they are dead and we live. Though I had never known of 
them I nevertheless live, and the breath of Spring enraptures me and love and 
passion move my soul. Shall I grow speechless before that which was said 
before I was born ? What care I whether I am the descendant of a past 
epoch or the forerunner of one 10 come — the foundation or the closing- 
stone — the last spark in the dead ashes or the first spark of an awakening fire. 
Is the seed the last stage of a dying plant, or the earliest stage of a new de- 
velopment ? To what purpose shall I cumber my mind with knowledge 
which I shall never use, or wear myself out over things whose uses I do not 
comprehend ? Many sit there with their learning as the Persian slaves on 
the sea shore, and whip the sea with their rods ; the waves flow as of old, 
and their labor is in vain. Little by little we allow ourselves from our youth 
up to impose upon ourselves a burden of knowledge, and when we are to act 
we arc obliged first to rid ourselves of our load before we can advance a 
Single step. Instead of learning at school a few things thoroughly, (for to 
know a single thing thoroughly is to lay the foundation of all future knowl- 
edge), we are taught a countless number of things which are fairly crammed 
Into our minds, and of which we make an unprofitable display, till, in later 
years we learn to thank God when we have forgotten them. 

There is an art of standing above that which we have learned. Knowledge 
18 only the guide to that which neither allows itself to be acquired, nor to be 
communicated further in a learned manner. With really great men I have 
always found this freedom. They employ only their own nature as a measure, 
they talk as though it were possible for them to make every illiterate person 
a paragon of learning, provided only he have a small stock of common sense. 
Instead of placing themselves above us, they seem to place us above them, 
and, unobserved, they cover our own ignorance ; we become more shrewd in 
their presence and know not how ; the difficult appears easy, and the obscure 
and entangled disentangles itself with their assistance, as though it were origi- 
nally thus clear and perspicuous, and had been made complicate by the artful 
contrivance of others. 

Emerson possesses this exalted mode of communicating his ideas. He fills 
me with courage and confidence. He has read much, observed much, but 
conceals the drudgery of it, I met in him many facts already known to me, 
yet he uses these not for the sake of again construing with them th^ old worn 
oiit illustrations, but each occupies a new position, and serves for new com- 
binations. He sees the direct line go forth from every circumstance that 
brings it in communication with the centre of life. Those thoughts which I 
scarcely dare entertain, since to roe they seem far too presumptuous, he utters 
as calmly as though they were everyday thoughts, readily comprehended as a 
mitter of course. He is perfectly at home \n tVit t\^rcvtivx% ol m^^'WTw\\l^. 
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He trembles not before the storms of the future, since he anticipates the calm 
which will follow them ; he hates not, contradicts not, strives not, since his 
knowledge of mankind and their faults is too great, his love of them too strong 
within him. I cannot but follow his footsteps with inward reverence, and 
look upon him with wonder as he calmly and dispassionately separates the 
chaos of our to-day's life into its diverse provinces. Had I but found a single 
sentence of his which I must except from this judgment which is pronounced 
on all his writings, I should have been led to doubt all the rest, and should 
not have ventured to utter a word ; but long acquaintance has confirmed me 
in my judgments, and from my thoughts of this man I can readily understand 
that in other times there may in reality have been teachers with whom their 
scholars shared tstxy fortune, since to them everything must have seemed un- 
certain and unreal without the spirit of the man whom they followed. I will 
not say that I felt any such blind resignation in myself. 

Emerson is an American ; the rough nationality of his people will require 
a long time to reach the level of ours ; we stand higher than the Americans, 
what benefits them cannot be so unrestrictedly made use of for us. Emerson 
appears to me of more importance in the light of a man of character than 
when I contemplate him as an author only. 

It is certainly no misfortune that in intellectual things, where a false reputa- 
tion is so cheap, a genuine one should be so difficult to acquire. There, 
neither money nor fine words avail. Before we acknowledge the power of con- 
viction in an author we defend ourselves with both our hands and our feet, and 
seek every possibility of escape. We scarcely make up our minds to this ack- 
nowledgement with the dead, on no account with the living. We are not will- 
ing to consider ourselves of less account than all others. If an author lays claim 
to no more than a momentary notice this we accord without stint, that is to say, 
we speak, praise and admire, and they whose judgment is in reality the true 
one that abides and endures, either allow the words to pass them without 
notice or join faintly in our praise, taking care meanwhile, however, to reserve 
an easy means of egress through which to retreat with their consciousness. 
If however you block up their way of retreat then they become earnest and 
resist. One will not so easily surrender one's freedom. In the one instance 
one was a magnanimous master and the praise that one accorded a gracious 
gift, here however one becomes the recipient of charity ; the man requires not 
our thanks, he is indifl^erent to our praise — we receive and enjoy and arc 
ashamed not to give anything in return. 

Emerson, however, has thus far scarcely brought us to this dissension, not 
in its remoteness even. He is as good as unknown, and has but just com- 
menced to interest a few. The translation of his works is a task which is 
not so easily accomplished ; nothing has ever cost me so much pains as the 
attempt I made to reproduce one of his works in real German. He does not 
write, he seems to speak ; at first you see no plan, no order, and look in 
amazement for the cohesion of the sentences which seem to stand one against 
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another all so strange and rough hewn, and yet firmly worked together in a 
comprehensive whole. Soon we discover the perfect symmetry with which 
he develops his thoughts and the logical sequence in them, where at first they 
appear to deviate widely from the straight path. It is not the symmetry of a 
wall tree where the. gardener directs the branches where and how to grow, 
but rather that of a healthy beech tree, where the growth spreads itself and 
branches out apparently without regularity, but finally forms a most beautiful 
bower, and not the smallest twig is superflous or misplaced. 

A short time since I found Emerson's Essays in the hands of a lady to 
whom I had hitherto vainly recommended them. She had a thousand excuses 
for not reading the book. She demonstrated to me that we possessed in 
Goethe quite as much, or even more, than accordmg to my own showing was 
afforded us by Emerson ; moreover, the work was by no means called for 
with us, especially if he were indeed what I had described him. Further- 
more, she had read in the book and found quite common thoughts, such as 
she had long since entertained and only had not given expression to them. 

Of Goethe she was not in the wrong. This man's spirit which might have 
driven thousands of mills and water wheels, exists for the most part only in 
the fountains and waterfalls in which they occasionally delight. 

In short, Emerson remained unread. Now she commenced him suddenly 
of her own accord. " He was, to be sure, very remarkable. He frequently 
made the most surprisingly simple observations through which the most com- 
plicated thoughts found a solution." 

I listened quietly to this and rested satisfied. Not long after she took me 
seriously to task, and, to my astonishment, communicated to me her admira^ 
tion of the man so fully and convincingly, that I sat there as though I were 
the subject for conversion. She was impatient that I did not fully consent to 
her opinion, and gave me to understand that she finally comprehended him 
better, and appreciated him more fully than I myself. This experience has 
repeated itself. With pleasure I allow myself, here and there, to be in- 
structed as to Emerson's worth. 

With astonishment I observe that he also gains opponents, and watch the 
character of the reproaches made against him. The old experience is con- 
firmed, that one is but seldom in a position to comprehend a character as a 
whole, and from it judge the individual. We avail ourselves only of detached 
traits here and there ; at best we but observe a few connected ones : for the 
most part, however, we view only disconnected sentences which we disen- 
gage for the purpose very much as we would liberate individual fishes from a 
great net in which they seem to be floundering about, and which we must 
first classify, after our fashion, in order to know what properties they possess. 
Then are found only contradictions, the false, the glittering, the afi^ected as- 
suming the ingenuous, that, long since put away, are brought forth as of import- 
ance, in the most uncalled-for manner ; everywhere blame is manifest in full 
measure. But in spite of all this we have still a feeUik^o^ \.Vv\^\!Ci%xC% y^x^ 
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sentiments, of the absence of all vanity in his presence, of the earnestness of 
his convictions, and, what is ever the noblest, of his love for mankind, which 
ennobles his words and makes them fruitful. 

I doubt not this feeling will take deeper root, and that when his character 
is better understood his works will be more widely read. 



THE FOUR GOSPELS. 

Article XIV. The Marvellous Narratives. 

(II. — Direct application to Gospel text. Idea of the Myth.) 

HAVING, in our last article, concluded our discussion of the laws of evi- 
dence and testimony applicable to miraculous or marvellous narratives, 
we come now to concern ourselves directly with the Gofpels, and to ask the 
question,-7-What are the marvellous stories of the Gospels ? How are they 
to be regarded and how explained ? 

There are three chief methods which have been, and are still, aaually 
employed to describe or explain the miracles of the Gospels. These are— 
I. The Thorough-going Supernatural. 2. The Naturalistic. 3. The 
Mythical. 

1. The Supernatural method takes all the accounts literally, both as to the 
marvellous facts themselves, and as to the explanation of them on the ground 
of the direct interference and extraordinary action of Deity. This view is 
denied and rebutted by our argument and conclusion concerning the laws of 
testimony, gives in Arts. XL, XII., XIIL, and therefore need no longer oc- 
cupy our attention. 

2. The Naturalistic (otherwise called the Rationalistic) method accepts as 
literally as possible the facts recorded, but denies the writers' supernatural 
mode of accounting for them, and strives in all cases to reduce them to em- 
bellished or figurative narratives of possible physical events. This mode of 
interpretation (best represented by Paulus' critical works), may now be re- 
garded as generally abandoned by good critics and all who understand the 
nature and importance of historical evidence. It gives merely a mass of in- 
genious hypotheses ; but generally many other hypotheses would serve as 
well, and at the best hypothesis is not history. Paulus' Commentary may be 
compared to the multitude of absurd conjectural emendations which appeared 
in the text of Shakespeare in the last century, wherein the Poet was made to 
say on every page what he never dreamt of The naturalistic interpretation 
" allows conjecture to supply deficiencies of record j adepts individual specu- 
lations as a substitute for real history, and seeks by vain endeavors to represent 
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that as natural which the narrative describes as supernatural." The attempt 
is to explain how the events narrated could perhaps have taken place ; the result 
is much ingenuity but no history. De Witte very properly contends that 
we can derive history only from the narrative. To invent history is only to 
increase the legendary lore. If e, g., God's covenant with Abraham be de- 
nied as a matter of fact (Gen. zv.), we have no means of explaining it away 
as a vision. The narrative says it was a covenant. How do we know it was 
a vision ? If we reject the narrative, we have no right to elevate into history 
our assumption of a total different fact, which is not recorded. Take, for 
example, in the N. T., the narrative of the feeding of the hye thousand. 
As this stajads, we do not see how its miraculous character ia the mind of the 
writers can be denied. It is said by naturalistic interpreters that Jesus distri- 
buted his small stores, making them go as far as they would, and that by this 
example the people were induced to share the food which they had with each 
other, so that all were fed ; and the circumstance is thus made a purely natural 
one J this view is adopted by the author of " Fog Bells," in The Friend for 
Nov., 1867, p. 341, — adopted with an innocent unconsciousness of all diffi- 
culties that would be charming were it not in a critical article. ** Who does 
POt see how the miracle of the five thousand came about ?" exclaims the writer 
as a prelude to the interpretation before mentioned. Now we confess that 
we do not see ; a careful study of the six accounts (for we hold the stories in 
Mt. XV. and Mc. viii., to be different versions of the same circumstances 
given in Mt. xiv. and Mc. vi.) does not reveal to us that the Evangelists had 
any idea they were narrating merely a copy by the people of Jesus' benevo- 
lence, excited by a ** tumult of love and admiration ; " nor do we find it safe, 
possible, or even decent from a critical point of view, to cast out of the text 
every inconvenient passage, on the ground of **£ommoH sense^^ as ** an impu^ 
dent modern gloss** * But the naturalistic interpretation in this case, as in all 
others, does not really interpret the narrative so much as supplement it or invent 
another. Thus nothing is said in the gospels about a distribution among the 
people of food to each other. The narrative says that Jesus and the disciples 
distributed a few loaves and fishes, and this is all that is in the text ; the natural- 
istic interpreter interpolates other distributors, viz., those of the multitude 
who were well provided, and a new object of distribution, viz., their pro- 
visions, — which may be, perhaps, a pleasant story, but is no more entitled to 
be considered history than a hundred other suppositions. On the contrary, 
the 4th Gospel distinctly declares it a miracle (vi., 14, arjfAeiov, a sign, token ; 
butr. Mc. viii., 11, xvi., 17, Lc. xxiii., 8, et. aL, for the signification miracle 



* A *< gloss** is a note, comment, or explanation in the margin, which has crept into the 
text; and as (seethe seventh edition of Tischendorfs Minor Greek Test.) there is not the 
slightest documentary evidence for the omission of Mt. xii., 40, ** common sense** would sug- 
gest that under these circumstances it is best not to be too certain that the passage is a 
**glou,** "impudent** or otherwise. Moreover, we should be glad to learn the writer's sense 
of** Modern,** since the passage stands unquestioned in MSS. reaching back to the 4th 
century. 
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as being the appropriate and expected token of the Messiah : in the 4th 
Gospel, this is its only sense ; see iL, 1 1 ; iv., 54, vii., 31, et. a/,), and says, 
moreover, that the twelve baskets of fragments virhich were taken up were 
** the fragments of the five barley loaves which remained over and above unto 
them that had eaten" (vi., 1 3). Mc, furthermore, says that the two fishes 
were divided " among them all" (vi., 41) and declares that the whole five 
thousand eat of the loaves (vi., 44). Thus in this case, the naturalistic ex- 
planation not only as usual adds its own inventions to the record, but directly 
contradicts the express language of the record. 

Again, take the example of the cure of the roan born blind (Jh. ix). Here 
the naturalistic interpreters rejoice in many opportunities for invention. Ac- 
cording to them, the man was not totally blind, since Jesus tells him to go to 
the pool of Siloam ; the clay was in reality an eye-salve ; also when Jesus 
applied it, he very probably performed some operation on the eye, by friction 
or otherwise ; finally, the washing in the pool of Siloam is to be understood 
as a protracted use of the bath, producing a cure after a considerable time 
(Strauss, Life of Jesus, Part II, chap, ix, § 95 ; this critic remarks upon the 
last point, that " when the closely connected words, be went bis way tberefore 
and wasbed and came seeing^ are stretched out into a process of cure lasting 
several weeks, it is just as if the words veni^ vidi, vici were translated thus, — 
After my arrival I reconnoitred for several days, fought battles at suitable in- 
tervals, and finally remained conqueror."); Now, it is obvious that such an 
interpretation is a mere string of inventions, of no more validity historically 
than any other set of suppositions. It may have been so ; but then, equally 
as well, it may not ; and the evangelist says nothing at all of eye-salves, 
surgical operations and baths ; but only that Jesus made clay with his spittle, 
put it on his eyes, and directed him to wash in a certain pool, and that he 
forthwitb received sight (ix, 7, 11, 14). 

The narrative of the Transfiguration has been an attractive field for the 
romancing of the naturalistic interpreters. According to them, the story is 
a vision, a merely subjective experience though supernaturally given (Mt. 
xvii. 9, 5Qafia, a vision, but in general and literally, a sight, spectacle, and v* 
Acts vii, 31 for the literal use of the word : see also its parallels in Mc. ix, 9, 
a eiSov, what they bad seen, and in Lc. ovdlv i)v togaKav, nothing of what 
tbey bad seen) ; or a purely natural dream (Lc. ix, 32, " Peter and those with 
him were heavy with sleep"; but when they awoke, they saw, etc , Idav rr(if 
do^av avTOv K.r.k,; see also the sleep in Gethsemane, Mt. xxvi, 40 parallel ; 
it seems incredible and improbable that several people should have at once a 
precisely similar complex dream, therefore it is said that Peter alone had it ; 
but see Mt. xvii, 2, 6, Mc. ix, 4, 6, Lc. ix, 32, 34) ; or there was a storm 
while the disciples were asleep, and the lightning and thunder caused in them 
ideas of splendor and of voices (But see Lc. ix, 32 se^. ; they were awake long 
before the voice came) ; or it was a phenomenon of electricity or magnetism 
(But how then account for the men talking with Jesus ?) ; or, finally, it was a 
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crec interview prearranged by Jesus, to which he took his three most inti- 
ate followers ; while waiting, the disciples fall asleep ; on the arrival of the 
70 visitors of Jesus, their talking awakes the disciples, who behold the party 
little higher up the mountain enveloped in the rays of the rising sun, and 
istake the visitors for Moses and Elias ; suddenly, before they recover from 
Leir surprise, a cloud descends and covers the men as they turn to depart^ 
id one of them speaking out of the cloud is mistaken for a voice from heaven, 
ow, what strange romances, what a confusion of hypotheses, are these to. 
evate into history. The narrative gives us a very simple account of a mira- 
ilous occurrence, a light supernaturally irradiating Jesus, the visit to him of 
[oses and Elias, witnessed by his confidential disciples, and a distinct articu- 
te voice from heaven ; there is no storm, no thunder and lightning, no rosy 
oud of the morning, no preconcerted interview with two unknown men ; 
1 this is pleasant fiction, and may be admirable as ingenious invention ; but 

has no other foundation than the imagination of the inventor. 

In thus exhibiting what seems to us the exceeding weakness and the un- 
'itical assumptions of the naturalistic method, we are far from saying that 
Dne of the Gospel marvellous stories have any foundation in fact. This 
ould be to elevate our ignorance into fact in a manner quite as rash and un- 
'itical as the method we have been describing. It is a remark of Strauss 
la: when he says, with regard to any Gospel narrative, that he does not 
now what happened, he does not wish to be understood to say that he knows 
othing happened. It^s of course admitted by all and is abundantly proved, 
lat many most incredible narratives have a kernel of fact, and that any event 
'hich from any cause is exciting or impressive, is liable at any time, and 
specially in primitive epochs, to assume a more or less exaggerated and legen- 
ary garb. We only insist that it cannot be assumed that as much is true as 
m in any way be represented as possible ; and that, consequently, whatever 
ict there may be in miraculous stories is not to be discovered and separated 
y the reduction of every incident to a natural place by means of suppositions 
nd inventions, which have not for their support even the poor authority of 
le record. We will here give some remarks from Grotc, the first volume of 
rhose history of Greece is one of the best works that exist upon myths, 
lough it is specially devoted to the Grecian myths. The historian says — 

The utmost which we accomplish by means of the semi-historical theory, 
naturalistic interpretation,] even in its most successful applications, is, that 
fter leaving out from the mythical narrative all that is miraculous, or high- 
olored, or extravagant, we arrive at a series of credible incidents which may, 
erbapsy have really occurred, and against which no intrinsic presumption can 
e raised. This is exactly the character of a well written modern novel, (as 
)r example, several among the compositions of De Foe), the whole story of 
rhich is such as may well have occurred in real life ; it is plausible fiction, 
nd nothing beyond. To raise plausible fiction up to the superior dignity of 
ruth, some positive testimony or positive ground of m?tttivc^m>MX\i^^"5y«Tw\ 
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even the highest measure of intrinsic probability is not alone sufficient. A. 
man who tells that on the day of the battle of Plataea rain fell on the spot of 
ground where the city of New York now stands, will neither deserve nor 
obtain credit, because he can have had no means of positive knowledge, 
though the statement is not in the slightest degree improbable." The his- 
torian furthermore remarks, that popular " belief is of little or no evidentiary 
value, and that the growth and diffusion of it may be satisfactorily explained, 
without supposing any special basis of matters of fact. The popular faith, so 
far as it counts for anything, testifies in favor of the entire and literal myths, 
which are now universally rejected as incredible. We have thus the very 
minimum of positive proof and the maximum of negative presumption; we 
may diminish the latter by conjectural omissions and interpolations, but we 
cannot by any artifice increase the former ; the narrative ceases to be incredi- 
ble, but it still remains uncertified — a mere commonplace possibility. Nor 
is fiction always or essentially extravagant or incredible. It is often not only 
plausible and coherent, but even more like truth, (if a paradoxical phrase may 
be allowed,) than truth itself. Nor can we in the absence of any extrinsic 
test, reckon upon any intrinsic mark to discriminate the one from the other." 
(Hist, of Greece, Vol I, pp. 429-431, Amer. Ed.) 

In the next article we shall take up the mythical system of interpretation. 



OUR ROMAN CATHOLIC BRETHREN. 

RELIGIOUS toleration, and absolute freedom of worship, are the funda- 
mental principles of our government. All sects are and must be equal 
before the law. Our republic could not endure a day if this were not so. 
It was possible to keep a tenth part of our population in slavery while the 
other nine-tenths boasted of their freedom, but it will never be possible to 
impose ecclesiastical or religious restraints upon any part of our people, and 
still retain a republican form of government. All Christendom acknowledges 
the obligations to what is called the Lord's Day ; but the nature of these 
obligations difl^er very greatly in difl^ercnt countries. The day is observed 
here with Puritanical severity ; and it was because an attempt was made to 
compel the German element in our papulation to comply with this severity 
that the Republican party has lost its political ascendency in the States where 
the Germans are the most numerous. 

The people are right to stoutly resist all attempts at religious domination. 
The immediate moral consequences which result from any laws which are 
based upon religious beliefs are of very small importance compared with the 
danger to our liberties which must inevitably result from making the religious 
opinions of the law-maker the rule for his conduct. So far as human law 
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goes one religion is just as good as another, just as true, just as divine, and 
just as essential to eternal salvation. In religion every roan roust be a law 
unto hiroself. We cannot deny to the Catholic, to the Mormon, to the Jew, 
or to the Methodist, the right which we claim for ourselves. We hold 
priests* vestments, and sacraments, and incense, at small valuation ; we will 
bave none of these things for ourselves, but we contend for the absolute and 
undisturbed right of others to enjoy them, who may religiously believe in 
them. All that we claim is that one religious sect shall have acceded to it no « 
privileges or irorounities which are not accorded to all. And it is necessary 
to our prosperity as a people, that we should jealously watch over our neigh- 
bors lest this golden rule be not strictly observed. 

We believe that there are but two sources of danger from which there can 
be any cause for alarm. The Mormons, at present, are but a handful of 
people ; but those who look carefully at their position, and have watched 
their wonderful growth, will not be likely to under-estimate the possible dan« 
ger that lurks in that remote settlement of resolute fanatics by the Great Salt 
Lake. Just now we have an equally dangerous, but a thousand times more 
powerful foe twined about us, and every day gaining upon us with such insid- 
ious advances, that we scarce perceive either its power or its magnitude. In 
the last two numbers of the Atlantic Monthly Magazine are two articles, under 
the head of <' Our Roman Catholic Brethren," which are calculated to awaken 
very serious thoughts in the minds of many readers. The writer of these 
articles, who is understood to be James Parton, who has a singular aptitude 
for morbid subjects, which he has manifested by his biographies of Aaron 
Burr and of Horace Greeley, and who is understood to be at present engaged 
on a life of Voltaire, does not look upon the Roman Catholics with any ap- 
parent aisfavor. He merely treats from the picturesque and emotional point 
of view, and holds up for our adroiration, the peculiar roethods by which they 
contrive to first gain a firm footing in a community, and then to spread them- 
selves. 

The Roman Catholics, we must admit, are wise in their generation, and, 
if we acknowledge that the supremacy of their church is the greatest good to 
be achieved upon earth, as all Catholics profess to believe, why, then, they 
are entitled to our highest admiration. They sacrifice everything for that 
end, and as they know that nothing is so conducive to the security and power 
of the church and its priests, as the ignorance and degradation of the people, 
they are always and everywhere the implacable foes of education. In every 
age they find a Galileo to persecute ; and wherever they send a priest they 
have a grand inquisitor. Wherever they are, they are the enemies of freedom, 
of progress, of culture, of civilization. In this country they have always 
been the upholders of slavery ; they constitute the ** right bower " of the 
Democratic party ; they were on the side of the rebels during the war, and 
they are the friends of all the apostate Johnsons. The rioters who burned 
Orphan Asylums during the war were only a mob of ImVv ^qisaxl C'^^^va^ 
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Visit any of our prisons, in which you will sec the name of the occupant of 
a cell, and his birth-place on the door, and you will find, in nine cases out of 
ten, it is the name of an Irish Roman Catholic. Read the closing scenes in 
the lives of the malefactors who pay the penalty of their crimes on the 
gallows, and you will find they were mostly attended by Roman Catholic 
Priests. "Spaniards ascend to Heaven !" was the salute addressed to some 
pirates in Britain by a Catholic priest, as the executioner led them to the 
scaffold. 

Mr. Parton praises the sagacity which the Catholics have exhibited in New 
York in getting possession of valuable pieces of real estate, whereby their 
Church has been greatly enriched. Undoubtedly it was sagacious, but he did 
not tell what he ought to have known, that in many instances these desirable 
pieces of real estate were obtained by corrupt means from a corrupt Common 
Council, which was composed chiefly of Catholics. In New York, which 
Mr. Parton himself has dhown in the North American Review^ is one of the 
most thoroughly corrupt and rascally municipal governments in the world, 
the Roman Catholics have entire control. No man can be elected to any 
municipal office, or hold any governmental employment whatever, who is not 
either an Irish Roman Catholic or a supple tool of the Catholics. They 
make inordinate demands on all other sects for help in their distresses, but 
they will never, under any circumstances, afford any aid to others. They are 
proselytizing, persecuting and intolerant ; and if they could have their 
way as a sect, no step would ever be taken by the human race out of the dark- 
ness and despair of ignorance and superstition. There seems but little prob- 
ability of the Catholics ever becoming the ruling sect in the United States; 
but their increase is very rapid, and the liberty they enjoy here, and the 
political power which they already wield, renders it necessary that every 
check shall be placed upon them that is consistent with republican freedom. 
We cannot pass laws which shall discriminate against them, but what we can 
do is to refrain from giving any aid or encouragement to the propogation of 
their religious dogmas, and by careful teaching strive to neutralize the subtle 
influence which they exert over the minds of the great multitude who are al- 
ways ready to yield to audacious self-assertion whether in religion or politics. 
Papacy means despotism and slavery ; it means imperialism and the subjugation 
of the intellect ; it means antagonism to any form of freedom. We have 
never yet had but one papist in a high national office, and that one, the always 
infamous Taney, when Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court, declared that the 
black man had no rights which white men were bound to respect. Suppose 
a papist in the Presidential chair ! What infinite damage to the cause of 
human freedom might and most certainly would be the consequence. 
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MOZART. 

ji Biographical Romance^ from the German of Heribert Rau ; by £. R. Sill. 
New York: Leypoldt W Holt. 1868. 

THERE is a prejudice against biographies in the minds of many people, 
who have been wearied by the dull commonplaces that make up a large 
part of every life, and are interesting only to those immediately concerned in 
them. When therefore the full meaning of a life, with many of its historic 
incidents, is presented in the form of a romance, it reaches the heart much 
sooner than any mere biography can. The author's aim in this romance is 
** to bring closer to the heart of the German people one of its noblest sons." 
We think he has succeeded in doing this, not only for th: Germans, but for 
all who have the good fortuue to read the book. First, the child comes 
close to us, in the freshness of his wonderful young life, the musical develop- 
ment of which seems to be a continuation of his father's appreciation of 
music, one of the many instances of the hereditary transmission of such 
glorious birthright, a miracle that can never grow less wondrous by repetition. 
Mature as the boy of six or eight years was in his appreciation of music, he 
was childlike and natural in all else, and often astonished and almost shocked 
the great people into whose company his musical attainments introduced him, 
by the innocent freedom of his remarks to Emperors and Kings. On one 
occasion at the court of Maria Theresa, he said as he looked at the group of 
courtiers with his great wise eyes — " None of these people seem to me to 
know anything of music ! " 

" Why so ? " asked Maria Theresa. 

" I see it in their looks j they are a great deal too stiflF!" 

The Empress could not but laugh, and the company followed her example, 
but not at all heartily. 

When the arch-duke asked the boy " whom he considered the greatest 
musician of past time," he replied, ** The trumpeter who blew down the 
walls of Jericho." 

His is the old, old story of unappreciated genius, struggling always against 
poverty and disappointment, the positions and emoluments which would have 
added years to his life, being delayed until the hour of his death, and coming 
only in time for him to say, *' it is too late." 

Yet with all its sorrows and disppointments and sins, how beautiful a life 
was his ! He whose soul is steeped in music has an existence unintelligible 
save only to the initiated. Though the outer life be troubled and dark, there 
is deep in such a heart a summer-land, whose warmth and fragrance are eter- 
nal. Mozirt began to live this double life while he was yet a child, and the 
marvellous performances of his early days— from the time when he wrote out 
from memory, in his fourteenth year, the Misere oi AWtgxi after one hearing, 
were bat the prelude to greater wonders iu his later years. 
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His biographer says of him, ** His musical being seemed to have lived a 
previous existence, and to find all earthly things only reminiscences of that 
former life. To such an extent, at least, the poet's words seem to be verified 
in Mozart — 

'Our birth is but a sleep, and a forgetting; 
The soul that rises with us, our life*s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting. 

And Cometh from a^r. 
Not in entire forgetful ness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
(But trailing clouds of glory, do we come 
From God, who is our home.* ** 

One is almost awe-struck by the grandeur of the definition of the meaning 
of music which is here ascribed to Mozart ; "Music is the melody to which 
the world is but words." Whether this sentiment be really Mozart's, wc 
know not, but it accords with the nature of the man, and if it be his biogra- 
pher's, he is blessed in having such an interpreter. 

To Herr Rau also belongs the following expression of an idea, which may 
not be altogether new, yet is presented in such happy form as to attract 
attention : ** To young genius the finite is infinite. The eye takes in the 
distance, the height, the depth, but not the boundaries and limitations. The 
blue sky and the blue ocean seem alike fathomless; the momentary woe 
appears an eternity, and joy and beauty are immortal." 

One or two stories in connection with the first performance of Don Giov- 
anni are good illustrations of some of Mozart's peculiar traits. In the 
rehearsal, the prima donna who was to take the part of Zerlina, did not utter 
her cry for help, when Don Juan leads her out of the banquet room, in a 
manner to please Mozart. He made her repeat it several times and it was 
itill no nearer right. At last ''stepping from his platform on to the stage, 
as if out of patience, he placed himself behind the precty little woman, and 
over her shoulder, gave the signal to begin once more. When the moment 
came for Zerlina to utter her cry for help, he suddenly embraced her with 
iuch force and boldness that she gave a terrified shriek with the utmost 
naturalness." Madame Bondini was for a moment inclined to be offended 
with him, but his good nature and sincerity restored her confidence. 

Several red and black devils with horns and tail had been provided to carry 
off'Don Juan ; but this part of the performance did not please Mozart. ** He 
is man enough," said the musician, ** to go to the Devil when he is called." 
After the rehearsal, as Mozart turned to go away, *' he nearly ran over a 
small man in red and black tights. It was one of the devils who had removed 
his mask, and stood looking at the maestro with a mournful visage. * Well,' 
said Mozart, ' you don't mean to seize me, do you, in revenge for not getting 
hold of Don Juan?' *N-n-no!' stammered the devil; certainly not, — 
but can't we play then at all in the opera ?* * Oh ; it's your wages, is it? * 
and he felt after his purse. * No ! ' he exclaimed ; ** the devil take the few 
pennies; I mean we don't care about them, poor as we are ; but we can't 
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hear the music any more ! * < Yes,' broke in Crispin, emerging from the 
shadow of the side-scenes and removing his horns and tail as he came. 
* Herr von Mozart, you will pardon my speaking to you, but,' and the 
tears stood in the poor fellow's eyes, ' I shall be remembering that music 
vrhen I die ! ' Then Mozart's eyes grew suddenly moist also. It was the 
sweetest praise which he had heard to-day. Shaking both their hands cor- 
dially, he said : * At every performance of Don Giovanni while I am in 
Prague, you shall have free admittance. Only come to my house always the 
day before.' And the devils departed rejoicing." 

Of one who, pretending friendship, had greatly injured him he said ; ** If 
you love me say no more about the matter. Schikaneder is a man as we all 
are. The bad is not in him, but on him ; it is the foul garment of an origin- 
ally pure soul. The poor devils of humans are mostly good, if one only 
looks at them right. All these discords and jangles in them resolve at last 
into eternal divine harmony." 

** Mozart," says his biographer, <* was a religious man. Outwardly he 
was a Catholic ; but he often said, that for him the rites and ceremonies of 
the church were a waste of time. He was in the largest sense a Christian. 
The life of the man Jesus was in his estimation the noblest human life the 
world has known, and only those who have traced the composer's steps in the 
minutest details of his existence can appreciate with what child-like simple- 
heartedness and self-sacrifice he followed that ideal. If he failed of perfec- 
tion, which of us shall cast the first stone ? " 

Mozart was a great worker, he worked unreasonably ; at first in the divine 
enthusiasm of youth which knows no limitations to its possibilities of per- 
formance, and afterward still more unreasonably, pushed on by poverty and 
care and responsibility, which were relentless in their demand. His health 
began early to give way under such pressure, for he wrote late in the night, 
heedless of hunger and fatigue, almost unconscious of bodily existence while 
filled with this higher life. 

He began to find relaxation necessary, and his warm social nature prompt- 
ed him to seek it in the society of congenial companions, where mirth was 
often boisterous, and sociability became carousing. Then when the night 
was far spent he would go home to his anxious wife, and in spite of her en- 
treaties that he should rest, would work till dawn. Notwithstanding his 
vagaries and short-comings his heart was always innocent and child-like. He 
respected innocence and goodnesss, and the unscrupulous indulgences of his 
one-time friend Schikaneder filled him with indignation. 

This book, although open to some of the same criticisms, is not so sensa- 
tional and morbid as Miss Muhlbach's novels, which have almost disgusted 
sensible people by their high-colored and over- drawn pictures. It is certain, 
we think, with most thoughtful people, to be the introduction to a more careful 
study of Mozart's life, carrying with it an assurance that such a life must be 
a very gospel to those who read it aright. 
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However inspiring may be the contemplation of perfection, we can find 
wondrous comfort and strength in living over again the struggles and victories 
and defeats of a soul at the same time so divinely strong and so humanly 
weak. A man so self-sacrificing in his friendships, so faithful to his highest 
ideal in his work, so devoted, in spite of his short-comings, to the welfare 
of the dear ones at home ; cannot fail to find acceptance in the hearts of men 
and in th^ arms of the Infinite. 

Truly, those who love most, to them shall most be forgiven. 
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INTO Elsie Glendenning's sick 
chamber floated strange tidings. 
The weary hours of her anguish wore 
slowly away, and as the storm beat 
furiously against the window panes 
her pitiful cries, " My husband ! my 
husband ! where can he be ?" touched 
the hearts of her attendants more 
deeply than the throes of her labor. 
But towards morning there c»me a 
whisper ; she caught its first accent. 

" What did you say of Richard ?" 
she asked, " Is there any news of 
him ?'' 

"Calm yourself, Mrs. Glcndcn- 
ning," said the physician in attendance. 
'* The Doctor is quite safe ; he will be 
home soon." 

But she read the white and startled 
faces about her truly. " You have not 
told me all," she said. " Some acci 
dent has happened to him ; I must 
know the worst." 

'* If you will promise to control 
yourself," the physician said " I will 
tell you that he has met with an acci- 
dent occasioned by the storm, and is 
somewhat injured, though not serious- 
ly, we hope. He will be at home 
soon, so quiet yourself and wait pati- 
ently. Remember how much depends 
upon your good sense and self-con- 
trol." 

Elsie closed her eyes submissively 
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and laid her head back upon the 
pillow. Suddenly some one opened 
the door and whispered incautiously 
loud. 

Miss Vaughan is safe." 

Eloise Vaughan," exclaimed Elsie 
starting up. *• What has she to do 
with my husband?" Her eyes glis 
tened fearfully ; and the physician 
after enjoining total silence upon 
every attendant in regard to events 
outside, gently quieted the sufl^erer, 
and put an end to her excitement 
by the free use of anesthetics. But 
the mischief was done, the scandal 
was blown. Before morning it was 
known to half Brackendale, not only 
that Dr. Glendenning and Miss Vaug- 
han had been carried ofl^ on the bridge, 
and narrowly escaped death by going 
over the falls ; the Doctor having 
had both his legs broken, while Miss 
Vaughan had marvellously escaped 
injury by her long garments catching 
in the branches of an uprooted tree, 
which the flood had swept away, but 
also that there was something wrong 
in the domestic relations at Briar Cot- 
tage. In short, that Mrs. Glendenning 
was jealous of Miss Vaughan. 

As the day broke Dr. Glendenning 
was laid upon a bed in his own house, 
and the news was brought to him 
that his wife had borne a fine daugh- 
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tcr. He received the announcement 
very quietly. 

" Tell Elsie" he said, " that I am 
sorry she suffered alone. I would have 
been with her if I could. When I am 
rested a trifle bring my little daughter 
to me The omens arc sad for her ; her 
father has failed her at the very outset, 
but thanks to the good people of Wa- 
terford Mills he is safe now, and will 
make it all up to her by and by.'* 

Elsie's recovery was not rapid, but 
in a few weeks she was sitting up and 
able with assistance to get into her 
husband's room and show him the 
baby with all motherly pride and ten- 
derness. The Doctor was still a 
feeble and helpless sufferer ; the bro- 
ken bones were doing as well as 
could be expected, while the face 
kept thin and haggard and bore deep 
lines of mental suffering and unrest, 
but at this rate the attending surgeon 
saw that it must be many months be- 
fore the Doctor would be his old self 
again. His keen eye was not to be 
deceived, and one morning after feel- 
ing the pulse and looking critically 
into the eye of his patient, he ex- 
claimed : 

*' Glendenning, do you know what 
I am going to do next ?" 

" I'm sure I don't," said Richard 
sadly. 

" Send for Father Dunne to confess 
you.'* 

The Doctor closed his eyes for a 
moment in silence — 

"That will do for my wife," he 
said at length, " she is half a Catholic 
already." 

** Very well, my man ; if you can- 
not confess to Father Dunne, you 
must make up your mind what you 
will do with your trouble, and that 
right quickly, or I shall lose a patient 
by and by, which, under the circum- 
stances, would be an unreasonable 
marring of my reputation." 

" Thank you. Doctor," said Rich- 
ard after another momentary silence. 
''At you go out bid them bring me my 
Uttle daaghter ; she shall confess me. 
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They brought him the babe, and 
he soothed her to sleep upon his arm. 

Oh ! the solemn mystery of Father- 
hood ! God at his best and greatest 
is simply Our Father! Richard, lying 
there with the weak, wee, helpless 
thing upon his arm, felt an inflow 
upon his soul ot deep momentous 
thought. He saw how, in the Divine 
order. Love is the only true source 
of life. Out of infinite love the worlds 
were first peopled ; out of a love 
which is the truest possible reflection 
of the Divine impulse in its purity 
and unselfishness, should they be re- 
peopled ? He who fails of a love as 
pure as that first inspiration of life, 
has he any right to take upon himself 
the office of the re-creator ? He 
looked steadily into the face of these 
great first principles of life, until they 
blinded him by their perfect white- 
ness. Then the tender appealing 
face of his first-born drew his gaze 
downwards, and he felt that somehow 
his human sin with all its fruits of 
terror and of beauty, must be made to 
clasp hand with the divine principles 
of order and harmony, and so be 
lifted out of its earth-born estate into 
the higher life of the spirit. So by 
patient working and waiting must each 
human life be regenerated and made 
at last to stand before the Father in a 
beauty and purity which shall be its 
own and perfect in itself 

" Little one," was Richard's in- 
ward vow, written upon his soul in 
most enduring characters, **if your 
father has wronged you in making 
you the ofl^spring of a love which 
represented his lower and not at all 
his higher nature, there is only one 
reparation possible, and that shall 
be yours. Whatever influence shall 
henceforth flow from him to you, 
shall be untainted by any impure act, 
so that when you shall read the record 
of these future years by the light of 
eternity, you shall confess that hence- 
forth, at least, he has lived true to 
the solemn obligations of his father- 
hood." 
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The Doctor rallied and soon began 
to improve, and between him and his 
little child there grew up a love that 
was tender and beautiful as the dawn. 
It was nearly spring before he was 
able to resume the labors of his pro- 
fession, and when he and Elsie were 
again seen in public together, sharp 
sighted crones discovered a shadow 
upon the lady's brow. Strange hints 
were thrown out, too, by the domes- 
tics, that the separation enforced dur- 
ing the Doctor's illness, now that the 
necessity for it was removed, still re- 
mained. The truth was simply this, 
Richard Glendenning was conscious 
of being inwardly divorced from his 
wife. The marriage to which the 
law held him was to his inner sense 
plainly a lie. He felt therefore that 
to continue to recognize Elsie as his 
wife in the intimate relations of mar- 
riage was to wrong her purity as well 
as his own. No husband in all Brack- 
endale was outwardly more kind to 
his wife than he to Elsie, but beyond 
these outward observances nature had 
placed a deep and wide chasm be- 
tween them, a chasm which never 
could be naturally bridged, and which 
he therefore no longer endeavored to 
ignore. 

At first Elsie strove with graces and 
blandishments to win him back to his 
allegiance. He was proof against 
them all. Her small arts, so available 
in small dilemmas, proved power- 
less in the face of a great emergency. 
Then her native shrewishness made 
itself manifest. But her weak repin- 
ings, her unjust reproaches, her jeal- 
ous accusations, only steeled him 
against himself. Not for a woman 
like this would he yield principle to 
passion. 

Then Elsie meditated whether or 
not should she use the scorpions of 
society to lash her husband back to 
his duty. An event occurred which 
turned the nearly even scale of her 
pros and cons. 

June came again, and Mrs. Abner 
Vaugban went down to Philadelphia. 



Soon after her return not feeling well 
one day, she sent for Dr. Glenden- 
ning. The Doctor was nervous that 
morning. The last year had aged 
him more than tlie ten which pre- 
ceded it. The fresh, placid look of 
his face was gone and there were 
seams and furrows, and sallow tints 
instead. 

" I wish Mrs. Vaughan't megrims 
were at the devil," he thought as he 
drove slowly up the hill towards her 
house. " I am in no mood to talk 
with her. She will keep me gossiping 
an hour, and will say things in that 
calm, sensible, excellent way of hers 
that will torture me for weeks. A 
woman who has judgement but no 
insight is a nuisance, a monstrosity.** 

Suddenly he remembered that Mrs. 
Vaughan was after all, the last woman 
whom in his present circumstances he 
should desire to gift with more than 
common penetration, and tried to re- 
strain his grumbling. But there was 
indeed a severe trial in store for him. 

" Richard," said Mrs. Vaughan 
after he had written his usual pre* 
scriptions of harmless medicaments 
with imposing names, " I am troubled 
about Eloise. I am really afraid the 
poor child is going into a decline.'* 

The Doctor felt a swift flush over- 
spread his forehead, but kept his lips 
shut for an instant. 

«* Indeed/* he said at length, " I 
am pained to hear it. What are the 
symptoms which alarm you ?" 

*' She has grown so thin since last 
summer, and her face is as white as the 
wall. I really think, Richard, that 
terrible event last fall was too great a 
shock for her constitution.** 

Richard was silent for a moment, a 
silence upon which Mrs. Vaughan 
put a professional interpretation. She 
went on : 

«* You didn't see her I believe after 
that night, but for the few days she 
remained here after the accident she 
seemed like another creature. She is 
never like other women you know, 
but she seemed then more like a spirit 
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than ever. There is something very 
frail about her constitution, and really 
I am afraid the dreadful cold she took 
on that occasion will be the death of 
her. Don't you think a change of 
scene would do her good ?** 

Richard felt instinctively what was 
coming, and shrank from it. 

«* It might," he said, " but I would 
not like to advise it without seeing 
her. How does she feel about it her- 
self?" 

** That is the worst feature of the 
case. You can't convince her that 
anything ails her. I wanted her to 
give up painting and come here for 
the summer, but she was resolute to 
go on with her work. I confess I 
can't understand her enthusiasm. Of 
course we have all admired her in- 
dependence : but now it is another 
matter ; a case I may say of life and 
death ; and sentiment and all that ought 
to give way." 

Richard rose hastily to leave. 

•* If you hear anything further 
about Eloise" he said, ** let me know. 
I am deeply interested. The event 
you speak of would have severely tried 
any woman's constitution, but I trust 
Eloise is not yet beyond help." 

He went out and left Mrs. Vaug- 
han cogitating. She was character- 
ized by intellectual scope and activity 
of a rather uncommon order. An 
earnest and conscientious desire to 
promote the best interests of all around 
her, and a simple, straightforward 
habit of looking all over the surface 
of things, without ever penetrating a 
line below. Gossip could not live in 
her atmosphere, she was too thor- 
oughly humane ; the insight of others 
rarely availed her, because without 
being haughty she was too self-reli- 
ant. This matter of Eloise^s illness 
was simple enough to her mind. She 
had been out in a terrible storm, had 
caught cold, was going into consump- 
tion, and something must be done 
about it 

But with Richard the case was, how 
diferent ! No martyr in the flames had 



suiFered more than he with wanting to 
know how it was with Eloise. It was 
no common event which had revealed 
them to each other. The tie which 
the experiences of that night had 
formed between them was not of 
twisted hemp, but so to speak of weld- 
ed metal. In those long hours of 
anguish and suspense they had been 
separated from all other mundane 
things. Thrown upon each other 
with an inward violence to which the 
outward storm was only a fitting ac- 
companiment and type, it was simply 
impossible that the remembrance of 
thatperfectunion and accord should not 
be indelibly impressed upon the con- 
sciousness of each. Henceforth, as if 
by the hand of Omnipotence itself, 
their lives were inextricably blended. 
This by the law of spirit ; but, oh for 
the insight which could harmonize 
this law with those outward obser- 
vances which society with more or 
less of justice imposes on the individual* 
The Doctor had striven nobly through 
many a long hour to reach this height 
of vision, as have how many souls 
before and since ! Take comfort ! 
the height is there ; it can be reached, 
and every noble pioneer who has with 
pure intent risked fortune, and home, 
and life itself, to find it, only to be worn 
out by the bristling array of native ter- 
rors, or torn in pieces by the wild beast 
of society, has surely advanced by just 
so much of true purpose as he gave to 
the work, the glorious realization 
which he sought. World workers are 
such ; though the struggle of their lives 
be confined to the sacred recesses of 
their own bosoms or only overflow 
upon the spheres and rise to God. 
But now all abstract principles were 
whelmed out of sight in the one sharp 
fact, Eloise was suffering, dying per- 
haps ; though he estimated Mrs. 
Vaughan's diagnosis of the case too 
truly to cherish exaggerated fears. 
Suffering and dying for him. There 
was only one thing for a man to do. 
It was a case wherein, let the world 
My what it might, the higher obliga- 
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tion must take precedence of the 
lower. 

Reaching home he went quietly to 
his room, packed a valise, bade John 
drive him to the depot, and say to 
Mrs. Glendenning on his return that 
he had been suddenly called away, 
but should return in two days He 
did not care to meet Elsie's questions 
and it would be time enough for that 
by and by, when he might hope to be 
a little calmer. His professional affairs 
he had already entrusted to a student 
who was likely to manage them with 
discretion. 

The next morning found him ascend- 
ing, with a somewhat quicker pulse than 
usual, ;he stairs which led to Eloise's 
studio. He knocked at the door, and 
she opened it herself. Shewas dressed 
plainly in her loose working wrapper, 
whosi flowing folds nevertheless could 
not conceal the attenuation of her 
frame. Her face was truly as white as 
the wall — ^just a line of light between 
the waving masses of her dark hair, and 
her hands, slender always, were waxen 
in their transparency. But as she 
looked up quietly into his face, Rich- 
ard knew by the ray of her eye that 
her spirit was strong to live. 

'• You have come," she said simply, 
as she placed her hand in his. 

"Yes, Eloise. Have you looked 
for me ?*' 

She looked up at him and smiled 
for a reply. 

" Was it cruel not to come be- 
fore ?" he asked. 

" No, only right ; but I am glad to 
see you now." 

He stood holding both her hands 
in the clasp of his, and looking down 
into her face. So standing, and not- 
ing with true eye all the signs of that 
internal warfare which had so preyed 
upon her delicate physique, how could 
he control the rising flood of tender- 
ness which made him yearn to take 
her to his bosom in the full assurance 
of love. But while Eloise was far 
too true and simple to live a lie by 
concealing her emotions, she was also 



far too conscientious not to hold both 
herself and him to the strict restraints 
of purity. With a nameless grace of 
motion she unclasped her hands from 
his, and conducted him to a seat by 
the window in a way that negatived 
at once and for all present time, any 
lover-like expression. He knew that 
this was right ; in a cooler moment 
he had foreseen that it must be so, 
and he acquiesced without a murmur. 
But if the expression of their love 
was thus impossible, there was left to 
them yet the priceless boon of friend- 
ship ; that relation between man and 
woman which is, when through purity 
of heart it is possible at all, the sweet- 
est and purest which mortals can 
know. There is no pure enduring 
love of which friendship is not the 
solid substantial basis, to which pas- 
sion can onlv add a keener but not a 
sweeter flavor, a more thrilling but a 
less deep and tranquil delight. 

Eloise*s study was her parlor also. 
Here were her books, her music^ her 
work as well as her painting. After 
the mutual inquiries that were natural. 
Dr. Glendenning began taking up 
these mingled threads of her daily 
life, and making himself familiar with 
them. They read together, they sang 
together; he criticized her paintings, 
and she unfolded to him all her plans 
for work and for recreation. By and by 
when her lunch came in, coflfee and 
biscuit, and a little choice fruit, they 
ate it together, and were so refreshed 
by it as never by any meal before. 
So the day wore away, and as the 
evening drew near he rose to leave 
her. 

" Now, Eloise," he said, as he took 
her hand to say good bye, '* you are 
looking better than when I found you, * 
and you are not going to send me any 
more news of consumption and early 
decay I trust ?" 

*' No," she said, smiling," I think 
not. It was hard to have faith that 
all was right and for the best, and 
when we lose faith life always gets to 
be a burden. But I feel strengthened 
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and reinforced now. After all, the 
only thing necessary in this world is 
to keep a wide enough horizon. 
Fix your eye on a single point and 
your vision soon gets strained and dis- 
turbed. Take in the whole sweep of 
God's beautiful creation, and there is 
always harmony and peace. Always 

*■ God*a greatness flows around our incom- 
pleteness, 
Round our restlessness, his rest.* ** 

Dr. Glendenning went home. His 
xnental occupation most of the way 
v^as an analysis of the present social 
law, the phase of human development 
of which it is an outgrowth, and that 
phase which, in its essential principles, 
it predicts. 

** These bonds and chains and old 
traditions,'* his spirit cried, " are no 
doubt necessary to sensualists and the 
spiritually blind. Some men and 
women need them, as children need 
the restraint of home, or madmen 
need the discipline of the straight- 
jacket. But must full-grown men and 
women — creatures in possession of 
themselves — be forever bound by 
them ?" 

Then the still small voice — 

" These are thy younger brethren. 
For their sake must thou endure till 
they also shall be made free. But 
rest certain of this: The truth has 
always an advantage over a lie ; a 
true relation will outlive a false one — 
nay, more, it will make an atmosphere 
so pure that the false cannot exist in 
it. Be true to thyself, and it must 
follow, as the night the day, that no 
being, no principle in all God's wide 
creation, can long be false to thee." 

Dr. Glendenning breathed more 
freely. "A true man," he said to 
himself, ** can live down any falsehood 
that the Father of Lies himself can 
invent ; and there is no fouler lie than 
a false marriage. Therefore, courage 
and patience." 

By the time the doctor reached 
borne he was in good command of 
himself — quite ready for what he felt 
most come ; that is, as ready as a man 



well can be for the onset of a scold- 
ing wife. 

Elsie met him at the threshold. 

*' Richard," she exclaimed, " where 
have you been ?" 

" To Philadelphia," he answered, 
quietly. 

Her face flushed with anger. 

** You have the assurance to tell 
me," she said, " that you have been 
to see that woman ?" 

" Will you let me come into the 
house," he returned. "I should like 
dinner as soon as possible, and then I 
must be off about my business." 

She made way for him, but followed 
him with an uneasy, nervous air. 

** Richard," she said, " is that all 
the satisfaction that you intend to give 
me concerning this strange absence ?" 

** My dear, I don't imagine that 
anything which I could say on the 
subject would afford you the slightest 
satisfaction ; therefore I prefer that 
you should excuse me from saying 
anything." 

He took little Dora from her nurse's 
arms, and was about to kiss her. Elsie 
sprang forward. 

" No," she said, " you shall not 
stain that child's pure lips with your 
foul kisses. I don't see, for my part, 
how you can have the assurance to 
come straight from that Jezebel and 
take my baby in your arms." 

•' Elsie," he said, " I have kissed 
no woman's lips since I kissed yours 
last. If my lips were stained with any 
impure associations, be sure I should 
not need you to remind me of my 
unfitness for the pure caresses of this 
child. To argue this subject with 
you is needless and unpleasant. Such 
peace as is still possible between us 
let us both strive to preserve." 

Elsie had no resource but a flood of 
tears. Let us not chide her too sev- 
erely for crying. Her world had 
been good to her, and it was going 
fast to pieces about her ears. Her 
changed relations with her husband 
were a never-ending source of trouble 
and discomfort to Ktr lu. tbit. ^x^<&^tw\^ 
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and caused her wretched forebodings 
in the future. The child had no 
father, no mother. Her Aunt Doro- 
thea, she had an instinctive apprehen 
sion, would never understand her. 
Indeed, she had hitherto cherished so 
much of the wifely feeling towards 
Richard that she had shrunk from ex- 
posing what she felt to be his sin and 
his infatuation, to this straightforward, 
practical woman, who, she knew, 
would so utterly condemn him. That 
gossip was already abroad she was 
well aware ; but she had striven in- 
dustriously to cheek it, and, above all 
things, to keep it from her aunt. But 
this new trial racked her as no event 
had ever done before. She had no- 
thing to support her under it but her 
religion. 

" I do believe," she said to herself, 
** that I need a confessor. Mrs. 
Chilvers says it is such a relief always 
to have a wise, pious, disinterested 
counsellor. If any woman ever 
needed such an one, I am sure I do 
now. And the church, every way, 
is so beautiful and so comforting. Of 
course Richard would sneer ; but 
then, what is Richard to me now ?" 

And then she reviewed ail that 
Richard was not to her, and burst into 
a fresh spasm of weeping. 

When Richard came home her 
eyes were still red and swollen. In 
his heart of hearts he pitied her ; but 
how should his pity express itself 
The baby was ill and fretful, and he 
strove in every way to comfort her, 
and so relieve the mother's cares ; but 
the coolness and patience with which 
he did this was in itself an exaspera- 
tion. No woman can ever feel that 
any bribe which is offered in the 
place of love is anything else than an 
insult. Better open scorning and 
hatred than any kindness which falls 
short of the soul's demand. And Elsie 



was too weak and childish not to ex- 
press this feeling in the most irritated 
and defiant manner. Richard's pati- 
ence was thoroughly tested, and at 
length it gave way. He felt that 
there would be no peace so lorg as 
the storm within her remained un- 
spent, and he said to her : 

" If there is anything you would 
like to say, Elsie, anything which you 
feel would relieve vou of this irrita- 
tion, I think you might better say it 
at once, and have it over. One can't 
live in this way always." 

It was a case of that ** cold intense 
which burns you." Elsie flamed out 
in a fury of indignation. Reproach 
and invective flew thick and fast; 
some of it so wide of the mark as to 
be amusing; other some, so pointed 
with woman's wit as to sting like fire. 
Richard bit his lips and walked the 
room, determined to endure to the 
end ; but a fierce epithet, applied to 
Eloise, proved the last straw. 

*< Elsie," he said, almost as hotly 
as herself, ** say what you please of 
me— I can bear it all ; but never take 
that name upon your lips again in 
scorn. The woman you condemn is 
as pure as an angel, and I should be 
less than a man if I stood silently by 
to hear her traduced. I think you 
must have said enough to cool your 
temper for to night, and I commend 
you to silence and reflection," 

He took his hat and left the house. 

It was an unwise speech, and the 
effect was just such as he might have 
anticipated. Elsie felt that she had 
borne a great deal in silence, but that 
this was too much. Hitherto she 
had been as careful of Miss Vaughan's 
good name as of her husband's, but at 
this point she desperately resolved to 
let loose upon this guilty pair the 
scorpions of society. 

C. F. CORBTN. 
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Rev. Stephen H. Tyng. 

HE following letter, addressed by Mr. Tyng to Bishop Potter, appeared 

too late for insertion in our April number : 

" Church of the Holy Trinity, ^ 
Nkw.York, March 11, 1868. j 
**kigkt Rev. H. Potter, D.D , LL.D., D.C.L , Oxon, 

"Right R|tY. and Dear Sir: I have now silently suffered all that the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities of this diocese have desired to inflict. Notwithstanding the allegation of your address/ I 
affirm, wif^hout fear of disproval, that from the beginning to the end of my trial I have neither 
in my pulpit, before the public, nor through the press argued, still less agitated, the issues 
involved. 1 should, however, be false to candor and my independence as a presbyter and a 
man, did 1 not now take some notice of the ignominious ceremony to which I have, in submis- 
sion to your request, been subjected, and the prolonged admonition and argument to which I 
have listened from your lips. 

" So soon as my Lenten engagements will permit, I purpose to present, both to yourself and 
the public, a full and frank review of the whole proceedings, including the language of your 
sentence. 

" The church which you chose as the scene, the presence of the city police, the clergy 
whom you selected as witnesses, the religious services which introduced and completed the 
exercises, your positive and rude refusal to receive the protest of my venerable and reverend 
counsel and father — all these were adapted, if not intended, to aggravate the attempted disgrace. 

'* That there may be no reasonable ground for misunderstanding, previously to the prepara- 
tion of the observations to which I have already referred, I desire now, and in full conscious- 
ness of the responsibilities which it may entail, solemnly to protest against the whole course, 
conduct, and conclusion of the Ecclesiastical trial in which 1 have appeared as respondent. I 
hold ic, as in duty bound, to have been equally opposed to the principles of the common law, 
the canons of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and the doctrine and discipline of Christ as this 
church hath received the same. I absolutely deny its regularity and renounce its authority. 
From its unjust presentment, oppressive rulings, predetermined decision, and insinuating censure, 
I appeal to the general judgment of the Protestant Episcopal Church, to the impartial review 
of the other Christian churches of this land, to the word of the living God, and to Jesus, the 
chief shepherd and bishop of us all. 

*' Your servant in the Church, 

''Stephen H. TYNG,jr.'' 

It is not easy to misunderstand the tenor of this letter ; it means war. It 
is the closing word of a grand protest against church despotism, and is full of 
the spirit with which Gen. Grant said, '^ I will fight it out on this line, if it 
takes all summer." 

We are entirely ignorant of the state of feeling in the Episcopal Church, 
and would like exceedingly to know the strength of Mr. Tyng's followers. 
Among any people who were not utterly bound in theolpgical fetters, it 
would seem impossible that there should not be a warm and ready response 
to the bra\ e words of this brave man. Supporters we are sure he must have, 
in the church or out of it, and we are equally sure that he is doing a great 
work for the advancement of what, in the poverty of words, we call Liberal 
Christianity, even though he be entirely uncoii%c\o\x% o^ va.0!^ ^ Y^t^^^^' 
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Similar ideas of truth are often entertained under different names, and there 
is so much in the name, that what may be perfectly proper under a convention- 
al title, is appalling when it has a radical appellative. But in the growing 
light of truth, such distinctions are effaced, and all imperfections of detail are 
lost in the perfection of the whole. 

So we say again, that consciously or unconsciously those who take part in 
this church quarrel are fighting one of the battles of the ages, the significance 
of which will at some future day be clearly understood, even if it now appears 
too much in the light of a personal quarrel or a struggle of rival prelates. 

If the result of this quarrel should be a separation from the' Episcopal Church, 
we trust that Mr. Tyng will find, beyond its narrow pale, a Church that is 
broad enough to shelter and appreciate so noble a man and so true a worker. 

There is perhaps never a prophet who comprehends fully the grandeur of 
his own prophecy, or a laborer who appreciates the richness of his own vine- 
yard, but sooner or later the prophecy shall ripen and the vineyard bear fruit, 
and the prophet and the laborer shall find that they have worked better than 
they knew. 

We wait and sing with Tennyson : 

** For I doubt not through the ages 

One increasing purpose runs ; 
And the thoughts of men arc widened, 

With the process of the suns." 
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The American EecUiiaitical Almanac for Min- 
itteri and Laymen ; by Prof. Alexander J. 
ScHEM. New York, 1868. Fredk. Ger- 
hard^ Agt. 

This is a small but very comprehensive 
work, in pamphlet form, and combines with a 
neat and well-arranged almanac, brief sketch- 
es of all the principal religious organizations 
of the world, showing their mode of govern- 
ment, church officers, number of members, 
etc., compiled from the most recent official 
publications of each society. The work com- 
mends itself to all interested in the present 
aspects of the religious world, and will be es- 
pecially useful to those whose profession fre- 
quently requires accurate knowledge on sub- 
jects about which such knowledge is often 
unattainable. 



James Mott. — A brief biographical sketch 
of this well-known and widely-honored firiend, 
has been prepared by Mary Grew, of Philadel- 
phia, and will soon be issued in a neat form, 
from the press of P. Tomlinson, publisher, 
39 Nassau St., New York. This good man has 
been so warmly interested in all philanthropic 
movements, that he has a large circle of 
friends outside the narrow limits of the society 
to which he belonged \ and those who have 
known of his loving works and words will 
be glad to have a simple record of his upright 
life, such as is now promised us. The truly 
good are so few on the earth that the remem- 
brance of such lives as his is a continual re« 
freshment. 



Note. — The committee of twelve appointed in the quarterly meeting to examine the case of 
John J. Merritt give notice, after a full hearing of the case, and three months of delibention, 
that they are not yet prepared to report The committee is continued. 
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THE FOUR GOSPELS. 

Article XV. The Marvellous Narratives. 

(II. — Direct application to Gospel Text. Idea of the Myth.) 

3. The Mythical System. — In our last article we treated of two systems 
of interpretation — the supernatural and the naturalistic. The former we 
considered as refuted by our previous argument concerning the credibility of 
miracles, and the latter we endeavored fo refute on the score of its being a 
mere tissue of assumptions, which may be admirable in themselves and of 
high ingenuity, but are entitled to no credit as history. As, therefore, if our 
view is correct, the marvellous or miraculous stories of the New Testament 
can neither be believed as they stand nor resolved into natural events deserv- 
ing of any credit, and as it can scarcely be denied by a careful and candid 
reader that the writers intended these stories to be accepted in simple good 
faith as realities, it remains to ask : What are the miraculous narratives of the 
Gospels? How are they to be viewed and interpreted? Our answer is, 
Tbey are myths / it is the purpose of the present article to describe and ex- 
plain the idea of the myth. 

It is the distinguishing characteristic of the mythical mode of interpretation, 
that it lays stress on the form of the narrative rather than its substance. Both 
the supernatural and naturalistic systems are concerned mainly with the con- 
tents of the record— the one declaring it literally and supernaturally true, as 
the writer intended it ; the other rejecting the supernatural, and striving to 
elicit a substratum of natural fact, which may or may not be true, which is 
generally quite unimportant, and which the writer never dreamt of. The 
mythical method, on the contrary, declares that there is no supernatural to 
believe, and little or no positive history to ferret out, but finds its facts or 
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subject-matter in the narrative itself^ which it decides to be neither an idle 
tale of magic nor credible history, but a valuable repository of ideas, emo- 
tions, mental traits and national characteristics, the narrative form of which is 
to be explained by primitive exuberance of imagination, and to be paralleled 
by those naive stories of marvels and miracles which the early ages of all 
races, and all credulous and superstitious epochs exhibit. If we attend a 
moment to the true nature of history, considered as a progressive evolution of 
human nature, we shall see that the myth is really a kind of shadow or adum- 
bration of actual history. For in historical development, incidents and ideas, 
as well as marked individual character, act and re-act on each other, and are 
all interfused in the progress of events ; but, because history is all a develop- 
ment of human nature, it is all a manifestation or working-out-into-form of 
the thoughts and feelings which constitute the nature of man, and, though it 
trains the individual, it comes forth from the whole, the common nature, and 
is this nature in the form of fact or event. But ideas, traits and feelings may 
take on a form of fact or event which is fictitious as well as one which is 
actual ; and when this happens unconsciously in a primitive or imaginative 
society, and the resulting narrative is accepted and believed with simplicity, 
and can be assigned to no author, but is rather the spontaneous outgrowth of 
the time and its natural mode of expression, the product is the myth. Thus 
as history is the clothing of mental and moral traits in actual events, so the 
myth is the clothing of the same traits in narrative, or fictitious events — the 
crystalization of the sentiments and ideas of an age or people into the form of 
poetical and highly-colored narrative. But just as the people do not say, ** Go 
to, now, let us make history," but rather evolve it naturally and necessarily 
by their simple living and acting, so no primitive time consciously makes 
myths, but evolves the stories inevitably out of its mental traits in connection 
with its outward experience, and accepts them implicitly, without the least 
sense of incongruity or improbability. A myth (fiv^og) originally signified 
a tale or story, either true or fictitious — a statement or current narrative; 
primarily it signifies anything spoken or delivered by word of mouth : this 
also is the primary meaning of Xoyog, which, like fiiy&og, also signified, ori- 
ginally, a narrative, without implying either that it was true or that it was 
false. But in later times the two words diverged, and even became opposed, 
in^meaning — fiiy&og became generally restricted to an uncertified, fictitious or 
fabulous story ; while ^oyog carried with it in general the idea of fact, or his- 
torical foundation. The Lsii\n/aStt/a resembles fivdo^ in its primary signi- 
fication of any narrative, true or false, or any spoken statement {/art, to 
speak), and in its more technical sense of a fictitious narrative ;* but the two 
senses appear to have been employed contemporaneously, and do not seem so 
definitely separated in time as in the Greek, in this resembling .more the 

* See, for the literal sense, Hor. £p. i, 13, 9, '* Aslnaeque paternum cognomen vertas in 
risum et fabula fias,'* and make it townta/k; Epod. 11, 8, *'fabula quanta fiii :** the English 
/ah/e has exclusively the fictitiotis sense offabula. 
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English story (^hiitoria, laToptd), which is at present used indifferently in its 
derivative sense of a true or his torua/ nzrrtitiye, and in its acquired sense of 
an uncertified or fictitious tale. The etymological history of these words 
(fjLv^og, X&yoc^ fabula) contains, as if in embryo or in miniature, the nature 
and history of the myth. They all agree in the primary sense of a statement, 
order, or account delivered verbally ; and so also, in the society in which 
myths arise, we must — to use the words of Grote (Hist. Greece, vol. i., 
p. 341 ; Am. ed.) — *' suppose a public not reading and writing, but seeing, 
hearing and telling^ These words also agree in a double sense — a true narra- 
tive and a fictitious narrative ; and the Greek words in process of time tended 
apart, and became each generally restricted in sense — Adyof to the true or 
historical, fiv^og to the untrue or fictitious. So also the myth, in its develop- 
ment and history, invariably and inevitably has its two stages of implicit 
belief and utter unbelief, — its time when it is simply and fondly believed and 
cherished by the primitive or imaginative people that produce it, and its 
period of decline in interest, when it is gradually distrusted and finally rejected 
as untrue. So also a myth may have, but does not always have, a kernel of 
fact ; and all primitive records and early annals abound in mythical stories, 
which may contain some fact, or be entirely untrue. In process of time, 
through the increase of knowledge, the rise of a purer morality, and the for- 
mation of a critical sense, these two elements, which at first are received with 
equal credit, tend apart, the X&yog and the fjtv^g are separated, fact and fic- 
tion are discriminated with more or less success, and a historic doubt rests on 
all narratives which contain mythical traits, when criticism has no data by 
which to separate the accretions of legend and certify the residuum of history. 
Thus Pindar and Plato — among the earliest examples of a proper subjective 
criticism — were led to reject unconditionally many of the old Greek myths 
as being totally incompatible with the notion of deity, and needing no other 
refutation than the disgust of a moral being ; and Origen allegorized the record 
in Genesis because of the absurdity of the idea, that God literally walked and 
talked with Adam in a garden. 

But what are the *' mythical traits" the presence of which throws suspicion 
on a narrative, and may even outweigh by presumptive improbability any 
amount of evidence in its favor? They are several ; a manifest aim or desire 
to shed renown on a country or a hero is suspicious ; as myths are not only 
highly-colored exaggerations or amplifications of facts (more properly, per- 
haps, to be called legends), but often pure fictions expressive of ideas or feel- 
ings, the presence* of a philosophical air in a narrative, or a plain adaptation 
to the teaching of some doctrine, is very suspicious ; a narrative having a 
religious atmosphere or purpose is to be closely scrutinized ; but most marked 
and most general of all is the trait of marvellous and miraculous character in 
the narrative. Into this last trait the others may be generally resolved, since 
marvellous and exceptional stories, in which the favoring power of heaven 
was most specially and strikingly displayed, would minister most effectually to 
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the pride of race or country, and to religious fear or devotion, while it would 
be also the garb in which a primitive and imaginative people would array its 
ideas and feelings in a narrative form. Supernatural wonders, accordingly, 
form the great staple of all mythical lore, and are at once the most constant, 
the most characteristic, and the most natural trait of the myth. It is always 
enveloped with an atmosphere of miracle ; the Deity is brought near to men 
in inexplicable, and often terrible, marvels. Did a pestilence fall on the 
Greeks : — Appollo was shooting arrows at them from the sky. Did a storm 
subside : — Neptune appears, and calms the waters with his trident. Did a 
fountain suddenly gush forth, or refresh a country from time immemorial, 
with its sweet waters : — it was a nymph changed into a brook to save her from 
the pursuit of her lover. Did a youth waste with grief at the loss of his 
beautiful sister : — he was changed into a flower called, after him. Narcissus. 
Did the Athenians look with pride upon their great and powerful capital : — in 
the old days Minerva and Neptune contended for the honor of being the 
patron and tutelary deity of the country, and the great Athena prevailed and 
pointed to the olive which she had made and planted for both the proof and 
the memorial of her ownership. Did the Jews separate themselves with in- 
tense pride from the polluted Gentiles : — ^Jehovah filled the land of Egypt with 
noisome plagues, overwhelmed their enemies in the sea, caused the sun to 
stand still for their benefit, and rained food from heaven and poured water 
from the solid rock for their support, in proof and illustration of his favor. 
Did the early Christians remember with awe the greatness of their master, 
and tend of necessity to magnify him before an unbelieving world, but yet a 
world as credulous as themselves : — he was miraculously born, attested by arti- 
culate voices from heaven, transfigured on a mountain, raised bodily from the 
dead, and taken up visibly into the skies. And with such a catalogue we 
might go on through the Christian centuries down even to modern times, and 
with the utmost ease, and with abundance of varied illustration, down to the 
Reformation. The naive and simple character of primitive creative imagina- 
tion we find it hard now to realize ; it is not to be found in civilized ex- 
perience, and it is only with great difficulty reproduced in mental conception 
as a historical fact. " We can follow perfectly the imagination and feeling 
which dictated these tales, and we can admire and sympathize with them as 
animated, sublime, and affecting poetry ; but we are too much accustomed to 
matter of fact and philosophy of a positive kind to be able to conceive a time 
when these beautiful fancies were construed literally and accepted as serious 
reality" (Grotc's Hist, of Greece, vol. i., p. 341 ; Am. ed.). Yet children 
afford us instructive examples of that simplicity of belief and preponderating 
activity of imagination which are universally the characteristics of primitive 
times and people. To a certain extent every human being starts absolutely 
de novoy as if no other one had ever lived ; /. e., there are certain traits which 
childhood always exhibits, and which are displayed with equal certainty and 
distinctness, no matter what its hereditary mental powers, or what the training 
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and education of its ancestors. Among these is a special prominence of the 
imagination and the trait of implicit belief, while the reason is only partially 
active and the critical judgment dormant. Young children relate and hear 
with the utmost simplicity stories of talking plants, birds, and animals, men 
having wings, and ears and eyes of wonderful hearing and seeing, etc., etc. ; 
and that these stories are implicitly believed and realized in the minds of 
children seems to be proved by the evils which sometimes result from the 
abominable practice of ruling them through their fears by means of frightful 
and terrifying tales. Now these traits, which every child exhibits, are uni- 
versal in the childhood of races, and make them in like manner creative and 
receptive of those marvellous, miraculous, poetic and engaging products of the 
imagination called myths. Primitive peoples, like children, are quick and 
active in fancy, prone to excitement and fear, unreasoning, unlearned, unhis- 
torical, uncritical ; their minds, like their first attempts at writing, are picture- 
making, and their whole mental and physical experience is thrown into the 
picturesque form of mythical narrative. 

Hence we see the interest and value that the characteristic myths of a 
people or an epoch must possess for us. They are not to be passed by as 
mere extravaganzas of fancy ; they are the manners, thoughts, hopes, reli- 
gion of a people daguerreotyped ; they are instinct with popular life and 
feeling ; they breathe forth a people's inner being; they draw their life from 
the popular heart, and faithfully respond to its varying states during the time 
of its most simple and untutored development. If professed works of fiction 
by some one author are valuable as reflecting the manners, morals, and habits 
of a time and people, how much more valuable are the myths, which can be 
assigned to no author, which arise spontaneously out of the life of the time — 
which are, so to speak, composed by the whole society, and faithfully reflect 
it, as any composition reflects the author's character, and which are created 
and believed with equal ardor and simplicity ! It is not strange that compara- 
tive mythology has engaged the attention of many of the best minds, and still 
attracts the sympathetic labor of some of the most eminent scholars of the 
day. 

In the next article we shall endeavor to show that the mythical interpreta- 
tion, as above described, ought to be applied to the New Testament. 
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THE SOURCE OF RELIGION. 

(From SCRXNKBL.) 

IT is the misery of most men, that in their search for truth, they have lost 
themselves. Tossed hither and thither by the buffetings of circum- 
stances, in a tempest of passions, and in stress of sorrows, anxious about the 
future and remorseful for the past ; they have parted with their own thought 
and will, and therefore with their personality. Hence the many blown- 
about men that signify nothing; of whom one looks just like another. If a 
man deals only with the outer world and glides on the surface, then he puts 
on its form. He is worn and smooth ; he lacks every defining personal cha- 
racteristic. That man only will form himself into a complete and sharp-cut 
personal unity, compel the respect of the world and influence society, who 
gladly abides in himself; always seeking himself within ; who always thinks 
earnestly upon his own true life, and is not distracted by the noise of sects 
and the clamor of partisans. If we often return to ourselves and draw from 
the pure and eternal source of our life and soul, then we cannot but see that 
we are not solitary in our inmost self, that it is not alone our own being that 
we meet there. We seek a limit in ourselves, but do not find it. We cast 
anchor in our souls, but it strikes no terrestrial ground. The door of immor- 
tality opens ; the pure life of spirit is revealed, and the breath of eternity is 
borne to us. Our mortal beginning we well know ; but far down in our 
souls we get knowledge of something that never had beginning. ***** 
It is the language of Eternity ; voices out of the celestial home, the utterances 
of religion, that vrt perceive in our inner selves. 

Surely you have often heard it, this voice of the eternal spirit in your own 
soul. You have religion, but perhaps are not conscious of it, or would not 
acknowledge it. If you have it not, still it has possession of you, for it is 
inseparably connected with the life of man ; nay it is its most central point, the 
concealed source from which true life originates. It is the mysterious magnet 
by which man, in himself isolated and alone, is intimately bound with the 
essence common to all things. By it he exists ; with its help alone can he 
maintain his personality and independence against the restraints and attrition 
of the outer world. By it you are citizens of an eternal commonwealth and 
may become free from all earthly illusion, forever delivered from the per- 
plexing and wearing unrest of this life. Jt is the bond that holds you to the 
eternally constant, to the absolutely unconditioned and all-conditioning. By 
it in the midst of the death-pangs that close this life, is immortal life assured. 
It is not an obscure feeling; it is so only while the ashes of sensuousness choke 
and smother it, The more earnestly you knock at the doors of your inner 
sanctuary, the wider they open and the more confidently you enter, and the 
clearer will be your consciousness that you have always borne within you the 
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Eternal and Unchangeable as the original of your own personality, and that 
you are not of yourself, but of divine origin and truth ; as pagan, poet, and 
Christian philosopher have declared. 

Everything human, as far as it is human, is earthly and mortal ; whatever 
is purely natural must pass away, for nature as such is only veil and cover — 
the changing garment in which the ever-creative soul works out its ideas and 
brings its plans to maturity. The soul alone is everlasting, creative, and ez- 
haustless. Man therefore is living by means of his spirit and ever-living 
through the Everlasting Spirit of whom mankind is the revelation and the 
image. The soul that personifies us, exalting us to morally independent and 
self-accountable individuals, is itself only a ray from the eternal light that 
shines on the dark elements of mankind. When separated we feel drawn 
together by this power, we gather around personal centres and form societies, 
for we bear within us all the elements of the one eternal Spirit, and if de- 
prived of it we sink helpless into the void of appearance and the abyss of 
restless change. 

This original, intimate, and eternal connection of the finite with the infinite 
spirit is the source of religion. We are religious if we are conscious of our 
indissoluble connection with the eternal life of the spirit within us. We have 
less religion in the degree that the consciousness of this connection is less. 
If we seldom go down to this mysterious foundation of our real life, we shall 
easily be content with the superficiality of a mere existence, and shall be in 
danger of losing religion. If we often return to our inner self, going to the 
depth of life in effort to know ourselves, we become more religious. 



CHRISTIAN LIBERTY. 
A Discourse delivered by H. B. Crozier, Huntington L, I., March, 1868. 



** Stand fast therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free, and be not entangled 
again with the yoke of bondage.*^ — Gal. v., i. 

CHRISTIANITY is the Ideal of Religious Liberty, as Democracy is the 
Ideal of Political Liberty. As Democracy would not be the last and final 
type of human government, if any other newer and better form could promise and 
bestow more political liberty, but would be superseded by the higher and 
better ; so Christianity would not be the last and final type of spiritual re- 
ligion, if any other newer and better type could promise and bestow 
more rational, moral and spiritual freedom. What Democracy is, in 
its protection of the essential rights of man, t government of the whole, for 
the whole, and hy the whole ; recognlzm^ lV\t tx^^cuxXoti ^.xA ^^ xv^v ^^ 
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man's political growth in economic and social truth, and making all its forms 
of government and institutions plastic and perishing, as man's political growth 
shall be large enough to dispense with them, and wise and creative enough to 
invent fresher, and truer, and therefore better ; — what a true and genuine 
Democracy is thus to the growth of man's political ideas and social and eco- 
nomic wants, subordinating its constitution, and the state existing under the 
constitution, to the greatness, and the unfinished and prophetic grandeur of 
man, evermore : — that True Spiritual Christiantity is, and must needs be, to * 
the urgent religious want and growth of the Soul. It is not an iron mould, 
into which the soul is to be crowded, and confined, and cramped, and crushed, 
but a spontaneous and rational, and therefore spiritual and natural power, 
which, infusing itself, informing and interpenetrating the soul, makes it restive 
under restraint, and eager for the liberty of the Sons of God. Not a creed, 
with its damnatory clauses, but a life, with its saving inspiration, is the Christ* 
ian liberty and religion according to our own rendering of it; and there- 
fore it is, and is to be, for the ages, the last and final type of religion. 

It takes the measure and dynamic scale of man's nature, and provides for 
its growth, not its repression. It discovers the wonder and mystery of the 
body, and pronounces that the very temple of God. It hears the cry of the 
senses, and sharpens man's bodily want and appetite by telling him that God 
has laid the world at his feet for conquest and use. It hears the cry of the Ideal 
and iEsthetic — the hunger after art and perfection, which dawns and advances 
to the verge of conscious worship in the awakened soul, and which did organize 
itself into a religion with the immortal Greeks ; and at once it baptizes art, 
and pronounces God the author of all the beauty and joy around us, and so 
leads forth man to a transfigured and glorified world, where genuine art and 
genuine religion, twin-sisters, born of God, walk hand in hand. 

It hears the cry of the Intellect for the Truth ; and sanctifies all 
science and all knowledge to its use, saying, "ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free." It would no sooner interdict sciehce in the in- 
terests of religion, than it would interdict the use of the eyes, by a false 
philosophy of sight. Science is the simple classification of the facts of nature 
and of life — a systematic statement of the way God's shining foot-prints have 
traveled in the miracle of creation ; the manner in which his wisdom and 
power hath wrought in the wondrous world at our feet, and '' through those 
long eternities of twilight, where myriads of worlds are bursting into light 
like the grass of night." A religion afraid of science has hardly substance 
enough to be afraid of its own shadow ! * * * * ♦ 

Christian liberty, enlarging and quickening man's power and hopes, and 
opening up an immortality of blessing and of use, as the destiny of man ; 
Christian liberty, freeing the conscience from doubtful casuistry, evil pre- 
cedents, unjust and popular yet miserable conformities, and making it keen- 
edged with the quickening Law of God ; Christian liberty, opening til the 
^ore-houses of divine and human knowlege as the treasures of the mind and 
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soul, — fearful of ignorance and bigotry and prejudice only, and never fearful 
of any truth, new or old, — knowing that the least of all truths is one of the 
living and sympathetic links between the universe and the living God, who is 
the soul and inspiration of all ; Christian liberty, opening the ideal and 
artistic wojld, as the rightful field of man's aspiration, skill and genius, where 
the hidden fires of God Hame with creative light, and the plastic hand and the 
brooding imagination clothe with reality the images that float through the 
galleries of the mind ; Christian liberty, not disdaining the body that houses 
these wonderful and adoring powers, but believes it right to give each sense 
its due, as Christ " came eating and drinking '* : — this is the liberty where- 
with Christ has made us free ; in which we are exhorted ** to stand fast and 
be not entangled- again with the yoke of bondage." 

That Christ himself is the most competent and authoritative expounder of 
his own religion, — that his own life is to be the chief commentary upon its 
vital and essential principles, in the light of which his own words are to be 
judged, no one can reasoliably deny . That it is safe, and proper, and reasonable, 
for us as his disciples, to do what he did as Teacher, so far as we are able, 
and that in so doing we are CbrtJtians, that is, disciples, no one can reasonably 
deny. Bear with me, then, in a short but comprehensive summary of Christ's 
own life, as the standard life, as ihe type of the liberty to which we are called 
as his disciples. 

I. Christ was a social conformist. He came eating and drinking. Ascet- 
icism, non-conformity, fearfulness that the soul is to be snared in the bounty 
and goodness of the God of Providence, — this was no part of Christ's 
religion or life. They preach and practice a very cheap and easy self-denial 
who preach and practice small penances, as observances of church fasts and 
days, as one of the essential and important principles of the christian religion. 
Christ's own command was ** not to fast as the hypocrites do :" ** of a sad 
countenance ; for they disfigure their faces that they may appear unto men to 
fast. Verily, J say unto you, they have their reward. But thou when thou 
fastest anoint thine head and wash thy face, that thou appear not unto men to 
fast, but unto thy Father which is in secret : and thy Father which seeth in 
secret shall reward thee openly." My friends, there is not a prescribed fast 
of the Church or the State but what is an open violation of both the letter 
and the spirit of these words of Christ. These blow the trumpet of a pro- 
clamation. These call together the people that men may disfigure their 
faces in company, and appear unto one another of sad countenance, hoping 
thereby to avert some impending calamity, or to procure from God some 
good withheld. 

Let us be fair and just to the discrimination. There is no condemnation of 
private fasting, but rather its enjoining. There is no prescription of mood and 
tense — no denial of the soul's hour of sadness for sin committed, or struggle for 
good to be obtained, that shall overshadow for the time being, the body^ and 
the want of appetite; no denying that mystic Ykvici^i oi ^^ vioiS., ^^^v^x. 
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times engulfs the sharpest hunger of the senses ; but Christ would treat 
these experiences as too tender and devout for public show. He would closet 
them alone with the soiil and its God. 

Church and State fasts are then ** yokes of bondage," that no full-grown 
christian person will consent to be entangled with. They are parts of Hebrew 
and Pagan vestments — hanging around the divine form of Christianity, which 
it is our duty to put off ; — theological old clothes which do not fit, but do 
sadly disfigure the christian soul. Joy is spontaneous, and communicates itself 
by sympathy. It is a good and pleasant thing. There seems to be some 
natural reason for a public thanksgiving, such as the Pilgrim Fathers inaugurated 
at Plymouth, and such as their children to this day celebrate. It is a common 
good to be joyful. There is no common good in common sadness; and 
no religion in sitting in solemn rows, and crying, to keep each other 
miserable company. It is nowhere enjoined, but on the contrary, is specifically 
condemned ; and the quicker the public fast is dropped from the regards of 
the Christian Church, the better will it be for the spirituality of the church, 
and especially of our children — who, by the very sadness of the fast, are in- 
clined to believe religion is a nauseous medicine for sick souls, instead of being 
the spontaneous and natural life of man in God, and God in man. 

2. Christ, by precept and example, taught the simplicity and spirituality of 
worship. This modern y^r^r^ of constant church-going, and of judging of the 
spiritual condition of ourselves and of our neighbors, by the constancy of 
church-going not only, but the constant repetition of the Sunday service on 
the same day, is a yoke of bondage superadded to the liberty of Christ. 
Nowhere, in the whole New Testament history, is there on record the second 
religious gathering, on the first day of the week. When the Apostle Paul 
preached his great sermon at Antioch, when the Jews were gone out of the 
synagogue the Gentiles besought that these same words might be preached to 
them the next Sabbath. * * * * * * 

3. But it is in the spirit and essence of worship itself, that Christ's liberty 
is so conspicuous. 

The Jew would insist upon Solomon's Temple. The Samaritan upon San- 
ballat's. Mount Zion and Mount Gerizim were more acceptable places for the 
ofi^ering of gifts to God. The christian worship of the world, to this day, 
is tinged and colored by this pagan limitation and profanity. To this day, 
more awe is felt by the worshipping millions inside the consecrated place, built 
by human hands, than beneath the unpillared dome of heaven, built by 
Divine skill and wisdom, and alive with the quickening spirit. The place 
where the priest offers gifts and sacrifices, or where the preacher instructs, 
is more holy in the imagination, the association, and the thought of the 
christian world, than the service of humanity struggling to attain the image of 
its God. ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Devoutness, easily feigned, and costing nothing, is of more worth than 
morality lived uDder the greatest tempiaiions. Indeed \i ^i& i^aaaed Into the 
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catechetical faith of a large part of Christendom, that morality is a damning 
virtue, instead of a saving faith and grace. ** Much less can men not profes- 
sing the christian religion be saved in any other way whatsoever, be they 
never so diligent to frame their lives according to the light of nature, and the 
law of that religion they do profess ; and to assert and maintain that they 
may, is very pernicious, and to be detested.** — {Conf. ofFaithy chap. 10, art. 4.) 

Every summary of religion given in the Bible is proof positive that 
morality — human goodness, is of more worth than devoutness or faith : " What 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God.*' This is proclaimed to be a universal, natural 
revelation, limited to no dispensation, age, or race. *' He hath showed thee, 
O man ! what is good. And what doth the Lord require of thee but to do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ! ** To do this is to 
follow the light of reason, and natural religion, and so, be lost ! To teach 
that man may be saved in this way, of *' doing justly and loving mercy,*' is 
" very pernicious and to be detested ! ** The Lord requires a great deal 
more. He requires faith in original sin, total depravity, endless misery, 
unconditional election and reprobation, the Deity of a man, born of a woman, 
who, when on this earth, fasted, fainted, eat and drank, grew in wisdom and 
in stature, and died, crying from the depths of his suffering soul : ** My God, 
My God, why hast thou forsaken me ! '* Believe that this human being, dy- 
ing upon the cross, is very God, of very God ; that this blood, flowing from 
his fainting human heart, can appease the wrath of God, and wash away your 
sin. Believe that God is an Infinite Monarch, flaming with eternal vengeance. 
Believe that Hell is a bottomless pit, where lost devils, and evil men and 
women are to be kept in unending fire ! Believe that the original sin of Adam, 
merited this unending fire for him, and all his posterity, who sinned in him ! 
Believe that the elect only can be saved ! that human reason is carnal, the 
human will impotenc to good, as a water-wheel is indifl^erent to motion, until 
the moving power of inevitable grace is poured upon it. Believe that the Bible 
is the *' infallible word of God, and the only rule of faith and practice,*' as 
much as if written with God*s own finger, and dropped upon the world from 
an angelic printing-press. Believe that you daily sin in thought, word, and 
deed ; are totally opposed to all that is good, and wholly inclined to all that 
is evil. 

Believe all this, and much more like this. Repent of sin, join the church, 
observe the ritual and worship, and you shall be saved. 

And what of the six hundred millions on the globe who never heard of 
this extraordinary scheme of salvation ? What of the millions, who, having 
heard of, don*t and can't believe it, and are the better for not believing it ? 
''Be they never so diligent to frame their own lives according to the light of 
nature and the law of that religion they do profess, tbey cannot be saved I ** 

Amazing inculcation ! Appalling blasphemy ! The light of the confession 
tnd catecbJaxD everything— the light of naiait Wx \ ^i\^\Ti%c»x^^>^\^'^^'^'^ 
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in the dark, after man is lured by it down the steeps of damnation ! Mercy, 
justice, truth — nothing in human character, when they are the very pillars of 
the throne of God. 

'* O beauty, shrined on earth, or air or tea, 

Thou formest but the vesture ever new, 
Whose throbbing folds encircle Deity, 

With still his glory shining through.** 

Christ did not seem to be afraid of nature. He taught no fear and depre- 
cation of human reason. He called ** evil men" the children of God. He said 
to the common people about him, "Judge ye not of your own selves what is 
right." ♦***^*** 

Just as the very Apostolic Church, under Peter and other temporizing, half- 
converted teachers, drifted into parts of Paganism and Judaism — imposing 
circumcision, fastings, divers washings and baptisms, abstinence from meats 
and worship of days no where commanded by Christ, or the great Apostle to 
the Gentiles ; but the rsLther forbidden / — so the modern organized Church of 
every name have superadded to Christianity, and made tests of membership 
outside of admitted christian character, where Christ has made none. The 
great body of the so-called christian world is governed by the thought, the 
ignorance and superstition of the middle ages, when thinking was made a 
crime, and the very genius and liberty of Christianity was pronounced schis- 
matic. As witness the Roman Catholic and thr high church parties. 

The great body of the more enlightened and liberal, are governed by the 
glimmering twilight of the Sixteenth century ; dawning just at the outbreak of 
the revival of learning, just at the birth of modern criticism, as man was com- 
ing of age, and opening his eyes to the knowledge of his powers and rights ; 
and to this day Calvin and Luther, and Beza, are vastly more potent names and 
authorities in the Evangelical Church than Paul or Christ. A man in its 
fellowship drifting into a newer or larger truth than is found in the canons of 
the church, is made uncomfortable. He is told that his ordination vows or 
his covenant obligations will not allow him to see around the laws of the 
church, or through them. He must accept them unchanged, or renounce 
its fellowship, or be made uncomfortable with odium, and social and religious 
proscription. You would think with the assiduity with which free thinking 
is pursued by the doctors of Orthodoxy, that God in his providence invited 
stagnation, that the chief function of the Church was to keep man down, not 
to lift him up, that the chief work of the doctors and spiritual guardians was, 
to quarry Hat stones to lay upon young men's heads. 

A milder type of intolerance and opaque bigotry runs through the advanced 
liberal sects, called Unitarian and Universalist, milder, but more offensive to 
a free man, because coming from those who profess better things, ^nitari- 
anism was not broad enough for Theodore Parker. Universalism is not 
broad enough for young Connor and Blanchard. 

No one doubts the Christian character of these men. No one questions 
their mordlity or goodness. Judged by the Sermotv on xVi« VLoMta^ tKey thtme 
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their accusers. But they have advanced or think they have. They have seen 
new light, or think they have ; they have heard new and better interpretations 
of the historical ^To\>\tm^ and difficulties of Christianity, and are loyal to their 
highest convictions. It suddenly appears that they are not in harmony with 
the ** Winchester Confession.** They are not loyal to the denomination ; no 
one doubts their loyalty to the truth. They swore to support, protect, and de- 
fend the ** Winchester Confession,** and the denomination based upon that is 
vastly of more importance than any man's conceit of loyalty to a greater truth. 
If they see short of it, or go beyond it, they must leave their cherished denomi- 
national association. The Winchester Confession is the measuring reed of a 
Universa/ist. He can be neither longer nor shorter, broader nor narrower 
than that. When he varies from this spiritual and intellectual gauge, he must 
get out of the denomination, or he is an impostor. 

My friends, this whole clamor and flutter among us is the essence and 
spirit of priest-craft and church-craft. It is the clamor and flutter of men 
who are conscious of weakness and a false position, opposed to the spirit of the 
age. They feel the sands giving beneath their feet, and see the darkening 
shadow that a greater truth will cast upon their pet and partial theories, and 
hence they take alarm ; hence they ply their arts ; hence they vent their little 
harmless tyrannies. 

When the plague broke out at Wittemburg, the students and doctors all 
advised Martin Luther to flee. ' He said, " I hope the world will not go to 
pieces if little Martin should fall.** 

The world will not go to pieces if all these confessions should fall and all 
the denominations built upon them with such assiduous care, be swallowed 
up in wiJer, newer, and better truth. Admit that they have served a historic 
and moral and spiritual purpose, that does not give them the lease of immor- 
tality ; admit they aim at Christian work, that does not make them infallible, 
nor custodians of a// God's truth. For the purpose of the argument and for 
the inculcation and the winning of that Christian liberty which you and I are 
born heirs of, it matters not that all the sects are right or wrong. Grant them 
all right (which they cannot be, for they are at the antipodes of statement), 
yet being right, what charter have they from God, or Christ, or Paul, or any 
of the Apostolic leaders, for narrowing the base of the Christian Church one 
hair below Christian character ? What charter for demanding conformity in 
this technical statement, or that, as conditions precedent to Christian fellow- 
ship ? None at all. Love of God and love of man, is all the law and the 
prophets ; this is more than all whole-burnt offerings and sacrifices. Chris- 
tianity makes every man king and priest unto God, it says, " Call no man 
master on the earth, for one is your master and all ye are brethren." Of the 
man casting out devils by his own incantation^ instead of Christ's, he said, "For- 
bid him not, he that is not against us is for us." " Him that is weak in the 
faith receive ye, but not to doubtful disputations." " Who art thou that 
judgest another man's servant ? To his own master he standeth or falleth, 
yea, God shall hold him up" 
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The family is a Divine Institution. A child born in my family is a mem- 
ber of it, an heir of its wealth and culture, and privilege, in virtue of being 
born there. What would you say of a man coming to one of my children 
and saying, " You can be a member of your father's household on this or 
that technical condition. You must receive the law of your conduct from me 
instead of your father? you would call that a rank impertinence, and assump- 
tion, and justify me in showing him the door. 

The Church is a Divine Institution. £very good man and woman on the 
globe is born into it, when they fulfil Christ's own conditions of membership, 
knowingly or not, A pagan never having heard of Christ, is a member of his 
Church, if a good man, loving God and his fellow men, as Socrates. The 
good, devout, and humane of this town, are members of the true Church in 
this town, and dear to God and Christ,' and the good angels, as such. They, 
of whatever name, are all the Church of God there is in Huntington. The 
Christians of a place are the Church of that place, and the Christians are all 
who love God and love their fellow men. " By their fruits shall ye know 
them." Pity for the smallncss of a man's heart and the poverty of his life 
when you have got to unroll the church register to find if he be a christian. 

Now, the denomination, the sect of whatever name, busy in exacting con- 
ditions precedent to membership which Christ has not made, are guilty of 
rank impertinence and assumption. They are dictating terms to Christ, they 
say Christ is very good, but the confession is better. Charity, humanity, 
are very good, but dogmatic correctness is better. 

To this assumption and impertinence I wQuld give place, no, not for an 
hour; to this preposterous claim I would be in subjection, not for one 
moment ; to every such arrogance I would hold up the Divine constitution of 
the Church, the new life of goodness, love of God and love of man, and say, 
that is good enough for me, that is the liberty of Christ ; in that *' I will 
stand fast." 

When the genius of human Government the world over, is calling for more 
liberty, let not the Church be seen, drawing back and calling for less. When 
thrones and orders and privileged classes, are bowing to the rights of the com- 
mons as an ozier bows in the wind ; let not the Church dare to lift the head 
of effete and privileged authority. 

When the freest nation on the globe has gone through four years of civil 
war, and spent cheerfully three thousands of millions of treasure for the rights 
of mankind, and is impeaching its chief magistrate for standing on the necks 
and liberties of the ignorant, and enfranchized, let not the freest religious 
denomination in the land attempt to impeach its brave young men, who with 
the fresh blood of the century are trying to clothe religion and science, ftith 
and nature, in one seamless robe of beauty and truth. 
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Wilb J imm/atitn, trilitsi antl ixegelkal nnt$, PrtUgamtna, anJ etpuiu indexts. 
By Jams* Legge, D. D., in 7 v»ii. 

V»l. I eunaimng Ct/ifueka Analttts, tbt Greet Learning and tbi Dectrine ef the 
Mean. Htng Kang: at the Auibtr's. Ltndn: Truiner l^ Ce.,60 Pater' 
nfiter Sato, 1861. Dedicated te tie Hen. Joieph Jardine. 

IT is not CO the enthasiMm or scholars, (he ezaggenied estimate or a few 
tranicendentalists, nor even the conscious ignorance of the literary world, 
that we owe the successful achievement of Dr. Legge's long and painful task. 
We wish that those who fancy the Christian dispensation greatly indebted to 
the Confucian, or that Jesus is to be named in the same category as the 
Chinese sage, could be kept on a diet of " Great Learning" for one month. 
We cannot conceive of a drearier entertainment, and it would soon bring 
criticism to its senses. But the civilization of China is a problem older than 
Confucius. The household furniture of the Sage, still in existence, bears 
evidence of arts and culture far advanced ; and on the one hand an intelligent 
missionary mw the necessity of making himself familiar with the literature of 
■ people whom he undertook to convert, and on the other, a wealthy and 
generous merchant, Joseph Jardine, saw the fitness of dedicating a portion of 
the money acquired in China, to making its language and its inititutions belter 
understood. In a brief review of Loomis'i abridgement of Dr. Legge's book, 
we have lately indicated how mistaken are some of his inferences. It is to 
be hoped that a similar work from Dr. Legge's own hand, just published by 
the Lippencotts in Philadelphia, will be free from such errors ; still the army 
of octavos, which have begun 10 issue from the author's own press at Hong- 
Kong, will always be the chief resource of the scholar. Few of us are likely 
to become proficients in the Chinese language, but we wish to interrogate it — 
to set the translations against the original teit, and 10 understand thoroughly 
the changes through which that text has passed, and the pretensions with 
which it was first issued. 

An ignorant coolie does not fall further behind the average American 
mechanic in intelligence, than this text drops behind the Gospel story in 
variety, beauty and in power to move man. As to inspiration, it pretends to 
none and has none. It is sacred, as a law book is sacred, but does not deai 
with the gods, in any sense. " Righteousness," says a Chinese proverb, 
" was born with Mencius — propriety and politeness belong to Confucius ;" 
but all the honors of the former have been heaped by Western scholars upon 
the head of Confucius, and yet of the books attributed to the Sage of Loo, noc 
ine could really have been written by him, not even the Preface to the Shoo- 
King, which it has always been believed, is the chief monument of his power 
and wisdom. ^ 
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In order to give a satisfactory view of the Chinese Classics, we shall invert 
Dr. Legge's method, showing first, what manner of man Confucius actually 
w«is, and then discuss his relation to the books that bear his name. A know- 
ledge of his life is a necessary preparation to the reader. 

Enthusiastic Chinese scholars trace the genealogy of Confucius to Hwang-ti, 
the inventor of the cycle, 2637 b. c. The name, as we all know, is only 
the Latin form of K'ung Footsze, or " The Master." All along the line 
there seem to have been men distinguished for literary tastes, and eminent in 
history and poetry. Seven hundred and nine years before Christ, we get a 
touch of romance. K'ung-ke«, a loyal officer in Sung, had a wife of sur- 
passing beauty. The minister of State Hwa-Tuh murdered her husband 
and the reigning Duke, in his efforts to get possession of her person. It 
availed him little, for she had the good sense to strangle herself with her 
girdle as he bore her away ! Between the descendants of the two families, 
as might be expected, a bitter feud arose, and to avoid the persecutions 
which grew out of it, K*ung Kea's great grandson moved into the territory of 
Loo. His grandson was the father of Confucius. This was Heih, well known 
in the history of the time as a soldier of great bravery. Five hundred and 
sixty-two years before Christ, he was at the Siege of Peih-yang. After the 
tricky fashion of £astern warfare, a portcullis was purposely left open to the 
assault of his friends, and as soon as they had entered, it was dropped 
to cut them off from succor. Heih was just beneath it, he caught it and 
held it with his hands till the party had time to escape. Confucius was the 
child of his old age. Heih had nine daughters, and when over seventy years 
of age, sought a second wife in order that he might have a son. The chief 
of the Yen family said to his three daughters, " Here is the commandant of 
Tsow. His ancestors were descended from the Emperors, his father and 
grandfather were scholars. He is ten feet high and of extraordinary prowess. 
Which of you will have him ?" The two older daughters did not speak ; the 
youngest said, " Father, it is for you to decide," " Very well !*' he answer- 
ed, you will do !" and so in good time Ching-tsae Yen became the mother of 
Confucius. He was born 551 years b. c, in the district of Tsow, of which 
his father was governor. Although Confucius never recognized the existence 
of a God, there seems neyer to have been a time, if we may take the testi- 
mony of tea-cups and lacquered trays, when the Chinese nation did not believe 
in a demon with horns and hoofs, and a sweeping tail. So dragons and 
spirits attended the unhappy babe, giving warning in his mother's dreams, 
and a miraculous stream was provided for his first bath. From a baby he was 
fond of ceremony. His father died when he was three years old, and the 
family became very poor; of this he was never ashamed, but always attributed 
the variety of his knowledge to his early obscurity. He married at nineteen, 
and if the testimony of the Analects, v. i., is to be trusted, had one daughter, 
as well as his well known son Le, or The Carp. This son was named for a 
fish sent as a present of congratulation by the Duke on the day he was born. 
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Confucius was in no great sense a reformer. He did not look forward but back. 
When in his twenty-second year he began to have pupils he never refused 
any man because he had no money, but said with Yankee shrewdness, ** If I 
have offered one corner of a subject to any one and he cannot find the other 
three, I do not repeat my lesson." How loyal he was to " The Pro- 
prieties " he showed in a remarkable manner at the time of his mother's 
death. He wished to bury both father and mother in the ancestral town of 
Fang, but it would be sacrilegious tn move the body of his father, interred 
elsewhere for twenty years. An old women came to his relief, asserting that 
the arrangement had been temporary, and that the religious rites had never 
consecrated the first grave. So Confucius moved the body, and that he might 
the more easily recognize it on his occasional visits, adopted a modern 
custom and raised a mound four feet high over it ; a heavy rain swept away 
the bank. When Confucius heard of it he burst into tears, and said, " They 
did not build so in antiquity." 

Was there not once a man who said, ** Let the dead bury their dead ?" 
Five hundred and seventeen years before Christ, a state minister died; he 
had all through his life felt the want of ceremonial knowledge. ** A know- 
ledge of propriety is the stem of a man," said he, dying. •• Carry my son 
to this Kung of whom I hear so much." This, son, if we read the 
characters rightly, became the Mang-E. of the Analects. His wealth was 
of great advantage to Confucius. He put a carriage and horses at *' the 
Master's" disposal, which enabled him to execute a long cherished desire to 
visit the Court of Chow, and to confer on music, his favorite study, with 
its great professor there, Laou Tan. The emperor of China at that time 
was called its king, but this was only nominal sovereignty ; thirteen prin- 
cipalities and innumerable duchies, had each a sort of feudal power, strongly 
controlled by the central power in its vigorous youth. Now there had 
come weakness and decay. Laou Tan was not only a musician, he was 
the founder of a Rationalistic sect, which has kept its place in opposition to 
the school of Confucius. Confucius consulted him about ceremonies. They 
could not agree, but when he saw the reverence for the past, which prevailed 
in Chow, he drew the attention of his disciples to it, as the source of all 
greatness. He also pointed out with delight a metal statue, with three 
clasps upon its lips, and its back covered with a homily upon the duty of 
keeping watch over one's words. A magnate of the Court, said of him, 
" He moves along the path of humility and courtesy." After his return, the 
tradition is, that he had three thousand disciples. Very soon the quarrels 
of three ducal families drove him from his native state. On the way he found 
a woman weeping on a grave, and sent his disciple to see what was the cause 
of her excessive sorrow. " On this very spot," she answered, " my husband's 
father was killed by a tiger, then my husband, and now my son, has met the 
same fate." " Why do you not remove ?" asked Confucius. " Here," she 
answered, " the government is not oppressive ;" whereupon. tK^ S^^ \»reA.^ 
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to his disciples, " See, my children, oppression is fiercer than a tiger." He 
refused endowment from the Duke, it is said, because the Duke would not 
follow his counsel. Perhaps the Duke might have done so, but one day 
when there had been a consultation about economy, the prime minister said, 
** These scholars are impracticable. Confucius has a thousand peculiarities. 
It would take generations to exhaust all that he knows about the ceremonies 
of going up and going down. This is not the time to examine into his rules 
of propriety," a criticism which seems to us thoroughly well deserved, and 
which undoubtedly reflects the cotemporary feeling; so the teacher went 
back to his native Loo. 

One of the disiples once asked Le, if he was favored with any peculiar 
instruction from his father. " No," answered Le, " once I found him alone, 
and was passing with hasty steps, when he asked me if I had read the Odes ? 
*No,' I answered. * Then,' he said, ' if you do not, you will not be fit to con- 
verse with.' On another occasion he said, ' Have you read the Rules of 
Propriety ? ' on my replying, * Not yet ;' he responded, * Without them, your 
character will never be formed.'" The infatuated disciple replied, " I asked 
one question and have received three answers. I have heard about the Odes ; 
I have heard about Propriety ; I hear also that the superior man keeps him- 
self reserved before his son." When the divorced wife of Confucius died, 
the half-starved heart of Le kept on weeping for his mother. Confucius sent 
him word, that the tears must be dried, and the obedient son yielded ! Only 
once in his own life is Confucius said to have /orgoden propriety! What a 
record for a reformer ! 

In 501 B. c, Confucius became magistrate of Chung Too. All that he 
did seems to have been to multiply ceremonies. What people should eat; 
that men and women should be kept separate ; that anything dropped on the 
road should not be picked up; that there should be no fraud in carving; and 
that coffins should be so many inches thick ; is the sole record of his adminis- 
tration. Yet we are told that all the surrounding states wished to imitate 
him, and he was promoted to the post of ** Criminal Minister." When a 
father complained against a son, he kept both parties in prison for three 
months ; had the father done his duty, he thought, the son would never 
have offended. Two feudal cities of Pe and Hon, added greatly to the 
national troubles, by their strength and their insubordination. Confucius suc- 
ceeded in destroying them. " He strengthened the Ducal House and weakened 
the private families ; he exalted the Sovereign and depressed the ministers." 
Here we have a reformer after Carlyle's own heart ! But the surrounding 
States began to fear that they should be swallowed up. A present of eighty 
courtezans easily undermined reforms founded on no loftier wisdom ; and very 
reluctantly, with " slow steps, hoping for recall," Confucius wandered into 
thirteen years of hopeless exile. Once, when attacked by a mob through a 
mistake, he said, " When heaven does not let the cause of truth perish, what 
can the people of Kwang do to me," the most remarkable utterance associated 
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with his name. At the Court of Wei, his carriage followed that of the 
King's mistress. " I have seen no one," he said, " who loves virtue as he 
loves beauty," and went away. 

Once in travelling, he was obliged to give his word of honor to an officer 
that he would not go to Wei, but he broke it instantly, excusing himself to 
his disciples by saying, " The spirits take no note of a forced oath." When 
he found that the Duke paid no more attention to his words than before, he 
complained, " In three years I could have perfected the Government !" Had 
he put his trust in the right quarter, he need never have murmured about 
princes and potentates. 

It was not until the year 483 b. c, that the successor of the old King of 
Loo, who had banished him, recalled him to his native state. He had no 
longer any weight in the State, and wisely devoted himself to literary affairs. 
He reformed the national music and poetry, and collected and edited the Shoo 
King. About this time he probably supplied his disciples with the materials 
for the works which have passed under his name. When he demanded 
retribution for the rebellion of Ch'ing Hang, and did not succeed in obtaining 
it, he said : " Following in the rear of great officers, I did not dare to repre- 
sent such a matter !" Just before his own death, he lost his favorite disciple 
Tsze-loo, a brave and noble man, who had never failed to reprove him. This 
was the man of whom he said in the Analects : '* He will not die a natural 
death," and he did not. Confucius died, with a strange piece of arrogance 
upon his lips. ''No intelligent ruler arises; there is not one in the Empire 
who will make me his master ! " which was not strange when we consider 
that his diploma had been made out by no higher power than the ** Proprieties." 
He died 478 b. c. He is .naid to have been more than nine feet in height — 
but if true, this conferred little dignity — for he was once spoken of, to his own 
amusement, as resembling ** a stray dog." We shall find, in the Analects, a 
minute account of his habits and manners — but we will not anticipate it. 

Immediately after his death, imperial pilgrimages were made to his tomb, 
and Confucius has ever since received divine honors. In most school-rooms 
there is a tablet sacred to him, and every pupil is required to bow before it, 
on the 1st and 15th of every month. The finest temple in the Empire now 
rises over his grave. One thing may be distinctly said uf him. He owes the 
reputation he has had to no claims put forth by himself, but to the devotion of 
his disciples and the ignorance of foreigners. Of himself he said, in the 
Vllth Book of the Analects : "The character of the superior man is what I 
have not yet attained to." **I am a transmitter and not a maker." " I was 
not born in the possession of knowledge, I only seek for it in antiquity." He 
believed that he had a mission, but it was only " to preserve what already 
existed." He threw no light on the great problems of human condition and 
destiny. He taught poetry, history and propriety. He asked nothing about 
the origin nor the end of Man. <* Of spiritual beings he did not like to talk." 
(Ana. V[I, XVII.) In some respects he fell far short of the ancletit& Kft» 
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much admired. In the She-King and Shoo-King the name of God is com- 
monly used, li Confucius referred to any spiritual cause, he evaded this, 
and said " Heaven." His people connected with the worship of ancestors a 
faith in the existence of spirits : " Respect them and keep aloof from them," 
was all that he would say on the subject. His character was not stainless. He 
falsely declined to see his guests, on the plea of illness ; he deliberately broke 
one oath. He compromised his own principles whenever the temptation was 
strong. He was as full of trivialities as Lord Chesterfield. 

Of women, he said : "No instruction must issue from the harem — 
woman's business is merely to prepare wine and food." Of the relation 
between superiors and inferiors : " The grass must bend when the wind 
blows across it." The duty of blood revenge he inculcated in the strongest 
manner. He threw no light on any question of world-wide interest ; gave 
no impulse to religion, and had no sympathy with progress. Whether he 
moulded his people, or the popular life moulded him, is still an open 
question. Of the eighty-six disciples of Confucius, it seems hardly worth 
while to record anything. The only one whom we respect is he who did 
not " die a natural death," and never wanted the courage to rebuke " the 
Master." 

With this understanding of the life of Confucius, we are prepared to ex- 
amine the works heretofore associated with his name. In a general sense 
this includes the whole of Chinese literature, for Confucius is supposed to 
have revised and annotated the ancient classics, and stands in relation to his 
own people, and in connection with the books relating to himself, as Moses 
has always stood in relation to the Jews and in connexion with the Pentateuch, 
A relation and connection to be accounted for in the same way, and just as far 
from the literal fact. 

Nor are our own sacred books the only scriptures that have been supposed 
to suffer from traditions, glosses and commentaries, with such accidental inju- 
ries as must always be imminent when a language is constructed of wedge- 
shaped or pictorial characters, and the meaning of a word may be entirely 
changed by the addition or omission of a single point. 

Previous to this century, twenty-three commentaries published in China, 
on the works of Confucius and the records preserved by him, were known to 
foreign scholars ; and of late, the work of denial and criticism has progressed 
wich still greater rapidity. The Hindus are at this moment asking the 
English government to assist them in breaking down idol worship, and this 
effort is entirely independent of Christian conversion. The Emperor of 
China, who represents the critical and advanced party in the Celestial Empire, 
is said to have solicited foreign intervention, to protect himself against insur- 
gents. The reign of ceremony is over — the " superior man" no longer rules 
his native land, and within the present century it is very probable that the 
literary and religious ideas of his countrymen will be shaken to the foundation. 

(Continued in our next number.) 
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NIGHT WATCHES. 

TO S. M. D. 

DEAR , when we drink 
Of Water pure and clear. 
We always ought to think. 

If any one be near. 
First to our friend to pass 
The crystal-brimming-glass. 

So, in the morning bright. 

The fresh ascending light. 
As thankfully I quaff. 

From nature's temperate bowl. 
My daily joy and laugh 

And cheeriness of soul, — 
I offer it to you. 

And send a hope with this 
That, all this long day through. 

An inward joy and peace, 
A sweet and sunny cheer 
And trustfulness sincere. 

May nestle in your heart. 

So will the day be part 
Of that pure perfect life. 
Wherein there is no strife 

Of struggling hope and fear. 

But all is vision clear : 
And if we say, " 'Tis night," 

Lo ! God is very near. 
And e'en the darkness, light. 

Zeton. 



THE SHYSTER. 



Gamcster : one who games. Soncstxr : one who sings. Spinstek : one who spins out a 
single thread oi blessedness. Shyster : one who 



A SHYSTER is a monster. There is no such thing in nature. It is a 
base product of the black arts of despair. But the compounds work 
freely, and there is a glut of Shysters in the market. Now: wait a minute, — 
I know what you are going to say about my digestion, the blues, and all that 
lingo. I remember what you said before when I ventured to speak of a 
certain fungoid growth in society, — and let me tell you once for all, that my 
digestion is perfect, and that I am in perpetual humor for racing you around 
the block at the first sound of your boots upon the pavement. Still, in the 
very best of spirits, I persist in saying that we arc over-stocked with 
Shysters. Suppose I were a doctor, and mWdV^ uox.td xVt ^^cx \>aax ^0«.xi 
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was prevalent, nobody would call me a dyspeptic or a croaker on that account. 
No more do I merit any hard name when I call attention to a moral epidemic, 
which any one who is not stone blind can see is active, far and wide, putting 
Shysters where men should be found. 

Indeed, so subtle and penetrating are these ethic zooids, that it is by no means 
easy to find men who are not possessed by a morbid hankering to figure as 
Shysters. Shyster! Shy of what? The true or the false? You may 
know a genuine man readily ; he goes straight up to the true, and never shies 
at the false. The Shyster is of a contrary nature : whether he is dealing 
with truth or falsehood, he is forever contriving some trick by which he may 
get the better of his interlocutor. He is shy to trust his own strength and 
rectitude. And if in the meshes of his cunning he chances to catch an 
intimation of the fact that Shysters in the end are the dupes of their own 
cleverness, he only chuckles, and sets about taking a Shyster's advantage of 
his discovery. What an astounding Shyster was Napoleon ! And the world 
is full of pigmy Napoleons. Perhaps the Roman haruspices could not look 
each other in the face without laughing; but now-a-days we have learned a 
sort of smirking self-control. Still, no Shyster can mimic a good man's 
face, to the deception of a practiced eye. As a fire-fly to the sun, so is a 
Shyster to one who is more solicitous to be right than to be recognized. 

Shysters are the fungus growth that hide, at once, and proclaim, the feebleness 
of a decaying organization. They are very beautiful too, many of these 
Polonius-like confervoids^under the microscope ; but in a wise economy, 
no provision is made for their culture. And whenever it is found that the 
Shysters have crowded out the truebolds, nothing remains but to burn the 
whole fabric. So the Catholic Church goes to the flames, and the Protestant 
Church, and every order of dogmatism ; for it is on the ruins of such that 
Shysters grow rank and pestilent. And the Government at Washington — 
who knows ? Up, men and women of the nation, and scrape for your lives ! 
or a worthier people will shortly build upon the ashes of the structure you 
let go to the mould. 

It is not often that the moral histologist finds ready mounted for his 
microscope so fair a specimen of the Shyster vulgare, as that recently prepared 
by the Hicksite Quakers of this city, — certainly the last people who should 
be expected to have anything to do with Shysters. 

Let us begin at the Sporule : 

About ten years ago, soon after the completion of the new Friends' Meet- 
ing House, in Brooklyn, the dozing congregation was startled one First day 
morning by a middle-aged Friend, known to all as an able, astute, tireless, 
conservative worker in the business afBiirs of the Society, rising from his 
layman's bench, and, in a few simple words full of pathos, and of great 
power, announcing that he had long struggled against a feeling that he was 
called upon to speak ministering words to the people, and that he should 
resist the divine call no longer. The impression made upon his hearers was 
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profound. It was as if the sluggish moral sentiment of the assemblage had 
been shocked, or, perhaps, exhilarated, into vital activity. The rotund 
Shysters — as they always do in the sudden blaze of any fresh moral illumi- 
nation, witness the great uprising of the North — either shrivelled out of 
sight, or else gave themselves up to be borne on by the tide they could not 
resist. But soon it was found that the new preacher came preaching new 
doctrine — new for those benches. Speaking as a Friend to Friends, he went 
back of the Book of Discipline and the traditions of the gallery for his inspi- 
ration. He taught obedience to our highest impulses, reverence for the 
Creator, contempt for idols visible and invisible, dynamic love. Of course 
the Shysters began to shy. One day, instead of eking out his discourse with 
an orthodox allusion to Abraham, he pointed to the gallows on which John 
Brown had just been hung, and found there an edifying example of submission 
to the divine voice speaking in the heart. Here at length was a pretext. 
Striking an alliance with the old pro-slavery virus, the Shysters went to 
work. Now plausible, now threatening, with satanic activity, they went 
about undermining one who, they said, '' had begun in the light, but had 
fallen from grace." 

Let me make a passing commentary on the prevalent superstition of 
Friends concerning " immediate revelation." They hold that the duly com- 
missioned servant of the Most High is merely a spout through which the 
Heavenly stream is supplied to thirsting souls; that the true preacher is 
always and simply a spout, never a reservoir ; and all 'premeditation of a dis- 
course, necessarily brings it down to the earth, earthy. Again and again, 
have I heard a broad-brimmed Shyster who was constantly in the habit of 
proclaiming this doctrine of immediate inspiration, declare, that " if John J. 
Merritt could only have gone on as he started in his first discourse, he would 
have been a great and shining light in the Society." Perhaps so ; but how 
did he start ? Just as an intelligent man about entering upon a novel and 
momentous work might be expected to start ; cautiously, examining every 
point, weighing every word. I have seen the manuscripts of those " first 
discourses," written out and re-written, months before one of them was 
delivered. Yet the chief of the Shysters has proclaimed, over and over, that 
these were the discourses, acceptable to God and the Galleries, from the 
spirit of which Friend Merritt afterwards fell. 

Whether the subject of the newly awakened hostility of the Shyster-benches 
met their insidious and wanton attacks with perfect grace and temper is a 
question which need not enter into our brief glance at the Shyster vulgare. 
If it is true, as some have said, that he began right and fell afterwards, then so 
much the more hateful is the Shyster-brood which was potent to work his fall. 
At any rate, a monogram detailing the progress of the " John J. Merritt case " 
for the eight years following the execution of John Brown, would be of immense 
service to the student of the Natural History of Shysters. Every naturalist 
knows the richness of certain kinds of stagnant water in infusorial life ; and 
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it will be found that no possible infusions of political or railroad matters can 
enter into comparison with the stagnant waters of an old religious organization 
for showing the finer varieties of those curious animalcules, or perhaps horn- 
uncules, known to science as the Shyster vulgare. In the instance to which I 
have referred, and of which I hope some day to see a detailed memoir, the 
powerful nature of the man whom these little creatures had singled out for 
their prey, his familiarity with their habits and practices, his readiness in 
scrutinizing the many phases which they put on with almost amoeboid 
facility, the masterly skill with which he countermined the plots which they 
laid for his destruction, have been of great service in bringing their more 
concealed characteristics and propensities clearly into view. The end is not 
yet. After years of agitation, the Shysters of the Elder growth succeeded in 
getting his case before the Monthly meeting, but the party discipline was im- 
perfect and he was restored to good standing. After a time, he was again in- 
dicted; and this time, in true shyster fashion, without a word of investigation, 
in the face of solemn charges of corruption and partizan bias, made in open 
meeting by a Friend of unimpeachable standing, who, not three months 
before, had been an accredited representative of the Monthly meeting to the 
Quarterly meeting, and whose specific charges against the manner of the pro- 
secution no one attempted to answer ; this time by a bare majority, a shyster ver> 
diet was rendered, and John J. Merritt was declared disowned. He appealed to 
the Quarterly meeting, which appointed a committee. The committee met at 
once, heard the contesting parties, and adjourned — all in one day. Nothing 
farther was done. The Quarterly meeting met three months afterwards, but 
no report was made. Then presently, the appellant received notice to appear 
before the committee for a reopening of the case And what do you 
suppose was the time set by this cautious committee for commencing anew 
their important investigation ? The evening before the next Quarterly meet- 
ing ! Six months after the date of their appointment ; and less than twenty- 
four hours before the time for them to present their report ! — supposing they 
had any intention of reporting. And what do the Shysters gain by this delay ? 
Why, the man they dread is kept out of Yearly meeting this year, and out of 
the Monthly meeting till after the Elders have secured, in August, their re- 
nomination for the following three years. Perhaps, too, they may succeed 
in working up a report sustaining the action of the Monthly meeting, — or 
perhaps they do not mean ever to report. 

It will be seen by the terms I use that I am not certain whether the Shy- 
sters belong to the animal or the vegetable kingdom. Like animals they 
absorb oxygen and give off carbonic acid gas ; and like plants they appropriate 
rapidly certain mineral substances, particularly gold and silver. I feel at 
liberty therefore to speak of them sometimes as animalcules and sometimes as 
confervoids. 

BoNC(£UR« 
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V. 



ALL things considered^ the most 
important personage in Mrs. 
Vaughan's household, after the lady 
herself, was, probably. Miss Zeruiah 
Porter, orasshe was univeasally known 
in Brackendale, Miss Zarie. 

Miss Zarie was not the housekeeper, 
for Mrs. Vaughan carried her own keys, 
but Miss Zarie was nevertheless the 
terror of Bridget and Susan and Mary, 
and inspired those functionaries with 
a most wholesome and conservative 
awe. ** She is an excellent and faith- 
ful girl," said the reference of a certain 
applicant for the post of chambermaid 
in Mrs. Vaughan's household, " but 
she has one fault — she will steal." 
" Let her come," said Miss Zarie ; 
" She won't steal here." And during 
the two years of her service with Mrs. 
Vaughan, she never did. Neither was 
Miss Zarie, in the received sense, 
companion to Mrs. Vaughan, for 
though she often read to her, and 
even sewed for her not a little, and 
entertained such chance callers as 
were not to that lady's liking, there 
was little of the satellite about Miss 
Zarie's nature. In her own sphere 
she was distinct and independent ; and 
although she undoubtedly did shine 
by Mrs. Vaughan's light, it would 
have taken great stress of circumstance 
to have wrung such a confession from 
her lips. 

Miss Zarie was forty-five, of the 
Vaughan blood, tall, dark and angular. 
That the same house could hold, in 
peaceful relations, two women like 
Mrs. Vaughan and her relative, was a 
subject of frequent wonder. But the 
two understood each other. Miss Zarie 
was not above saying that Dorothea was 
an excellent woman, and a pride to the 
Vaughans ; and Mrs. Vaughan, with 
her multiplicity of cares, public and 
private, had good reason to know that 
Zeruiah was a most useful creature. 



For the rest, both had strong self-re- 
spect, and held themselves atove quar- 
reling. 

Mrs. Vaughan, we have said, was 
no gossip. Miss Zarie would have 
scorned that name also, but what she 
did especially pride herself in, was her 
power to hold everybody about her, 
to the farthest and humblest relation in 
life, to a strict accountability to her 
standard of right and wrong. If the 
Vaughans reigned over Brackendale, 
moreover, she was prime minister, and 
any appeal to the throne must neces- 
sarily pass through her manipulating 
fingers. She was, besides, like most 
narrow-minded, zealous people, insuf- 
ferably egotistical, with a keen femi- 
nine intuition, which, so sadly per- 
verted, made her to any one who hap- 
pened not to be in her good graces, a 
most annoying neighbor. 

Elsie Glendenning had not lived all 
her lifetime in Miss Zarie's vicinity, 
without finding it to her interest to 
conciliate her ; and once resolved upon 
this course, she had, as we have seen, 
few moral scruples to encounter, con- 
cerning the means to her end. Adroit 
flattery had done much for Elsie, but 
it was a happy day for her when cir- 
cumstances placed in her hand a still 
stronger lever than any mere personal 
vanity could be with Miss Zarie. 
There were secrets in that lady's early 
life. She had been a passionate and 
fiery-hearted girl, and that knowledge 
of the ways of men which had so con- 
founded many a young woman, and 
surprised from her, her heart's most 
sacred mystery, was not altogether the 
result of observation, but in part ex- 
perimental knowledge. Of this fact 
Mrs. Vaughan was well aware, and to 
the good use which upon rare occa- 
sions she had made of it, the amicable 
relations she had always been able to 
maintain with her v^ere partly due. 
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To this knowledge Elsie Glendenning 
had also cunningly arrived. She was 
too discreet to flourish her possession, 
but she was also too fond of power not 
to make use of it. The result was, that 
between Mrs. Glendenning and Miss 
Zarie, there was an understanding. It 
was Miss Zarie, therefore, whom that 
lady selected, to hold the whip over 
her husband. 

Mrs. Glendenning, like the wary 
cactitian she was, watched her oppor- 
tunity, and in this respect fortune fa- 
vored her. Going into her husband's 
office one day at an unusual hour, 
she discovered the Doctor in the act 
of sealing a letter. Instantly her sus- 
picions were alert. The Doctor put 
the letter into his pocket to carry to 
the office, without any apparent haste or 
trepidation, but watching closely, even 
while her attention was outwardly 
directed another way, she made sure 
of a V upon the face of the letter, and 
of the long and short line of the ad- 
dress, which could be only 

" Pbiladelpbia, 

Par 

Mrs. Glendenning said nothing, but 
from that instant her plan was formed. 
Half the skill and determination which 
she employed would have won many 
a lost battle ; but the result was, that 
in a month's time, there lay in her 
hand a delicate epistle, addressed to 
Dr. Glendenning, and post-marked 
Philadelphia. 

Elsie Glendenning's face was a 
study, as she sat holding that letter, 
enjoying the sense of triumph which 
the possession of it afforded her, even 
while dreading the revelation which 
the breaking of the seal might offiir. 

•' The jade, the hussey !" she whis- 
pered through her shut teeth, " to be 
writing to /wy husband." 

The glow of triumph vanished, and 
her features grew pale and pinched 
with that malice of weak souls which 
is like fire to all noble virtues and ex- 
pressions. She broke the seal and 
read the letter. It was simple, pure, 
(vomanly; and if the act itself of 



writing to a married man could be over- 
looked, as innocent a letter as ever was 
penned. 

" My dear friend," it commenced, 

«« Your letter was a pleasure, all the tweeter 
because unexpected. It wag like you, good 
and true, and gave me a fresh sense of how at 
the worst the Infinite mercy has always some 
blessing yet left in store. You see I have 
enjoyed it frugally. Not till I had extracted 
the last drop of its sweetness would I give 
myself the pleasure of answering it." 

Then it went on in the most cheer- 
ful way to give the derail of her life 
since they had parted; her labors, her 
recreations, her friendships and her 
vexations, were all freely laid before 
him. At the close she wrote : 

"In writing to you, I have raised no ques- 
tion of right or wrong, because it seems to 
me that the burden of proof docs not lie 
altogether with you or me. True feeling has 
a right lo some sort of true and natural ex- 
pression, a nght it seems to me no faUe rela- 
tion can wholly contravene. Certain it is that 
total repression is fatal to healthy mental and 
moral action, and that kind of suicide is, I 
take it, no more virtuous than the other. I 
do not say this in self-justification, because in 
your eyes, I am sure I need none ; but because 
so direct is the conflict between motive and 
custom, between God's laws and men*s laws, 
and so unrelenting the tyranny by which the 
Utter are enforced, that the spirit must be 
strong indeed which can accept this issue in 
perfect calmness. Every new truth claims its 
martyrs. To portray to the world the differ- 
ence between its own false conceptions and 
the Divine ideal of Love, who would not wil- 
lingly sacrifice the happiness of this earthly 
existence. For such souls the suns of eternity 
shine, and its roses bloom. 

Dear friend, adieu, 

Eloisx Vaughan.** 

Mrs. Glendenning folded the letter 
and replaced it in its envelope in a 
meditative way. Apart from her per- 
sonal and wifely feeling, the letter 
puzzled and did not altogether please 
her. She had looked for more tan- 
gible evidences of guilt. She had 
hoped for something so definite and 
pronounced, that the mere showing 
of the letter should carry instant con- 
viction of gross imprudence, not to say 
criminality. For a moment she felt 
actually baffled ; but her instinctive 
hatred, so freshly confirmed, did not 
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leave her long in doubt concerning the 
use to be made of the letter. 

" They have no business to be cor- 
responding at all/' she said to herself, 
" I shall not be asked to show the 
letter, or if I am, I can refuse and get 
all the more credit for discretion. I 
am free to say what I please con- 
cerning it." 

That very day she sought an inter- 
view with Miss Zarie. Eloise had 
never been a favorite with that lady and 
Elsie felt the ground already half pre- 
pared for her, for with the instinct of 
the female, she had long ago determin- 
ed to direct all her assaults against the 
woman she hated, and to keep her 
own personal record with her husband 
as unembarrassed as possible. 

" Miss Zarie,** said Mrs. Glen 
denning, after some circumlocution, 
" did you ever fancy Eloise Vaughan 
to be a wanton woman ?" 

Miss Zarie's hawk eyes were raised 
in an instant, she knew at once that 
there had been a purpose in that speech . 

" You and I have both had our 
own opinion concerning Eloise Vau- 
ghan," she replied ; " but what new 
thing has transpired ? I hope it is some- 
thing we can show up to good advan- 
tage. I own I should like to take her 
down a trifle in Mrs. Vaughan's esti- 
mation." 

"I don't know tobat Aunt Doro- 
thea will say, Pm sure ; it is a dreadful 
thing, indeed it is. Miss Zarie. I 
try to speak of it calmly, but it almost 
kills me," and she burst Into real, un- 
affected tears. 

Miss Zarie scented the carrion at 
once, or thought she did. It is as- 
tonishing how fond some virtuous wo- 
men are of the odor. 

•« What is it, child?" she said, " tell 
me at once. You don't mean to say 
that she has fastened the doctor in her 
snares ? The sly thing." 

** He has been to see her and now 
they correspond." 

"Elsie Glendenning?" shrieked 
Miss ZiTie, ** are you telling me the 
truth?" 



" He told me himself that he visit- 
ed her, went to Philadelphia for that 
express purpose, and I have a letter 
from her to him in my pocket." 

The small woman trembled. I sup- 
pose few women could deliver a pet 
bird to the cat without emotion, even 
though the bird might have deserved 
death. 

'* Let me see that letter," said 
Miss Zarie. 

" No," said Elsie, demurely, " I'd 
rather not. I'll show you the outside 
of it, if you like." 

" Elsie Glendenning, this is a mat- 
ter in which it is of no use to be 
squeamish ; show me that letter at 
once ?" 

Elsie hesitated, but finally produced 
the letter for Miss Zarie's inspection. 

•* Well, I declare!" said Miss Za- 
rie, as she deliberately unfolded it and 
adjusted her spectacles upon her nose ; 
** you know I never liked the woman, 
but I didn't think that of her. So 
cool and wary as they were last sum- 
mer too, — why, they even deceived 
;zr^." The snap of Miss Zarie's eye 
at that moment showed that the of- 
fence was unpardonable. ** The hus- 
sey, what does she say ?" 

•< Oh ! she talks about the divine 
ideal of Love, and other people's false 
conceptions of it; about their loving 
each other in the next world, and all 
that. The letter is just like her." 

Miss Zarie read the letter through 
coolly and carefully ; she gathered 
from it as correct a view of the case 
as it was possible for a mind consti- 
tuted like her own to apprehend. 

"To think," she said, "that a 
Vaughan should so disgrace herself. 
What do you mean to do about it, 
Elsie?" 

Elsie looked up with real feeling in 
her tones. "Oh! if you only could 
frighten him into giving her up and 
coming back to me," she said. " He 
has never called me his wife, nor 
treated me as his wife since my baby 
was born, and it is all on account of 
Eloise." 
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To this knowledge Elsie Glendenning 
had also cunningly arrived. She was 
too discreet to flourish her possession, 
but she was also too fond of power not 
to make use of it. The result was, that 
between Mrs. Glendenning and Miss 
Zarie, there was an understanding. It 
was Miss Zarie, therefore, whom that 
lady selected, to hold the whip over 
her husband. 

Mrs. Glendenning, like the wary 
tactitian she was, watched her oppor- 
tunity, and in this respect fortune fa- 
vored her. Going into her husband's 
office one day at an unusual hour, 
she discovered the Doctor in the act 
of sealing a letter. Instantly her sus- 
picions were alert. The Doctor put 
the letter into his pocket to carry to 
the office, without any apparent haste or 
trepidation, but watching closely, even 
while her attention was outwardly 
directed another way, she made sure 
of a V upon the face of the letter, and 
of the long and short line of the ad- 
dress, which could be only 

" Pbiladelpbia, 

Par 

Mrs. Glendenning said nothing, but 
from that instant her plan was formed. 
Half the skill and determination which 
she employed would have won many 
a lost battle ; but the result was, that 
in a month's time, there lay in her 
hand a delicate epistle, addressed to 
Dr. Glendenning, and post-marked 
Philadelphia. 

Elsie Glendenning's face was a 
study, as she sat holding that letter, 
enjoying the sense of triumph which 
the possession of it afforded her, even 
while dreading the revelation which 
the breaking of the seal might offer. 

•* The jade, the hussey !" she whis- 
pered through her shut teeth, " to be 
writing to my husband." 

The glow of triumph vanished, and 
her features grew pale and pinched 
with that malice of weak souls which 
is like fire to all noble virtues and ex- 
pressions. She broke the seal and 
read the letter. It was simple, pure, 
womanly ; and if the act itself of 



writing to a married man could be over- 
looked, as innocent a letter as ever was 
penned. 

" My dear friend," it commenced, 

" Your letter was a pleasure, all the tweeter 
because unexpected. It was like you, good 
and true, and gave me a fresh sense of how at 
the worst the Infinite mercy has always some 
blessing yet left in store. You see I have 
enjoyed it frugally. Not till I had extracted 
the last drop of its sweetness would I give 
myself the pleasure of answering it.** 

Then it went on in the mo5t cheer- 
ful way to give the detail of her life 
since they had parted ; her labors, her 
recreations, her friendships and her 
vexations, were all freely laid before 
him. At the close she wrote : 

'* In writing to you, I have raised no ques- 
tion of right or wrong, because it seems to 
me that the burden of proof docs not lie 
altogether with you or me. True feeling has 
a light to some sort of true and natural ex- 
pression, a right it seems to me no falbe rela- 
tion can wholly contravene. Certain it is that 
total repression is fatal to healthy mental and 
moral action, and that kind of suicide is, I 
take it, no more virtuous than the other. I 
do not say this in self- justification, because in 
your eyes, I am sure I need none \ but because 
so direct is the conflict between motive and 
custom, between God*8 laws and men*s laws, 
and so unrelenting the tyranny by which the 
Utter are enforced, that the spirit must be 
strong indeed which can accept this issue in 
perfect calmness. Every new truth claims its 
martyrs. To portray to the world the differ- 
ence between its own false conceptions and 
the Divine ideal of Love, who would not vril* 
lingiy sacrifice the happiness of this earthly 
existence. For such souls the suns of eternity 
shine, and its roses bloom. 

Dear friend, adieu, 

Eloisx Vaughan.** 

Mrs. Glendenning folded the letter 
and replaced it in its envelope in a 
meditative way. Apart from her per- 
sonal and wifely feeling, the letter 
puzzled and did not altogether please 
her. She had looked for more tan- 
gible evidences of guilt. She had 
hoped for something so definite and 
pronounced, that the mere showing 
of the letter should carry instant con- 
viction of gross imprudence, not to say 
criminality. For a moment she felt 
actually baffled ; but her instinctive 
hatred, so freshly confirmed, did not 
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leave her long in doubt concerning the 
use to be made of the letter. 

'* They have no business to be cor- 
responding at all/' she said to herself, 
" I shall not be asked to show the 
letter, or if I am, I can refuse and get 
all the more credit for discretion. I 
am free to say what I please con- 
cerning it." 

That very day she sought an inter- 
view with Miss Zarie. Eloise had 
never been a favorite with that lady and 
Elsie felt the ground already half pre- 
pared for her, for with the instinct of 
the female, she had long ago determin- 
ed to direct all her assaults against the 
woman she hated, and 10 keep her 
own personal record with her husband 
as unembarrassed as possible. 

" Miss Zarie,*' said Mrs. Glen 
denning, after some circumlocution, 
** did you ever fancy Eloise Vaughan 
to be a wanton woman ?" 

Miss Zarie's hawk eyes were raised 
in an instant, she knew at once that 
there had been a purpose in that speech . 

** You and I have both had our 
own opinion concerning Eloise Vau- 
ghan," she replied ; ** but what new 
thing has transpired ? I hope it is some- 
thing we can show up to good advan- 
tage. I own I should like to take her 
down a trifle in Mrs. Vaughan's esti- 
mation." 

"I don't know tobat Aunt Doro- 
thea will say, I'm sure ; it is a dreadful 
thing, indeed it is. Miss Z,at\q, I 
try to speak of it calmly, but it almost 
kills me," and she burst Into real, un- 
affected tears. 

. Miss Zarie scented the carrion at 
once, or thought she did. It is as- 
tonishing how fond some virtuous wo- 
men are of the odor. 

•« What is it, child?" she said, " tell 
me at once. You don't mean to say 
that she has fastened the doctor in her 
snares ? The sly thing." 

'* He has been to see her and now 
they correspond." 

"Elsie Glendenning?" shrieked 
M18S Zarie, " are you telling me the 
truth r 



" He told me himself that he visit- 
ed her, went to Philadelphia for that 
express purpose, and I have a letter 
from her to him in my pocket." 

The small woman trembled. I sup- 
pose few women could deliver a pet 
bird to the cat without emotion, even 
though the bird might have deserved 
death. 

'* Let me see that letter," said 
Miss Zarie. 

" No," said Elsie, demurely, " I'd 
rather not. I'll show you the outside 
of it, if you like." 

" Elsie Glendenning, this is a mat- 
ter in which it is of no use to be 
squeamish ; show me that letter at 
once ?" 

Elsie hesitated, but finally produced 
the letter for Miss Zarie's inspection. 

" Well, I declare!" said Miss Za- 
rie, as she deliberately unfolded it and 
adjusted her spectacles upon her nose ; 
" you know I never liked the woman, 
but I didn't think tbaf of her. So 
cool and wary as they were last sum- 
mer too, — why, they even deceived 
;zr^." The snap of Miss Zarie's eye 
at that moment showed that the of- 
fence was unpardonable. ** The hus- 
sey, what does she say?" 

'< Oh ! she talks about the divine 
ideal of Love, and other people's false 
conceptions of it; about their loving 
each other in the next world, and all 
that. The letter is just like her." 

Miss Zarie read the letter through 
coolly and carefully ; she gathered 
from it as correct a view of the case 
as it was possible for a mind consti- 
tuted like her own to apprehend. 

"To think," she said, "that a 
Vaughan should so disgrace herself. 
What do you mean to do about it, 
Elsie ?" 

Elsie looked up with real feeling in 
her tones. " Oh ! if you only could 
frighten him into giving her up and 
coming back to me," she said. " He 
has never called me his wife, nor 
treated me as his wife since my baby 
was born, and it is all on account of 
Eloise." 
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Miss Zarie turned her head on one 
side and looked at Elsie with precisely 
the expression of a wise and wicked 
old parrot. 

" I can do it, child," she said, "// 
anybody can, and I will if I can. But 
I tell you now it is a hard thing to 
win n man back to his lawful wife, 
if he's taken a strange fancy. If he 
had loved his wife in the beginning, 
he would'nt have gone astray. How- 
ever, men can he made to hush 
things up and give way to decency, 
and that's what I shall try to do 
with the Doctor. Upon my soul 
I do sometimes think that marriage 
must be an invention of the evil one ; 
it does lead, in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, to so much trouble and 
wickedness. You think, child, that 
most men are true to their wives, but 
/know better; this isn't the first scan- 
dal case that has come to my know- 
ledge, and for all that comes to light 
I know that there's ten hushed up 
and kept in darkness. And that's what 
must be done in this case ; they may 
think they can live apart and keep 
their feelings secret till eternity and 
all that, but / know better. I know 
what comes of these things and they 
've got to stop seeing each other and 
stop writing to each other, or there'll 
scandal come of it, and that won't do 
in this family. I'll see the Doctor to- 
morrow." 

" Will you speak to Aunt Dorothea 
about it ?" 

'* Not now, child; your Aunt Doro- 
thea is all very well in her way, but 
in a case like this she would be so 
shocked and indignant, and regretful 
by turns, and make such a muddle of 
her emotions, as to be of no practical 
use whatever. I am the woman to 
master this occasion, Elsie." 

There was a little farther confer- 
ence concerning ways and means, 
and then the two parted. 

That evening Miss Zarie reviewed 
the case carefully in the silence of her 
own room. 

^< When a woman is bent on mis- 



chief," she soliloquized^ «* words 
won't stop her ; but a man, thank 
heaven, can be reasoned with . Eloise 
is out of my reach, she always did 
seem to me like a jack-o'-lantern. I 
see her, but I never know what she 
means and I can't calculate on her; 
but I know the Doctor. He is quiet, 
he is not conceited, he appreciates 
the Vaughans, and if I can take him 
on the right tack, I may be able to 
frighten him out of this fancy, which 
has evidently gone no farther than the 
sentimental stage. I never knew mo- 
ral or religious talk to do much good 
in these cases ; it don't apply. Folb 
have to be roundly frightened by a 
sense of consequences." 

The Doctor meanwhile was serene- 
ly unconscious of the storm that wu 
brewing for him. He had not ex- 
pected a speedy answer to his letter, 
and was only now beginning to feel 
his heart beat a trifle faster with ex- 
pectation as he walked to the post- 
office for his evening maiL He wu 
sitting in his office reading the last 
number of Braithwaite's Retrospect, 
when Miss Zarie entered upon her 
philanthropic mission. 

" Good morning. Doctor," she said 
with a gravity of demeanor, which, 
however unintentionally, impressed 
the Doctor at once with the sense of 
an emergency. 

*' Good morning," he replied, sua- 
vely. ** Is there anything the matter 
at your house to-day. Miss Zarie ?" 

" No," replied Miss Zarie, the 
weight of her manner sensibly in- 
creasing, till the Doctor began to feel 
that it might be measured in tons 
avoirdupois. *' It is not professional 
business which brings me here this 
morning." 

" I am happy to hear it," said the 
Doctor. " How can I serve you un- 
professionally ?" 

Miss Zarie compressed her lips and 
looked fearfully in earnest. 

"Dr. Glendenning," said Miss 
Zarie,** it is a very delicate matter to 
meddle in anybody's domestic rcla- 
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tions. Nobody knows that better than I. 
Still there are times when somebody 
must 80 meddle. For instance, if the 
good name of an old and proud family 
like the Vaughans is threatened, it 
becomes the duty of some representa- 
tive member of that family to take the 
matter in hand and settle it in such a 
manner as to arrest that danger." 

The Doctor's eyes would certainly 
have twinkled if the matter had touch- 
ed his peace of mind one whit less 
nearly. As it was he simply replied 
to this imposing declaration : 

" So you come to me as a repre- 
sentative, do you. Miss Zarie ? It is 
of the first importance that I should 
know whom you have the honor to 
represent ? " 

Miss Zarie drew herself up and 
looked dignified. 

" I represent the entire Vaughan 
family," she replied ; and then as if 
that were possibly too sweeping, she 
added, " with perhaps one exception." 
" Indeed," said the Doctor, well 
aware of what was coming, and de- 
termined to make a good fight of it ; 
** may I inquire if the entire Vaughan 
family, with perhaps the one excep- 
tion, to which you refer, have given 
you credentials and instructions to 
appear before me in this manner ? " 

Miss Zarie drew in her breath a 
little. 

*' Perhaps I should not say that 
exactly," she replied, " but I have 
certainly been appealed to, to interfere 
in this matter " — 

" By one member of the Vaughan 
family, I suspect," said the Doctor, 
" namely Mrs. Elsie Glendenning ? " 
Miss Zarie felt that she was not 
hitting her mark and decided to vary 
her aim a trifle. 

" Doctor," she said, dropping at 
once the inflated manner she had as- 
sumed, and, speaking with a keen 
natural zest, " why don't you say your 
wife ?" 

''I was speaking of her then as a 
member of the Vaughan family," 
replied the Doctor, drily. 



<<But I am informed," said Miss 
Zarie, " that you never do call her wife 
now-a-days ; that you do not any longer 
treat her as your wife ; that on the 
other hand you have transferred vour 
affections to — to another member of 
the. Vaughan family, — whom in defi- 
ance of domestic fidelity and of social 
and religious law, you surreptitiously 
visit. Now, Doctor, you know me 
well, you know that I am direct and 
positive in my manner, but after all, 
I never move in these matters with- 
out good cause, and when I do move, 
it is generally to some purpose. I'm 
not going to talk to you about broken 
vows and ruined peace of mind, and 
all that sort of thing. I know men 
too well. Elsie is a weak little thing, 
pretty enough in her fresh bloom, but 
not calculated to wear well. You've 
grown tired of her, and would like a 
change. It is all very natural, but 
Doctor // wonU do. You are in the 
vice, and if it does pinch you some, 
you must stay there. Matters may be 
uncomfortable, but you must consider 
that when you've abandoned one wo- 
man and ruined another, you'll not 
find yourself one whit more comfort- 
able. Now, Doctor, you have good 
sense, and I put it to you in this plain 
way,- because I count on you're being 
man enough to bear the truth and sub- 
mit to circumstances." 

" Miss Zarie," said the Doctor, 
" you've said a good deal in a short 
space of time. Some of it requires 
proof." 

" Doctor, I've said nothing that I 
cannot prove. — Indeed, I've fallen 
short of the truth in my charges." 

" Miss Zarie," said the Doctor, 
" Allow me to say that I think you 
are taking a mean advantage of your 
sex. Why didn't my wife send a 
man here, so that I might meet him 
on equal terms, and serve him to such 
treatment as men usually do get when 
they meddle impertinently in other 
men's aflairs." 

"Simply because, Doctor, you would 
have ruined yourself by such a course. 
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The thing is not only as bad as I have 
stated it, but worse,'* She fixed her 
keen, black eye upon the Doctor, and 
deliberately proceeded : " You cor- 
respond with Eloise Vaughan. /, my- 
self, have seen a letter from her to you, 
which not only contains abundant 
proof of what I have said, but which 
carried into any court of law ought 
to be considered as good ground for a 
divorce." 

Richard sprang to his feet with a 
rush of hot words upon his lips — but 
looking at the keen inflexible woman 
before him, he restrained them. He 
took a turn up and down his office and 
then re-seated himself. 

" So it seems," he said with as calm 
a voice as he could command, " that 
you and Elsie have been engaged in 
the laudable occupation of violating 
private letters. Miss Zarie, you know 
me ; after that do you expect me ever 
to take that woman again to my bosom 
as my wife ?" ' 

" I do," said Miss Zarie calmly, 
" Continence in marriage or out of it, 
is good. St Paul praises it, and I must 
say, that I truly think if the men in 
the ministry were what they ought to 
be, his teaching in that respect would 
be more frequently enforced. But 
there are times when it is out of^lace. 
If a man and his wife get tired of 
each other, there is nothing like a 
family of children to heal divisions 
and prevent scandal." 

Thoughts and emotions were whirl- 
ing very rapidly in Doctor Glen- 
denning's brain, but the most urgent 
and irresistible one of all, paramount 
even to his disgust at Miss Zarie's 
broad presentation of sensualism as a 
religious duty, was his desire to rescue 
Eloise's letter from what he felt to be 
the profanation to which it had been 
subjected. 

** Miss Zarie," he said, ** you will 
excuse me for saying, that you cannot 
possibly suggest anything to me in re- 
lation to this matter which I have not 
thought aboutat least fifty times before. 
I understand the situation perfectly. I 



have taken no step without premedi- 
tation. * Let me remind you also, that 
it is just as impossible for you to see 
my conduct in the same light that 1 
do, as it is for me to justify you in the 
means which you have taken to make 
yourself aware of it. You can take my 
compliments to the Vaughan family 
and say to them, one and all, or to so 
many of them as you represent, that at 
the bar of my own conscience I stand 
or fall, and that when their dictum 
conflicts with my own sense of right, 
it is not of the value of a rush to me. 
In regard to the scandal, if there is to 
be any, it is your own party who will 
make it. You, Miss Zarie, have it in 
your individual power to make two or 
three people very unhappy if you 
choose, and do them besides a very 
deep and damnable injustice. You can 
do it if it pleases you, but I fail to see 
wherein you will reap your reward. 
You will excuse me now, I am going 
home to my wife. / want to see this 
letter you speak of." 

" I advise you to do so," said Miss 
Zarie, smiling grimly. 

•* It will be a tough battle," she 
thought, as she walked homeward. 
" But if they do withstand me, they 
shall rue it Somebody '11 be made an 
example of." 

When the Doctor reached home, 
he went straight to Elsie's room. That 
lady turned very pale as he entered. 

" Elsie," he said, " I am told that 
you have in your possession a letter 
from Eloise Vaughan addressed to me. 
You will please to produce it." 

Elsie looked up at him, frightened, 
yet obstinate. 

•* I don't know how you dare to 
come to me," she said, " and ask for 
such a letter. Oh ! Richard, what have 
I done that you should treat me so. If 
not for my own sake, at least for dear 
little Dora's sake, you might preserve 
some show of respect towards me." 

" Elsie, I should be very glad if you 
would maintain your own self-respect 
so far as to hold yourself above an act 
like this." 
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u have no right to reproach 
le said, ** I have been a true and 

wife to you. I have never de- 

that you should treat me as you 

)ne ; and even now Richard, I 

hard-hearted, I would forgive 

irything, if only — " 

m not here to be forgiven," 

chard coldly. *' I am here to 

letter, and I want it at once." 

\ WAS visibly distressed. She 

It her husband had come out 

rce conflict, and she knew that 

Zarie could not prevail against 

force, she certainly could not 
) do 80. Perhaps he might be 
by tenderness and tears. She 
;r baby in her arms and knelt 
him. Holding up the child, 
etched out her little hands for 
trace. 

lard was touched, 
sie, child," he said, "I know 
rd for you, but the root of it 
great ways in the past. I have 
reproached you for deceiving 
It you must remember that I 
reived, and let that circumstance 
ir as it may toward explaining 
eems cruel and arbitrary in my 
t. Moreover, you have chosen 
lends in this matter ill-advisedly. 
possible good did you think it 
lo you to set that virago upon 
I could have borne almost any 
ndignity with a better grace." 
ant Vaugham would never have 



forgiven or forgotten it," said Elsie. 
*' \i it could only be arranged now. 
Miss Zarie would keep it all as secret 
as the grave." 

** Elsie, what arrangement do you 
want ? Would you accept as your 
husband, a man who does not love 
you ; who never can love you, because 
he does, though in a most hopeless 
and unfortunate way, truly and entirely 
love another ? " 

** You used to say you loved mc," 
she sobbed, ** and what will become 
of the poor baby ? " 

** Elsie, I shall not forsake my 
child. It is true that she is born to 
an unhappy lot. It is a heritage to 
which no other child of mine shall 
ever be born ; but in so far as it is 
possible for me to be true to her, I 
certainly shall be. Neither shall I 
abandon you. The happiness of a 
true married life it is out of my power 
to bestow upon you ; and I think you 
need no assurance that if I am left to 
myself, I shall never voluntarily bring 
trouble or disgrace upon those who 
bear my name." 

He had the baby in his arms and 
was holding her close to his bosqm. 
Elsie felt that he spoke truly and 
earnestly, but his words were, after 
all, very unsatisfactory. 

" Elsie," he said, " will you give 
me my letter ? " 

" I cannot," she replied, ** I left it 
with Zarie." 

C. F. CORBIN. 
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:el8Ior" unquestionably deserves the 
lest thanks of his fellow Free-traders 

many and exhaustive arguments he 
uced in support of their Utopian the- 

if he has not succeeded in convincing 
at '* Americus" is a numskull, in the 

the fault is certainly not his own. 
lions differ, and the last named indi- 
lust crave indulgence to take up .irms 

again in defense of his " darling the- 
. the foregoing assumption. And in 
: place 1 would remark that since 



'' Excelsior" considers that my <' admissions 
cover the whole ground of controversy," it is 
difficult to perceive his object in reopening 
said controversy, but am led to suppose, from 
what follows this sentence, that it was em- 
ployed simply as a make-weight in the rather 
light article it introduces, and has no particu- 
lar meaning per se. The entire force of the 
article in question, to my mind, rests in a 
series of flat denials of the points made by me 
on another occasion with little, or foi the 
most part no attempt, to confute them with 
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focts. If '' Excelsior** considers the subject 
under discussion merely a question of taste, 
why not stop there, since de guitibut non est 
diiputandum. 

Still, there are one or two points which he 
does appear to confute, and we will IodIc fur 
a moment at the&e. For instance, he says, 
*• the only possible result of a prohibitory 
Tariff of the *Americus' but not American 
stripe, is to destroy the natural rights of men 
to buy and sell where they can do so to the 
best advantage, and as such is wrong '* Now 
no man has or ever had any right to buy or 
sell without restriction in a community any 
article, when his so doing would prove preju- 
dicial to the interests of that community con- 
sidered as a whole. This principle is recog- 
nized in all communities as sound law, and 
put in practice too, and that frequently to the 
detriment of the so called " rights** of indivi- 
duals. As an instance, take the ** restrictions" 
on the sale of liquor in New York j if Excel- 
sior desires an audience in the defense of this 
principle, the rum dealers would lend him 
willing ears. And even it we were to con- 
sider the rights of men, pray whose rights are 
we to consider iirst, those of Chinamen, 
Englishmen, or our own.? Why is it that 
every Englishmen, every German, almost 
every foreigner that comes to this country, is 
forever dinning in our ears this beautiful theory 
of universal freedom of trade? The Importers" 
interests are not the people's interests, the in- 
terests of aliens are not our own interests. 

«« Excelsior" has failed to show the faintest 
shadow of a reason why competition here at 
home on our own soil, will not have the same 
tendency to cheapen prices and thus benefit 
the consumer, as the unequal competition we 
should be obliged to maintain with foreigners 
were there no tarift to protect us, and he, 
moreover, ignores the fact that were the 
tariff withdrawn and our manufacturers com- 
pelled to suspend operations, as they inevi- 
tably would be, all competition would be at 
once at an end and we should be entirely at 
the mercy of foreign manufacturers. 

Fancying he has now discovered a flaw 
which will undermine my whole fabric, 
«« Excelsior" has taken the illustration which 
I made use of from John L. Hayes' pamphlet, 
concerning the effect of various rates of duty 
on the article soda-ash, and by a scries of 
arithmetical calculations he has proved to his 
own satisfaction that since a reduction in the 
uriff on this article from ten per cent, to 
four per cent, was followed by a reduction in 
the price from six to four and a half cents per 
pound, ergo, the abolition of the tariff on said 
article 'ought to have reduced the price still 
further. Perhaps it ought, but it seems it did 
not, for immediately soda-ash was placed on 
the free list, our manufacturers perceived that 



the long race they had run with their Eng^ub 
competitors for the control of the market 
here of this article, had come to a sudden 
termination, and that they (the Americans) 
had been vanquished. But, asks '* Excelsior,** 
how comes it the price was reduced when the 
tariff was reduced ? Simply in this wise, the 
struggle was purely one of wealth and power 
to sustain a losing trade for a short time, in 
order, if possible, to drive out competition and 
thus eventually reap a rich harvest. The 
price of four and a half cents per pound was 
an abnormal one as the sequel showed it to 
be. And even if our manufacturers won the 
race says " Excelsior,*' would they not prove 
monopolists and make us consumers sweat for 
it ? and what if they did, is it not better that 
our own countrymen should have the mo- 
nopoly than for it to be held by foreigners ? 
and is not the capital in our own country 
worth more to us than it would be in Eng- 
land ? If we are to be ridden by monopolists, 
at least let them be our countrymen, and let 
the country at large derive what comfort it 
may in an indirect way at our expense. But 
as I have said before, there need be no mo- 
nopoly whatever, nor would there be for any 
length of time. 

Lest ** Excelsior** should think the above 
explanation a little " far-fetched.** I will give 
here an extract from a letter written by a 
large importing house in New York to their 
London branch a short time since, which came 
under my personal observation. It may also 
show him that not only I, but all Americans 
have good reason to dread *' British Gold,** of 
which he makes so light. It will be borne 
in mind that the writers of this letter were 
themselves foreigners, and firm sticklers for 
the doctrine of '* Free Trade.*' 

The letter is in regard to some samples 
of Eiiglish white lead that had been sent to the 
concern in question in order that they might 
« sound*' the market here and report 

<< Some large lots of white lead have been 
imported during the pabt year, but only the 
first shipment paid, as immediately afterwards 
the New York white lead people combined to 
reduce the price to such figure that importa- 
tion became unprofitable. The white lead 
people here are rich and can stand losses, but 
the question in such a race is only who has 
the largest purse, and if the English manu- 
facturers mean to get this market for white 
lead again, they may be able to do so by 
sending quantities here and selling the same 
for a year or so at a loss, when the American 
makers may come to an understand! ne with 
them. 

Such then is the fashion in which our trade 
is to be regenerated and made '< free.** From 
all such ** freedom** of trade deliver ut, kind 
Heaven ! 

Amikicvi. 
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BEETHOVEN'S NINTH SYMPHONY AND ITS ADMIRERS. 
ji Musical Letter, by a Man of Limited Capacity. 

BY DAVID FKIEDRICH STRAUSS, AUTHOR OF A ** LIFE OF JESUS.** 
^Translated from rhe German for The Fkiend, by J. H. Sentek.) 

YOU shake your head at the strange title ; you consider it unnecessarily 
modest, you say, and you think it affected. We understand ourselves ; 
but you it seems, do not yet know me, for now you are really doing 
me wrong. Since a certain occasion, I have been given to understand, so 
often and so plainly, how narrow I am in musical matters, that for a long 
time I have believed it myself. The occasion ? Well ! It was at a musical 
Soiree, Conversation about Beethoven's ninth symphony, which had been 
brought out a few days before. Admiration, rapture, from all sides, ages, 
sexes, in all forms and tones. My silence must have struck my neighbor, 
a famous virtuoso, unpleasantly. '* You, too, admire our greatest master*s 
last and first ?" he asked me, quite pointedly. " So they call it,'* I replied, during 
a perceptible stillness that the question of the virtuoso had occasioned. ** So 
they call it," I said, and nothing more ; but since that ** So they say," my 
musical narrowness has been agreed upon by all the musical people of our 
circle. Truly, it is a terribly simple answer to such a question to say, ** So 
they say," then keep quiet. Many times since then, like a good Swabian, 
I was about to say, I have gone over in my secret thoughts what I ought to 
have expressed aloud to the company ; that is, a thorough discourse upon the 
subject. Would you like to have it ? 

When some years ago, — so I am accustomed to begin my sermon,— ^Frank 
Liszt brought out the Ninth Symphony, in the Beethoven Festival, at Bonn, 
it was still something of a curiosity in Germany. Up to that time it had 
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been performed but a few times on account of its difficulty, and it had found 
few admirers on account of its strangeness. Listeners wearied in the gloomy 
labyrinths of the first movement, found themselves surprised by the demoniac 
leaps of the second, and scarcely had they begun to thaw out in the soul-full 
lament of the adagio, when they were sprinkled by the base recitative in the 
fourth movement as if with water ; a horror from which not even the Song 
of Joy could help them recover ; but they had to take it with them to their 
homes and beds. Horrible ! And they had counted on such a surpassing 
enjoyment. 

Since then, indeed, the state of affairs has become quite different. Our 
orchestra leaders have learned to surmount, or get around, the difficulties of 
the gigantic work ; our public has become accustomed to its oddities. The 
ninth symphony is liked — has to a certain extent become popular. At 
least it is sure to fill the concert halls every time. At the entrance of the 
human voice after three and a half parts of instrumental music, where, ten 
years ago, one's hair stood on end, now hearts open. The deep sym- 
bolism which is said to be hidden in this opening — that only in men and with 
men can the solution of all troubles ripen — Feuerbach's homo bomini Deus — 
the key to the riddle of the ninth symphony, has become since then a 
common-place which the youth whispers in his mistress's ear. And while 
among the Illuminated, there has been for a long time no doubt that fieethoven 
in this work surpassed himself, and opened to music a path till then unsus 
pected, the great public also persuades itself into a particular fondness for it, 
because no one likes to be excluded from the number of the Illuminated. 

And now, after this revolution in the musical taste of Germany, and even 
of the world, what will you say if 1 must confess myself to be one of those 
who have learned nothing and forgotten nothing? Not forgotten that fiital 
sprinkling, and not learned to make use of the key which is thrust into 
your hand with the concert programme, to help you understand this very 
point. Will you still talk of excessive or affected modesty ? 

God pardon the teacher who made me learn, at school, half of Horace 
by heart ! For to that cause 1 owe it, that in this matter, this verse keeps 
sounding in my ears : Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam. And however 
low I may sink myself by saying so, 1 must say, that if the enormity of the 
ninth symphony can be justified by that formula, then in my opinion, the 
God with the dog's head, or the bull with a human head, can be justified as 
works of art. For have not they, too, their deep symbolism ? And are 
they any the less for that monsters ? Here, then, I take my stand : by reference 
to a symbolical meaning a work of art, so far as I can see, is proved to be 
simply significant, possibly deeply significant, but by no means beautiful ; and 
in a work of art, not even excepting the most excellent, beauty still remains 
the fundamental necessity. 

I know well how greatly I prejudice myself in an age which, after succeed- 
ing so ill in leaping over historical boundaries on the field of politics. 
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seems anxious to pour out its wrath upon traditional limits in the domain of 
arty when I appear circumscribed by the old border-line which the historical 
development of music has drawn between vocal and instrumental music. 
Besides its pure form, the latter certainly is found also as an accompani- 
ment and introduction to the first, just as in a historical picture human figures 
may be surrounded by a landscape. Instrumental music, as preparatory to 
vocal music, may be treated either as an introduction, that is, it arouses the 
state of mind which on the entrance of the human voice is immediately ex- 
posed and unfolded, — I mention especially, by way of example, the introduc- 
tion to the Messiabf with its sad tones, as a preparation for the *' Comfort ye. 
Comfort ye my people ;** or it is an overture, that is, it expresses, after the 
manner of pure instrumental music, the same contents that the opera or 
oratorio represents in the manner of dramatic or lyric vocal music, including 
the immediately accompanying instrumental music. Examples of this sort it is 
unnecessary to quote. All these are forms and associations that are justified 
by the nature of the case. That instrumental music may, but vocal music 
may never, serve as accompaniment, is explained by the same circumstances 
as the other, that the human voice used as introduction to a piece of pure 
instrumental music would be a monstrosity ; that is, from the greater definite- 
ness that belongs to vocal music from its dependence upon words, and from 
the immediate expressiveness that it acquires from the organ of the human 
voice. 

Now in the case of the ninth symphony, instrumental music, it is true, 
as we have allowed to be admissible, precedes vocal music; but neither as 
introduction nor as overture, (which, moreover, considered even externally, 
may not be greater than the word to be introduced). Not as overture; for 
it does not in its way comprehend the contents of the following vocal music. 
On the contrary, it contains nothing at all of the contents, it merely seeks 
and strives after it. And yet it can just as little be considered an introduction ; 
for it does not simply prepare the way for a first vocal movement, whch is 
afterwards unfolded in a series of movements and situations, but on the other 
hand itself runs through a series of movements and moods, to which the 
song coming in at the end is related as only one mood more. 

Pure instrumental music, especially the symphony, starts from this premiss: 
the circle of human feelings and moods that are necessary to a complete work 
of art, made up of different parts, may be expressed, without the co-operation 
of the human voice, by the mere co- working of different instruments. On 
the ether hand, vocal music starts from the counter supposition ; that, as 
human feeling is inseparable from thought, and its natural organ is the human 
voice, its full musical expression, also, is possible only through the human 
voice in union with words. Both premisses are correct in their proper place, 
and the musician may, as he chooses, take his stand on the ground of either : 
he may, in different productions, change from one to the other ; but in one 
and the same work he may not, unless he would destroy its unity. When 
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the composer of an opera introduces his opera with an overture, he says to 
us, as it were : ** Behold ! the work that I am about to bring before you in a 
dramatico-musical form I can exhibit to you, before the raising of the curtain, 
in a purely musical representation ; but the proper body does not come till 
afterwards." The opera composer, therefore, in the overture, by no means 
leaves the stand-point that vocal music (with accompaniment) pre-supposes 
as the true one. On the other hand, Beethoven, in the ninth symphony, 
places himself at the outset at just the opposite stand-point. He begins with 
the instrumental music as earnestly, deeply and perseveringly as if it were the 
organ best adapted to exhibit in itself all the contents of his feelings ; then, 
at the end, to throw it aside, and grasp after the human voice as the only 
sufficient organ for his purpose. Sufficient for what? For the full expression 
of human feelings in general ? No ! For the expression of one kind of feel- 
ing he evidently finds instrumental music quite sufficient — viz., the painful, in 
all their forms and colors ; but for the expression of the other class of feel- 
ings — the joyful — it does not seem to suffice, but here the help of the human 
voice is indispensable. This assertion allows to the human voice, in connec- 
tion with words, too much and too little. No ! not merely joy — pain even 
— only the human voice can express in all its depth and intensity ; but so far 
as instrumental music can express the one it can express the other. No vocal 
Deus ex macbina was needed to loosen a knot tied by pure instrumental music, 
else why is not such a deus missed in the same master's C minor and A major 
symphony ? 

To illustrate the relation of vocal and instrumental music, I have instanced 
above the connection of historical and landscape painting. Now, I would 
call to mind the attitude of painting in general to sculpture. The latter pre- 
supposes that the manifold beauty and significance of the human body can be 
represented, without color, by mere bodily form. Painting says : ** No ! I 
will rather renounce bodily form than have color taken from me.*' Here, 
also, both are right. Both may prove their premisses in diffisrent works of 
art ; but in the same work of art they certainly cannot be demonstrated. 
What should we think of an artist who should prepare the legs, body, breast, 
and arms of a figure of colorless marble, but who, when he came to the head, 
should say : " No ! that will not do : I must color the head." Undoubtedly 
we should think the man had gone mad. But is not this precisely the case 
with the ninth symphony ? 

Therefore, then (it makes no difference now, and so I prefer to make a 
clean breast of it), that fatal impression, whenever the bass in the fourth 
movement strikes in with its recitative — an impression that I cannot conquer, 
and that makes me ask myself: <' Have I gone mad, or the music?*' It 
amounts to this, that here the work of art changes its centre of gravity with 
a jerk, and so seems bound to overset the hearer also. And Beethoven, of 
all men, who is so incomparably stronger in composition for the orchestra 
than for the human voice, who, especially in the concluding chorus of one 
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symphony, treats the human voice precisely as an instrument ; hut, in doing 
so, quite misses the contrapuntal stamp of Handel's choruses ; — how could 
he possibly so prejudice himself as to run the danger of such an anti-climax 
in the very worst place ? For, with all respect to the master, whom I, too, 
highly honor, I consider this concluding chorus to be the very flattest in the 
whole ninth symphony. You will cry out: "But, obe^ jam satis est.'** 
and, in agreement with the musical public of the day, willingly spare me fur- 
ther proofs of my right to the title I adopted as the superscription. 



ADDRESS BY REV. ROBERT COLLYER, 
At the Anniversary of the American Unitarian Association. 

(From Cbriuian Regiuer^ May 30th, 1868.) 

I WAS very glad when Brother Everett gave such a cheering account of the 
good work they are doing in Maine, because I felt just as a man would 
feel who had a great piece of wild land that he wanted to plant with noble 
trees, or turn into a garden, and make all beautiful in the light of the sun, and 
some other man should come along and say to him, " Down where I live, 
where it is sheltered and nice, and where we have been cultivating our ground 
a long time, I have got the finest nursery of young trees you ever saw, and 
just as soon as they get grown big enough, you can take all that you want, 
and transplant them on to your ground, and do just what you please to bring 
that place of yours into order and beauty.*' You all understand it, I suppose, 
that those good folks they are raising down in Maine, in those new parishes, 
are just as sure to go West, as the sun is sure to go West ; and so you can 
see how glad it makes a man from the West, who has some sense, I trust, of 
the vast importance of the Western work, to hear what a good ready they 
are getting for it in the East ; because I can testify, with my whole heart, 
fervently, that so far as I have had experience of Liberal Christianity in the 
West, (and you know it has been now a somewhat lengthened experience), 
the best people to work and to give, and to keep on working and giving, and 
to feel tolerant toward you if you make a little mistake, and say, " Well, 
Collyer will learn better by-and-bye : to be sure, it is foolish, but then there 
is something good in him, very likely, if we can ever find it, and we will 
bear with him until we do," — the best people to work in the Sunday-school, 
the best people to support the church, the best people to keep running the great 
viul interests of our Liberal Christianity in the West, are the people who are 
bred in Maine, and Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, and Vermont. Set 
that down, reporters ! I want that to be known everywhere. We have good 
men who were Western bred and born — and women, too ; good men and 
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women bred and born in other States, but the best of all, I declare to this 
great audience to-night, proudly, are those who have come out of this State 
in which we are now stting and standing, and the States around about ; and 
some of the best people in my church to-day, are from Brother Everett's 
church in Bangor. And it need be, friends, that we should have there good 
folks to help us along, because, I tell you, (very likely it is not the first time 
you have heard it), that the West, en the whole, is a big thing, and it takes 
a good deal to handle it, whether it be in the way of the fruits of its 
agriculture, and the varied life that gathers about that, or in the way of the 
higher fruits of religion, and the almost infinitely varied life that gathers about 
that. No doubt, those of you who have been West understand this just ai 
well as I do, so far as you have had observation, but I declare to you that, 
cheerful as the Lord has made me, and cheerful as I have tried to keep myself, 
by the various simple methods of good digestion, and eating all I can, and so 
on, I have felt all the time, as I have lived along there, and seen this great, 
seething, surging life that is all about us, that the harvest indeed is plenteous, 
but the laborers are few. However, we are trying (and 1 suppose that is 
what you want to know) — we are trying in the West, as Brother Everett's 
folks in the East are, to do what we can to meet this great demand that is 
felt everywhere, I assure you, for liberal preaching. Jn Chicago, with which 
my personal work is most especially identified, you have learned, no doubt, 
that we have been trying to do something — Brother Laird Collier ( " that 
totherest Collier," I call him) and myself, and that, within the last two or 
three years, some success has attended our efforts. I want especially to 
mention one thing, which I am sure you will feel glad to hear about, and that 
is, the great free meeting that was inaugurated in Chicago a year ago, when 
Brother Hepworth came there and preached in our Opera House to very large 
congregations, and stirred up the people of the Church of the Messiah and 
Unity Church to see if something like that could not be carried on through 
the winter. What the result would be we could not tell, but we hoped for 
the best. We took the Library Hail — a great hall that will hold sixteen 
hundred men, and very likely about ten hundred ladies ; at any rate, that hall 
held a banging congregation, and we determined to do the best we could to 
get an audience, and to preach to them the Word of Life. They began to 
come in — at first, a little suspiciously, they couldn't quite tell what it meant, 
after Brother Hepworth had gone away. I suppose they did not believe in 
us as as they did in Brother Hepworth, who had caught them, entranced them, 
carried them up, and given them great delight, indeed. But we persevered, 
and did our best. We made up a little hymn book, mostly of Methodist 
hymns, that sing themselves ; only where the Methodists had put in what we 
thought might look like idolatry, in some use of the good, dear name of Jesus, 
we substituted the better and dearer name of Father, and they sing just ai 
well. We had such hymns as this : — 
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*• Let every mortal car attend, 
And every heart rejoice, 
The trumpet of the gospel sounds 
With an inviting voice !" 

And we would tell the congregation that they had got to sing the hymn as 
hard as ever they could, and they went in and did it ; and I don't think you 
ever had such singing in Boston as we have had this whole winter in Library 
Hall, in Chicago. Why, I have been accustomed to say that they sung •* like 
a house a-fire." The meetings grew larger and larger, gathering in vast numbers 
of people. Brother Fogg, our good layman from Massachusetts, who was the 
" managing editor " of the concern, tried to keep the run of the congregations, 
and he believes that during the winter twenty thousand strangers came into that 
meeting and heard such preaching as was given to them from Sunday to Sunday ; 
the congregations vary ing,he thinks by fully one-half,every Sunday night. Toward 
the end of the season — about six weeks ago — the congregation had grown so large 
that we really did not know how to cope with it. We had to tell them, one 
Sunday night, that they must sit closer, — that the gentlemen would, and the 
ladies must ; and they did. They did better than you did one Sunday night 
in the Boston Theatre — because they could, and you couldn't. Then the 
congregations grew larger and larger, until hundreds had to go away ; and we 
have closed those meetings for the season with the deep, glad conviction, that 
when the right time comes to begin again, we can go into Crosby's large Opera 
House. Don't you know what that is ? Who of you went into that grand 
lottery ? But it is none the worse place to hold our meetings in, and we shall 
be as glad to go there as anywhere ; and I have no doubt it will be filled from 
base to cope every Sunday night with the grandest congregation west of the 
Alleghanies. 

It has been my fortune, or misfortune, — and I have felt that it was my 
fortune, though it may have been the misfortune of the congregation, — to 
have to preach in that Library Hall every Sunday night through the winter, 
and many facts of exceeding interest have come to my knowledge, showing 
the good that has been done by these meetings to vast numbers who could 
never have found their way into our ordinary Sunday services. I remember 
preaching one Sunday night upon a special question affecting our life, and 
especially affecting the relation of men and women ; and the next day I got 
a letter from a working man in Chicago, written Sunday night, in pencil, 
evidently in his little room, something like this : — 

** My Dear Sir, — I cannot go to rest to-night without thanking you for 
what you have said, and telling you something of my history, in order that 
you may understand what these Sunday-night meetings are doing for some of 
us. I am very much like the sort of persons you described in your sermon 
to-night. My life has been exceedingly miserable for some time, owing to 
very sad domestic occurrences — [which he opened up to me very largely, first 
in his letter, and afterwards in an interview which I had with him.] I declare 
to you, that I became so miserable that I had fuHy and finally resolved that I 
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would commit suicide — that I woul^l not live in this miserable world any 
longer, because I could not bear to live in it any longer ; and I determined 
that about such a time I would leap into the Chicago river, at a certain place, 
and drown myself. I happened one Sunday night last fall — by accident, as it 
seemed to me then ; but by a Good Providence, as it seems now — 
into Library Hall, and heard a discourse there. I felt, when I heard it, as 
if somebody cared for me, as if there was sympathy in the world, which I 
had never heard much about before, and as if God in heaven cared for me, 
and God's good angels. I said, * I will hold on another week, and I will go 
to that meeting and hear what that man says another time.' I went the next 
Sunday night, and felt better, and thought, as I went home, I would put off 
drowning, and see what would come ; and every Sunday night I felt better ; 
and now I feel as though there was no danger of drowning ; and I declare to 
you, sir, that you have been the instrumentality to lift me out of darkness into 
marvellous light." 

Now, wouldn't it do a fellow good to get a letter like that ! I felt good beyond 
conception. Brother Clarke once said that he felt disheartened at preaching 
in his church to his people, because, as he looked down the aisles, and 
remembered them all, what they were and what they had done, he felt they 
were so good that he didn't see how he could do anything for them in the 
church. What was the use of hammering at them ? they were about as good 
as they could be. But when you get into an audience like that at Chicago, 
and can fling your whole heart at them, and feel that you are doing something, 
you see it takes right hold ; then it is all right. 

As we got toward the end of the meetings, I felt as if there were more or 
less people in the audience who were aching to give something towards 
supporting them, and I said I would appeal to them and see what they would 
do — these workingmen, these people in very ordinary circumstances — to help 
support and carry on this grand movement. So, at the end of the season, 
which was a week ago last Sunday night, we called a great meeting in the 
Opera House, and it was such a meeting ! I never saw Brother Laird Collier 
do so well in his life, and he always does well. He seemed to be lifted out 
of himself, and he handled that meeting just exactly as it ought to be 
handled. Well, we made such speeches, you know, as would occur to 
us on such an occasion, and then brother Collier took the collection. If 
you ever want a banging collection, send for Brother Collier to come to 
Boston. We got, altogether, out of those people who came there and lis- 
tened to those sermons and took part in those services, a collection of four 
thousand dollars / 

New, you have heard about the various other enterprises that are going on 
in Chicago ; you have heard, very likely, about my big new church, that I am 
so proud of — the biggest Protestant church in the city. It is to be dedicated 
about Christmas, and I said, before I left home, that I would tell you, and 
you could do as you were a mind, that if Boston was disposed to give us an 
organ, we should be very much obliged, but if she wouldn't, we would provide 
one oarsel^^* I hope that metns you will do it ! But this is only an indica- 
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tion of the work that is going on, I think, all through the West. Certainly, 
never since I went there, I doubt whether ever in the existenceof the western 
country, has there been such a keen, earnest longing to hear the Word of Life, 
as it is preached by liberal Christian preachers, as there is to-day. I can 
never go into the country in any direction, — and I go a great deal, sometimes 
preaching, sometimes lectiying, sometimes one thing, and sometimes another, 
— but I find somebody, who has come from somewhere, to tell me there is a 
place we never heard of, where they would be so glad if we could send them 
a preacher — "just about like yourself," they say, or something like that. 
They want a good preacher, some man who will talk both out of his heart 
and out of this divine truth that they are hungering and thirsting to hear. And 
they are not very particular, if a man can do it, which wing of the church he 
belongs to. I think they would rather he would belong to the body than to 
either wing. I suppose it is something as it is when we have a turkey on 
our tables — we don't care much about the wings. What they want is some 
man with a grand, glorious enthusiasm, a deep religious life. If a man goes 
to the West who has radical tendencies, he goes to the right place. If he 
gives his whole soul to the work, that man is just as sure to succeed as the 
western farmer who ploughs the prairie and plants corn ; it comes up, and of 
course there is a grand success at last. I venture to say, with no sort of 
hesitation, that some of the finest and noblest successes in the West have been 
those which have been brought about by what are called radical men. Go to 
places like Bloomington, Toledo and Kenosha, where congregations have 
grown up into grand, noble, and beautiful strength, and you will find that that 
has been the character of the men. But when men of conservative tendencies 
go there, if they are men of God, if they give their hearts to the work, if they 
go into it with their whole souls, they succeed too. What we want, friends, 
in the West, is men of deep devotion. Send such a man — one who can preach 
without fear and without favor, out of the deepest convictions of his soul, the 
clearest light from God's word, and the best movings of the Holy Spirit — and 
that man is sure to do good, wherever he goes. You cannot send too many 
such men, and every one you will send, we will try to find work for. 

But I feel as if I wanted to make you understand that you have not done 
what you ought to do in sending us men. I am going to tell you something 
now that you won't believe, but it is just as true as you are sitting there You 
have a great school over in Cambridge, (Brother Clarke is a Professor there, 
or has something to do with fixing it, in some way), what you call a Divinity 
School ; a place where you prepare men for the noble and wonderful ministry 
of the Word. Now, we have in the West, altogether, I think, thirty-three 
or thirty-four ministers ; but with the exception of Brother Bingham, who is 
occupying an exceptional position as a missionary from this association at Ann 
Arbor, in Michigan, there is not, from the Alleghany mountains to the hither 
bank of the Mississippi, a solitary Cambridge man, that I know of, preaching 
to aay congregation of our faith ~^ not one ! Eliot is on the other batik \ 
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Haywood is in Kentucky. Brother Bingham is a burning and shining light, 
flinging its rays over the Rocky Mountains, and away off to the Pacific coast ; 
and byand-by, it will shine to China, when we get the Pacific Railroad, and 
Chicago is the great centre for the China trade. But I tell you it is true, that 
in our whole western country, you have not a single Cambridge man between 
the Aileghanies and this bank of the Mississippi, e\pept Brother Bingham and 
Brother Howard ; and Brother Howard, 1 believe, is not settled at present, 
but he is going right to Sheboygan — and a real, grand, good fellow he is. 
This is not as it should be, and we want to tell you, we Western men, that 
you will have to help us ; that you have got to inspire Cambridge to send us 
her grand men, to do what they can to cope with this great need throughout 
the West for these living ministers and living men. And Meadville will have 
to do better. I am a modest man, and therefore I won't say anything about 
myself, but I want to say this of the Meadville men ; that men like Brother 
Staples and Brother Camp are doing a good work ; but of the thirty-two 
ministers who are settled throughout our Western country, in the valley of the 
Mississippi and on the slopes of the Aileghanies, sixteen or seventeen, if not 
eighteen are men who have come from other parts, and have taken* those 
different churches that they have found needed ministers, and are doing the 
work of Him that sent them. 

Now, can't you give us good men out of New England, and by-and-by we 
will raise them up in the West. You know we can't raise them all up at 
once ; they have got to grow from infancy to boyhood, and from boyhood to 
manhood. When I began at Unity Church, I was very much troubled about the 
Sunday-school, and I said, " You must send your children to the Sunday-school. 
We must have a larger school. Ten or a dozen won't do at all." But they 
came to me and said, '' Don't be uneasy about the Sunday-school. You will 
get a Sunday-school — no doubt about that. We send all the children there 
are in the parish, and just as fast as any more grow up we will send them." 
It is so, I suppose, through the West. We shall get our Western men after 
a while, and I feel encouraged and heartened by the information that comes 
to us of Western men who are coming up to the work. We have been able 
to send down to Brother Hepworth's school, which I consider to be most 
hopeful for us in the way of raising up ministers for the work in the West, — 
we have sent down three good men, who will grow, under that influence, into 
what is wanted, and we hope to send a good many more, to be fitted to take 
the places that are opening, and carry on the work. 

Now, friends, we want your sympathy. We want you to feel, all the time, 
that there is something to be seen to, something that ought to be done, and 
shall be done. We have put the whole business of money into the hands of 
the Association, and if you want to go to heaven, and feel good when you get 
there, just put your hands deep into your pockets and help this great missionary 
work at the West. I tell you, the result will be just as it was in Yorkshire. 
A missionary who was pleading hard for money to send missionaries to the 
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heathen, told the people that whatever they gave the Lord in this way, he 
would give back twice over. Two boys were in the meeting and heard the 
story, and one said to the other, " suppose we try him." Said the other, — 
" I don't know how it will do, but if thee thinks so I will." They agreed 
they would try a sixpence, and they put their sixpence into the contribution 
box. Sometime during the week, — they were feeling very much disturbed 
about their sixpence — they thought the missionary had taken them in, — but, 
sometime during the week, a gentleman called to see them from the town 
from which they had come, and told them he had lately seen their father, 
who had done him some little courtesy, for which he would not take anything, 
and he wanted to give the boys a trifle. So he left five shillings, and went 
away. As soon as he had gone, one of the boys exclaimed, ** Just what he 
said, only more so ! More than we expected." " Oh ! " said the other, ** I 
wish we had put in a shilling." 

My friends, there is a serious edge to that story ; we may not see it yet a 
while, but the time will come when we shall every one wish we had done 
more and better, had contributed more generously of the means God has put 
at our disposal, when we see the mighty harvest that shall come from even 
our scant sowing. I think I told you once a very touching story that 1 
learned from one of our best and noblest Western men. He says that a long 
time ago the settlers about Pittsburg observed that every year a man came 
down into the valley, from away off in the Western wilderness, and went 
to the various farms and gathered the pomace from the cider mills until he 
got a stock of it, when he would plunge into the wilderness and be lost for a 
year. Nobody knew what he was doing, and people thought perhaps the 
man might be crazy. The Indians called him " big medicine man." That 
man went up between Pittsburg and Fort Wayne, and wherever he saw a line, 
sunny spot, he would be sure to plant some of his pomace, and when the 
emigrant went there, he found seedling orchards that this crazy man, as he 
was thought to be, had planted, waiting for him, and bringing forth their fruit 
year after year. That is what we are trying to do in the West. Help us to 
plant these orchards, and your children, and those near and dear to you, will 
go there and find churches planted, and this living grace of God abounding, 
and the blessing which you give now will come back to you tenfold, besides 
filling your hearts with joy unspeakable and full of glory. 
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APPEALS AMONG THE QUAKERS. 

*' And be these juggling fiends no more believ*d, 

That palter with us in a double sense \ 

That keep the word of promise to our ear, 

And break it to our hope." — Machetk^ ActJ^.y Scene 7. 

BONCCEUR," in his Essay on the " Shyster," in the June number of 
The Friend, furnishes, by way of illustration, what he regards as 
being a rare, though fair specimen, from the Hicksite Quakers of this City, 
of the monster he is delineating. 

The specimen he exhibits was formed in connection with the exercise of 
the right of appeal in the church government of the Society of Friends. 
But more familiarity with its practice in such connection, would have pre- 
vented " BoncoBur" from falling into the error of referring to this, as being 
an exceptional case, rather than as conforming to their general practice. 

The Society of Friends claims to be exceedingly guarded and love-in- 
spiring in its disownments, not intending to punish but to reclaim ; and 
declares among other things, it is the end of discipline in testifying disunity 
with any, that the subjects of it ''may be made sensible that they themselves 
are the sole cause of their separation from our religious fellowship and 
communion.'' Professedly, to guard against any mistakes, when a record of 
such disunity is made by a Monthly Meeting, the discipline provides that it 
shall not be final ; but that the individual concerned shall be notified thereof, 
and if dissatisfied, shall thereafter, within a specified time, have the right to 
appeal to superior Meetings. 

Appeals, however, among us, are exceedingly infrequent, (which is more 
than can be said of resignations of membership,) as there is now evidently 
more willingness manifested to get out of the society, than there is to enter 
or to stay in it. 

There have, perhaps, been eight or ten appeals which have reached the 
Yearly Meeting, within the last fifty years ; and the results of these 
would indicate that the privilege of appealing, as it has been conducted, is 
but a shyster one ; and as it was with the negro, in Judge Taney's opinion, 
with reference to the white man, so it is with appellants, in regard to the 
superior meeting, the former having no rights which the Yearly Meeting is 
bound to respect. Appeal proceedings, so far as we now remember, or have 
been able on inquiry to learn, having always resulted, when brought before the 
Yearly Meeting, adversely to the appellant. 

It will hardly be claimed, at this day, that all these cases ought so to have 
resulted. 

Subsequent events have shown, that in the case of Hannah Barnard, for 
instance, the judgment was an unrighteons and iniquitous one. But to come 
nearer to our own time, and to scenes in which some of the principal 
Mctors arc still living, we will point to the case of Isaac. T. Hopper. 
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One of his committee, (John J. Merritt, who, perhaps, did more than 
any other of them, to promote his disownment,) has since found it necessary 
to assure the family of Isaac, and also to declare publicly, that he now 
sees it was all wrong, and that the judgment rendered, possibly through his 
action, should have been reversed. So confirmed is the general sentiment of 
the Society to this effect, that a History of Friends, recently published by 
Samuel M. Janney, (an acknowledged authority and minister among them,) 
contains a memoir of Isaac T. Hopper, in which an account is given of his 
reception into membership by the Society, an approving allusion to his 
services in it, and an expression of confidence in the happy close of his 
eventful life. But not one word about his having been disowned by our 
Monthly, Quarterly, and Yearly Meetings. Thus omitting the very pro- 
ceeding, which, in such a connection, was the most important of all others, as 
it was this which would most fully incorporate him into the history of the 
Society of Friends. The book may have been written to sell,*and the narra- 
tive of these proceedings was, perhaps, regarded as being too painful or re- 
proachful to the Society to be recorded in any history of it which was designed 
to find purchasers among Friends, and for this, or some other reason, was 
entirely ignored, if not forgotten, by this faithful historian. 

And again, those of us who witnessed the effects of a resort, by Charles 
Marriott, to this proffered means of self-protection from wrong-doing, — the 
right of appeal, — will not be surprised by a reference to it, as having been 
the occasion of the premature realization by him, of the posthumous rewards 
of a well spent life. His sensitive nature, after meeting the fate which 
awaited all others who have sought redress in such an appeal, withered under 
its inflictions, and the occurring of his death, as it did shortly afterward, 
might well be ascribed to a broken heart. 

After such a succession of disappointments, we trust, if further appeals are 
made, they will be to develop the deformities of the system, and not to 
obtain relief from any supposed mis-judgment in the exercise of discipline. 

The case of John S. Roberts, is another which is unmistakably reproach- 
ful to the Society. He was disowned by the Yearly Meeting, on an appeal 
from its subordinate meetings, for allowing a piano to remain and be used in 
his house. If allowing this was wicked, more aggravated cases had at 
that time long existed, and since, without any change of discipline, they 
have become so common as to be unnoticed, and might be numbered by the 
hundred. 

But it is not needful to seek in even the recently past, for these shyster 
indications. There is a case which is now being nursed by the Yearly 
Meeting of New York, which shows that these characteristics of appeals 
are still the distinguishing features of them. 

We refer to that of Daniel H. Sutton, and believe that a brief history of 
it, before and since it reached the Yearly Meeting, would be of interest to 
most readers of The Friend. 
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When about ten years of age, Daniel went with his parents from West- 
chester County, N. Y., to reside in Fairfax County, Virginia, and remained 
there seven years. During the latter part of this time he was employed in 
distributing young trees for Chalkley Gillingham, a nursery-man, near 
Mount Vernon. In 1 860, he came to Brooklyn to reside, and before the 
family became settled, he .ost the guardianship of a judicious mother, 
through her death, which occurred at the house of John J. Merritt. Soon 
afterward the war broke out, and reading of the troubles, amid the scenes 
with which he was so familiar, so awakened his patriotisqn, that while still 
in the eighteenth year o his age, he volunteered for the aid of his bleeding 
country. He was ordered to the home of his boyhood, where his knowledge, 
of what to our folks was an obscure locality, made him especially useful as a 
guide or scout, to which duties he was mostly assigned. In less than two 
years he was twice wounded, the last time disabled, and for this cause was 
honorably discharged. He afterwards lived about two years in Brooklyn, 
and then removed to Chicago, where he now resides. 

Without any effort to convince him of his having erred ; in twelfth 
month, 1866, he then being a man, though a very young one, was disowned 
by the Monthly Meeting of New York, for having been a soldier while he 
was a boy ! 

It seemed to him that this proceeding was not in accordance with the 
discipline, and he appealed to the Quarterly Meeting, requesting his relative, 
and the friend of his departed mother, John J. Merritt, on account of the re- 
moteness of his own residence, to represent him before that meeting. 

The Quarterly Meeting permitted him to appear by a representative, and 
made a minute to that effect ; but its committee declined so to hear him ; 
and at a meeting, at which -'bout one-half of those appointed to the duty 
were in attendance, they proceeded with one side of the case, and delegated 
one of their number to sign a report on behalf of the committee, in favor 
of confirming the judgment of the subordinate meeting. 

The report conveyed the impression, that it declared the judgment of the 
whole committee, instead of the mere opinion of but one-half of them. 

On being informed of the facts, the Quarterly Meeting returned the report 
to the committee, with instructions to give the case further attention. 

The committee again met, and again refused to hear any thing from 
Daniel's representative, which was not in writing, and addressed by Daniel 
himself, directly to themselves ; thus shutting out most of the explanation 
which would have been made to them. The renewed adverse report was 
at this time confirmed by the Quarterly Meeting, perhaps because the clerk 
precipitately proceeded to other business, without allowing time for delibera- 
tion, or the expression of adverse sentiment, if, through the explanation of 
the then existing facts, which was again made by John J. Merritt, any such 
existed. Daniel H. Sutton hereupon gave notice of his intention to appeal to 
the Yearly Meeting. His appeal was prepared and placed in the hands of the 
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clerk of the Yearly Meering. When the case was called, through being 
presented on the minutes of the Quarterly Meeting, which had been directed 
to the Yearly Meeting, the clerk informed that the appeal had been mislaid ! 
As it was not read in the Yearly Meeting, and Friends ought to be made 
acquainted with its contents, we have procured a copy, which we here sub- 
join, as also a letter of John J. Merritt to Daniel H. Sutton, informing the 
latter of the progress of his case, and the action of his agent on his behalf. 
It will be perceived that the case is adjourned until another year. 

APPEAL OF DANIEL H. SUTTON. 
To tkt Tearly Meeting of New York^ to be held in Fifth month , 1868. 

Dear Friends, — In accordance with the notice heretofore given by me, to the Quarterly 
Meeting of Westbury, of my being dissatisfied with its judgment, in the case which was 
brought before it, upon my appeal to it, and of my intention to appeal from such judgment 
unto your body, I herewith offer you such an appeal, asking of you to review the action of 
your subordinate meetings, in the treatment of my case. 

Being entirely inexperienced in such matters, and a thousand miles removed from my 
natural friends, who could, perhaps, advise me better, I have sought the aid of a clerical one, 
who has given to my appeal the intelligible form in which it is being presented to you. 

I reside in Chicago, and the different members of my family are dependant upon my daily 
abor for their support ; that I am now, as I have heretofore been, when my case was before 
the respective meetings which have given attention to it, unable to travel so great a distance, 
and incur so large an expense as would be needful, to give my personal attendance to these 
meetings and committees. Under such circumstances, I appeared at the Quarterly Meeting, 
by requesting one of its members to represent me. He did this, and was recognized by the 
Meeting as such representative, but its Committee refused to hear me through bim^ and through 
such refusal my case was resulted in the Committee on but little more than a one sided pre- 
sentation of it. 

Believing that the necessities of my family, and my duty to provide for them, should not 
prevent mt from prosecuting, in accordance with the provision of discipline, an appeal for 
the protection of my right of membership in the Society into which I was born, I have, as 
before, requested John J. Merritt to represent me, to far as he may be permitted to do it, 
efore you and the committees which may be appointed by you, for the investigation of this 
matter. 

If my proceeding in this manner is not satisfactory to you, and you prefer a correspondence 
directly with myself, I would ask of you to furnish me with the minutes of your subordinate 
meetings, and the allegations of their committees, that when required to do so, I may un- 
derstandingly respond to them. I should at this time have been prepared to do this, but my 
application to the same effect, made to the Quarterly Meeting, to which the notice of my 
intention to appeal was given, has been unanswered. 

I have thus done what I can, to relieve you of the necessity of a personal interview ; and 
if it is not satis^ctory, and you deem that the matter cannot be decided without a personal 
interview, you must come to Chicago, for I cannot possibly come to you. 

I am, respectfully, your firiend, 

Chicago, Fifth Mo., i^th, 1868. DANIEL H. SUTTON. 

LETTER OF JOHN J. MERRITT. 

New York, Fifth Mo. 31ST, 1868. 
Dear Camtin^ Daniel H. Sutton, — Yearly Meeting is over, and thou art still a member of the 
Society of Friends, thy life in it having been continued by the action of the Meeting for one 
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more year. Thy appeal was placed in the hands of the Clerk, for the purpose of being laid 
before the Meeting, but when called up by the reading of the minutes of the Quarterly Meet- 
ing, the Clerk stated that he had received such a paper, but he had mislaid it. He would 
therefore state its contents, from which it appears that an appeal had been made by thee, and 
that I had been appointed as thy representative. The Meeting made a minute of the fact; 
asserting thy right to appear by representative, but alleging that such represenutive must be a 
member of the Yearly Meeting, and being informed that I was not, it appdnted a committee 
to notify thee of its conclusion, and then deferred the consideration of the subject to their 
meeting of another year. 

All this I learned unofficially, and from out of doors report. 

It seemed to me that in thus deferring thy appeal, on a mis-statement in reference to my 
being a member, they were doing thee an injustice, and I therefore went on fourth day to their 
meeting, and sitting near the centre of the house, until after the Clerk read the opening 
minutes, I walked up into the gallery, and said that there was a matter upon which I desired 
to address them, partaking somewhat of the nature of a personal explanation, and I would ask 
their indulgence while I briefly presented it. Before I had finished my introduction, or there 
had been any response to it, the firont door opened, and some women Friends entered on a 
preaching expedition. I told them I perceived other business was approaching, and I would 
retire until that was disposed of. I returned to my seat, procured my hat, and went to the 
outside of the house. 

A delay of about an hour occurred, when the women came out, and I went in. I returned 
my hat to George Merritt, who sat next to where I did, and again went up into the gallery. 
George T. Trimble promptly called out to the Clerk to proceed with the business. I as 
promptly commeiiced addressing the meeting, — ^saying, they could see from my having with- 
drawn on the introduction of other business, that I had no intention of attending their meet- 
ing, or forcing myself upon them, when other business was properly before it than that upon 
which it was my wish to address them. I had said it involved something approaching a 
personal explanation. I would add, that it had no reference to any thing pertaining to my 
personal interest. It did not refer to my own personal case, but to a matter which interested 
the meeting at large, and which I believed should now engage its attention. I would, there- 
fore, ask the meeting^s permission to address it. This was promptly met by objections from 
the gallery and its neighborhood ; and after listening to them until it became evident that 
there would be no sufficient counter expression, I told the meeting, that it seemed to me to 
be its judgment, that my request should not be granted. I accepted what we had heard, as 
being an expression of the refusal of the Yearly Meeting to give me the permission asked 
for, and I should act upon it as being such an expression. And now, as the indulgence had 
been denied to me as a favor, I should claim it as a right, and should proceed on that ground 
to address them. There was considerable of a breeze before, but this brought on a fearful 
tempest. Some of my Dear Friends were almost beside themselves with what seemed to be 
rage, and a determination that I should not be heard. 

I knew that such violence would soon exhaust itself, and calmly awaited its subsidence; 
and after some considerable delay, and several unsuccessful attempts at making myself heard, 
I obtained a hearing, only because they could not prevent me from doing it, and on the 
ground of its being the easiest way of getting rid of me. I told them I wished to speak to 
them on the appeal of Daniel H. Sutton, which I understood had been temporarily disposed 
of by the meeting, though, I believed, it had not yet been properly presented to it. I would 
indicate the usual course of proceeding in cases of appeal, and the peculiarities in this par- 
ticular case, which had brought me to such a conclusion. 

In case of disowument, the discipline gave to the disowned party, if dissatisfied, the right 
of appeal to a superior meeting, requiring of. the appellant a notice to the subordinate meeting 
of his intention to appeal. When such notice is given to a Ji^uarterly Meeting, a minute of 
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it is made, and a committee is appointed to attend the Yearly Meeting, with the minutes 
of the subordinate meetings, and also to give such explanations as may be desired. A copy 
of this minute is forwarded to the Yearly Meeting, and it is usual, after the reading of the 
several minutes from the (Quarterly Meetings, if an appeal is indicated in any of them, for the 
Clerk of the Yearly Meeting to invite the piesence of the appellant in the meeting j and on 
his appearing, to inquire of him if he intends to prosecute his appeal. If he responds in the 
affirmative, the appeal has been formally, though verbally, made by him, and further proceed- 
ings can be properly taken. But it is this appearance and answer which constitute the appeal ; 
not the notice of intention merely to the Quarterly Meeting. Should the expected appellant 
fail in every way to appejr, there would be no action required on behalf of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, not even a minute in the case, for the expressed intention to appeal would have failed 
without being perfected; more than its announcement being needful to its vitality. 

In the caso of Daniel H. Sutton, he had been unable to attend in person, but had sent a 
written appeal, which had been placed in the hands of the Clerk, and as he said, mislaid by 
him. The Clerk thereupon assumed to represent Daniel H. Sutton, by stating to the meeting 
his recollections of the contents of this appeal ; and the meeting accepted of this represen- 
tation, and proceeded as if the appeal had been actually made unto it. 

But Daniel H. Sutton did not wish the Clerk to represent him. He had chosen somebody 
else; he bad selected me ; and in the absence of the paper and the representative, the appeal 
never properly came before the meeting. Such informality might be excusable and innocent, 
in a case where there was full unity of feeling and of sentiment, but this would not apply in 
the matter of an appeal, where the parties were differing, and this diflerence was the very 
question which was to be determined by the Yearly Meeting. 

For one of the party appealed from, to assume, without authority, to represent the other 
in his absence, and to be permitted so to act, would be equivalent to a denial of justice. There 
could be no fair adjudication in this way. 

If the paper, after being placed in the hands of the Clerk, was mislaid, the consideration 
of the matter should have been deferred until the paper could be found, or the representative 
chosen by Daniel H. Sutton have been produced. 

The Yearly Meeting, on such a presentation of the case, as I have described, decided that 
an appellant might, under some circumstances, appear by a representative, who should be a 
member of this Yearly Meeting. They further decided that Daniel H Sutton might so appear. 
They were informed that he had selected as his representative, John J. Merritt, and they 
were then told that be was not a member of our society, and thereupon deferred the case until 
next year. 

1, John J. Merritt, could say to them, that they had been misinformed as to my not being a 
member, as I was such now, and always had been one. True, I had been disowned by New 
York Monthly Meeting, so far as a Monthly Meeting could disown any one ; but the action 
of Monthly Meetings was not final, unless it was acquiesced in by the individual, or he ne- 
glected the appointed means for preserving his right. The discipline gave to a disowned 
person the right of appeal, on certain conditions, and when they were complied with, the 
judgment of the Monthly Meeting was suspended and inoperative, until it should be con- 
firmed by its superior meetings. 

An appeal had been taken by myself, and was yet undetermined ; thus I was now as much a 
member .of society as any individual it it. I could, therefore, now, by the recorded decision 
of the Yearly Meeting, rightly represent Daniel H. Sutton, and the consideration of his case 
should now be resumec^ by the meeting. 

I had claimed before the meeting the right thus to be there, and address them as I was 
doing. Let us examine tlili. Our discipline says, *' after the case of an offender is brought to a 
meeting, he is not to attend any of our meetings of discipline.** 

It is not for me, to assume to point out what was the meaning of th(Me who framed this 
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discipline, otherwise than by a reference to itself'; 0lkt I have a perfect right to reier to its 
language, and give to it any fair construction, as being their meaning ; and this langoage 
admits of no other construction than that it is intended to confine our busineu meetings to 
those who are clean-handed, who have never committed an offence against the discipline, to 
the extent of having a charge of one brought to the meeting. It matters not at to what dis* 
position may be made of the charge, if it is carried to the meeting, the offender is not to 
attend any of our meetings of discipline. 

By this clause of discipline, all you who have had your cases before a meeting, as ofienders, 
would be excluded from this meeting, and you are not rightly here in attendance. And this 
is all that our discipline says upon this subject, with one single exception. It afterwards, in 
another clause, gives to an appellant the right to attend the meeting, while his committee is 
being appointed. Daniel H. Sutton then has the right to be here, and your having decided that 
he is so circumstanced, that he can rightly appear by a representative, gives to his representative 
the right to be here j and if Daniel H. Sutton has the right to be here, and also to select 
a representative, if he cannot attend in person \ it cannot be otherwise than a right with him, 
to select as his representative, a person circumstanced with reference to the society precisely as 
he is himself. If his own position does not exclude him, a similar position cannot exclude 
his representative, circumstanced in this respect precisely as is Daniel H. Sutton. We have 
each been disowned, and being dissatisfied with the judgment of the meeting, in our re 
spective cases, have each appealed to a superior meeting. 

It is therefore my right thus to appear and address you on his behalf. I regret that yon 
should have felt it to be disturbing to you, and trust that you will find that I have not harmed 
you by what I have done. I have said what I have with the kindest of feeling, and with a 
desire to avert what, if persisted in, will, I fear, prove to be a dilemma of consuntly increasing 
difficulty. 

Believing that I had said enough to demonstrate the propriety of the meeting recaUling thy 
case, I retired, that the deliberations might be unembarrassed by my company. In passing 
toward the door I paused to obtain my hat from my son, and the hand which I extended for 
it was grasped and sympathetically pressed by a minister from another Yearly Meeting, who 
had taken the seat which was at first occupied by myself. He was one who had heretofore 
himself suffered largely in feeling and reputation, through the action of some oflicials of the 
Society. Another Friend, near the door, in a suppressed voice told me, while passing him, he 
was glad that I had been able to relieve my mind. These were the only indicated results of 
my efforts on thy behalf, and I afterwards learned that soon after I withdrew, the meeting pro* 
ceeded with its usual routine of business, and that thy case was not subsequently resumed by 
it. It will therefore be a case of suspended animation for the ensuing twelve months. 

This action of the meeting is a denial of thy right to select some one of thy own choosing 
to represent THEE — THYSELF — not THEM, except that it may be done from among tkem* 
selveSf and, therefore, from among their own instruments — a caution which would seem cer- 
tain to ensure their own safety, however much it may embarrass thee in thy pursuit of 
justice. 

I would suggest thy selecting, as such representative, the Friend who has already acted in 
the before-unheard-of duplicate characters of overseer and also of committee-man in thy case, 
him from whose judgment thou art in fact appealing, as being likely to be most satisfactory to 
the meeting, and speedily effective in attaining the consummation at which it appears to be 
aiming ; this being, not an unprejudiced examination of the case, aided by the representative 
of thy choice, but the confirmation of the judgment of their subordinate meetings. 

In conclusion, I wish thee much joy as the attendant of what I should be glad to believe 
will prove to be a season of but patient waiting with thee, and remain thy Friend, 

J. J. M. 
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THE CHINESE CLASSICS, 

With a translation, critical and exegetical notes. Prolegomena, and copious indexes. 
By James Legge, D. D., in 7 vols. 

Vol. I containing Confucian Analects, the Great Learning and the Doctrine of the 
Mean. Hong Kong : at the Author^ s, London : Trubner W Co., 60 Pater- 
noster Row, 1 86 1. Dedicated to the Hon. Joseph Jardine. 

ni'^HE Chinese Classics consist of " The Five King" and " The Four 
•^ Shoo," — sometimes described by Chinese writers as " the warp and 
the woof;" for the term King denotes primarily the warp threads of a web, 
and when applied to a book, gives it a regulative authority, in correspondence 
with this idea. 

" The Five-King" are, 

1. The Yih, or Book of Changes. 

2. The Shoo, or Book of History. 

3. The She, or Book of Poetry. 

4. The Le Ke, or Record of Rites. 

5. The Ch'un Ts'ew, or Spring and Autumn. — A chronicle extending 

from 721 to 480 B. c. 

It is common to ascribe all these books to Confucius ; even Loomis in 
his recent abridgement carelessly falls into this error. Only the fifth can, 
with any probability, be attributed to him. Much of the " Record of Rit?s" 
was written by a later pen ; and of the other three, only the Yih, shows an 
addition from his hand. In one word, these were the books which 
Confucius found in existence, and according to which he regulated his own 
life. Indeed, he pored so steadfastly over the " Book of Changes," that the 
leathern thongs which bound his own copy together, are said to have been 
thrice worn out. 

" The Four Shoo," is an abbreviation for " The Books o{ the Four Phi- 
losophers." We have, 

1. The Lun Yu, or Confucian Analects. 

2. The Ta Hco, or Great Learning. — The work of Tsang Sin, a disciple 

of Confucius, or of K'ung Keih. 

3. The Chung Yung, or Doctrine of the Mean. — Written by his grand- 

son, K'ung Keih. 

4. The works of Mencius. 

It will be evident that this is an imperfect classification, for the " Great 
Learning," and the " Doctrine of the Mean," are both included in the 
" Record of Rites," or the 4th of the " Five King," and prove conclusively 
that Confucius had nothing to do with its authorship. At different times, 
between his day and the present, the Chinese Canon has varied. In the 
earliest time, we had the Six, and then the Nine King, and a little before 
the birth of Confucius (that is, in 650 b.c.) we find Thirteen ! 
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In the Memoirs of the Han Dynasty, published at the very commence- 
ment of the Christian era, we find these lines : 

'* After the death of Confucius there was an end of his exquisite words; 
and when his seventy disciples had passed away, violence began to be done 
to their meaning." 

In the time of the Emperor Heaov-woo, (139-86 b. c.) portions of 
books being missing, and ** music and ceremony suffering greatly," he caused 
a prolonged search to be made for dispersed and missing slips and tablets, 
and caused " Repositories'* to be built, and provided copyists to transcribe 
them. This seems to have been the first Chinese library. A special board 
was appointed 135 b. c, to edit and take charge of the Five Sacred King. 
It took many generations to perfect this work, which was carried out by the 
first and second dynasties of the Han family, and was the result of the 
popular indignation, felt against Chi-hoang-ti, the first Hero-King of the 
house of T'sin, who united the Empire, built the Chinese wall to protect 
the people from the Tartars, and burnt all the sacred books, out of pure 
digust at learning, about 212 b. c. The enthusiasm felt for the revival of 
literature was extraordinary. Even the Emperors joined in discussion of the 
text, and in 178 of our era, the Emperor Heaov ling, had the restored text 
of the Five King cut into stone, in three different kinds of characters. Since 
then, the text has suffered no greater change than our English Bible, since 
the time or King James. 

The *' slips and tablets" referred to, were precisely the same bamboo 
records which are used in the schools of Calcutta to-day, and it must be con- 
fessed, that they offered some temptation to an incendiary. The prime 
minister, Le Sze, was not content with burning the books. He put to death 
all persons who discussed or debated the contents of She and Shoo ; whoever 
did not obey the order within thirty days, was branded and sent to labor on 
the great wall for four years. The scholars were brave and faithful ; four 
hundred and sixty who violated the prohibition, were buried alive in pits . 
the Emperor's son interfered in their behalf, and was banished to military 
employment on the great wall. Three years after this edict, the tyrant 
died. It was impossible that his best efforts should have made the destruc- 
tion complete in so short a time ; and it was only eleven years before a more 
popular dynasty began the great work of recension. 

In connection with the Life of Confucius, it is proper to consider three of 
the Nine Chinese Classics. The " Confucian Analects," which may be 
described as the recollections of others concerning Confucius, ** The Great 
Learning," and the ** Doctrine of the Mean." 

One hundred and fifty-three years before Christ, the King of Loo wished to 
enlarge his palace, and for that purpose, undertook to pull down a part of an 
old house belonging to the Kung family, in which Confucius had once lived. 
He found in the walls, where they had been hidden from the tyrant of T'sin, 
copies of the Shoo- King, of the Ch'un Ts'cw, or Spring and Autumn, of 
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the Analects, and a minor King, called the *' Classic of Filial Piety." But 
these were written in an ancient wedge-shaped character, fallen oil of use, 
and no longer intelligible to scholars, who termed it scornfully, " the tadpole." 
The King of Loo restored these autographs to the head of the Kung 
family, and in obedience to an imperial order, the Duke of Kung devoted 
himself to the study of the old characters, and finally published a work in ex- 
planation of them. 

Dr. Legge believes the copy of the Analects, so found, to be in the auto- 
graph of the original compiler, — but who was he ? We arc obliged to settle 
the question, on just such grounds, as decide against the authenticity of the 
first two chapters of Matthew. 

In the Vlllth book of the Analects, a dying man is visited by Mang- 
King. Now Mang-King was the posthumous title of a man, who was alive 
fifty years after the death of Confucius. Again, parts of the XlXth chapter 
carry us down to a time when the first disciples had schools of their own. 
In the Xlth book, the second paragraph of which is evidently a note thrown 
into the text, the names of** the ten" are enumerated, in a manner hardly pos- 
sible if they were alive. One of the ten was young at the time of The Master's 
death, and lived seventy five years after him. So we can hardly suppose that 
The Analects took its present form within a century of the death of Confucius. 
It was written originally by many hands, or it would not be so full of repeti- 
tions, and finally found an accomplished editor, for the Chinese delight in 
the elegance of its style. The history of the text is as tedious a matter as 
that of other holy books. 

The stone slabs, set up 175 a d., were followed by another set, completed 
in 240 A. D., but in these the still older form of letters, called ** the tadpole," 
was used. In a. d. 836, a new set were cut, but only in one character, and 
this set, known as the tablets of Shen, may be traced 10 a very late date. 
They were in exact conformity to what is called the Ch'ing Heun text. 

It would be useless to enumerate the native Editors, but it must be said in 
passing, that all native scholars who have written since the introduction of 
Christianity, unconsciously blend unauthorized ideas of God and Destiny, 
with their expositions of the Confucian philosophy. 

In regard to ** The Great Learning," we put the estimate of Chinese 
scholars into our table, and ascribe it to Tsang Sin, but the authorship is by 
no means certain. Ancient tradition ascribed it, as well as the ** Doctrine of 
the Mean," to K*ung Keih, the grandson of Confucius. 

The extravagant estimates of the Chinese cannot be endorsed by any 
foreign reader of this book. It may concern eternal verities, but they are 
set forth like commonplaces. Like every thing Confucian, it absolutely lacks 
all inspiration. It is a faithful reflection, nevertheless, of ** The MasterV 
best teachings. *• To teach love for the people, and to rest in the highest ex- 
cellence," was its aim, but it was evidently written for the Emperor, and 
loses much practical value on that account. It will be fovitxd v.o %.vit\V^^ ^^ 
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personal example, a power which that does not possess, and in the seven 
steps lai^down for the attainment of its object, we do not see much evidence 
of exact perception. They are, 

1. The investigation of things. 

2. The completion of knowledge. 

3. The sincerity of the thoughts. 

4. The rectifying of the heart. 

5. The cultivation of the person. 

6. The regulation of the family. 

7. The government of the state. 

In the course of it, the golden rule (under the title of ihe measuring 
square) is applied, but in its negative form. The author conceives nobly of 
the object of Government. He insists on personal excellence. It must be 
the out'growth of sincerity, and measured by what he would ask for him- 
self, — but the work is only a fragment, — and cannot be called exact or 
logical. Virtue is made to depend almost absolutely on intelligence and 
culture ; according to Confucius, the " light'* is the " life," but how much 
more practical the Christian formula, " the life is the light of men." 

We come now to the " Doctrine of the Mean," the authorship of which 
is attributed, without dispute, to K'ung Keih, the grandson of Confucius. 
He was the son of that unhappy Le, who never heard a word from his 
great father, that a stranger might not have shared. His father died early, 
and he one day delighted his grandfather, with whom he spent a great deal 
of time, by remarking, " That it was a degenerate son who could not carry 
the fagot his father had gathered and prepared ! " " How do you know all 
my thoughts?" exclaimed Confucius, and, smiling, he added, " Now I may 
rest without anxiety ! " There seem to have been some ascetic traits in 
K'ung Keih's character. When living in extreme poverty he accepted rice 
from a friend, but when another took courage and sent him wine, he refused 
it. He forgave his mother an improper marriage, and received meekly the 
ceremonial rebuke which forbade him to bewail her in the temple of Kung. 
He would not permit his own son to lament his divorced mother. Altogether 
the Kung family seem to have made rather uncomfortable husbands. One 
significant saying is reported of him. He could not live without ''praise of 
men." In the case of a man «' who gets up at cock-crow to pursue virtue, 
and is constant to it till midnight," he observes, " If such a one say that he 
does- not wish men to know it, lest they might praise him, I must say of him 
that if he be not deceitful, he is stupid." 

The •* Doctrine of the Mean," is a book which would be much better 
understood, if its title were translated, " The Path, or Course of the Mean.'' 
The grandson of Confucius, or his immediate descendants, intrusted this 
work to Mencius, and the ideas developed in it, are eminently characteristic 
of that philosopher. 
The great reform which Mencius worked in China, is said to have be 
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based upon a faith in the essential goodness of human nature. The founda- 
tion for it all is to be found in this Essay, where, rightfully or not, ^le ideas 
are ascribed to Confucius. Certainly Confucius never pressed them. ** The 
nature of man is received from God. Conduct in accordance with it leads 
through the proper path. The regulation of that path is self-culture." 
This is our own free, but intelligible version of the beginning of the 
Treatise. There are many evident inconsistencies. If the ** Course of the 
!S4ean" is so natural, why is it only an equilibrium between two extremes ? 
Five chapters which follow the 20th, said to be quoted from Confucius, 
throw no new light on the matter ; and in the 24th there is a ridiculous 
descent from the dignity of the theme. What Jesus meant when he said, 
** If thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be full of light," Confucius 
says in the words, " It is characteristic of the most complete sincerity to 
be able to foreknow," and then we are led to ** evil omens" to divination 
by means of mil-foil and the tortoise ! 

Without sharing Dr. Legge*s objection to the doctrine of the essential 
goodness of human nature, we agree with him in thinking that the author of 
this book has done his utmost to puff* up the fancies of his countrymen. 

We conclude this section of the subject by selections and new translations 
from the three books under consideration, which will enable our readers to 
judge them for themselves. It is very common for the advocates of Con- 
fucius to insist that the best parts of his wisdom are not quoted or translated. 
We will not leave ourselves open to that reproach. We will select the very 
best passages that we can find, in the complete works, and also occasionally — 
to show how far these books can stand comparison with such as are elsewhere 
called Holy, — we shall select some of the very silliest. 

From the Analects of Confucius, 
BOOK I. 

Ch. 2. '< The superior man bends his attention to what is radical. That 
being established, all practical courses naturally grow up." (But this radical- 
ism, it will be found, is not dangerous.) " Filial piety and fraternal sub- 
mission ! — are they not the root of all benevolent actions ?" 

A very false idea of Confucian philosophy would arise, if we quoted only 
the first paragraph. 

Ch. 8. " Hold faithfulness and sincerity as first principles. Have no 
friends not equal to yourself." 

** When you have faults, do not fear to abandon them." 

9. '* Let there be a careful attention to the funeral rites due to parents. 
Let them be followed, when long gone, with the ceremonies of sacrifice ; 
then the virtue of the people will resume its proper excellence." 

II. " The Master said, ' While a man's father is alive, look at the bent 
of his will ; when his father is dead, look at his conduct. If for three years, 
he does not alter from the way of his father, he may be called filial,^ " 
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1 6. '' The Master said, ' I will not be afflicted at men's not knowing me. 
I will be afflicted that I do not know men.' " 
BOOK If. 

Ch. 6 " Mang-Woo asked what filial piety was. The Master said, 
'Parents are anxious lest their children should be sick.*" (Evidently an 
enigma.) 

15. "Learning without thought is labor lost. Thought without learning 
is perilous." 

24. ** To see what is right, and not to do it, is a want of courage." 
BOOK III. 

Ch. 17. " Tszc-Kung wished to do away with the offering of a sheep on 
the first of every month. The Master said, * Tsze, you love the sheep — I 
love the ceremony.' " 
BOOK IV. 

Ch. 3. *' It is only the truly virtuous man who can love or who can htte 
others." 

6. " The Master said, * I have not seen a person who loved virtue, or who 
hated what was not virtuous.' " 

16. " The superior man is conversant with righteousness, the mean man 
with gain." 

22. " The Master said, * The reason why the ancients did not readily 
give utterance to their words, was that they feared lest their actions should 
not come up to them.' " 

26. " In serving a Prince, frequent remonstrances lead to disgrace. 
Between friends, frequent reproofs to distance. '^ 

BOOK V. 

Ch. 9. " Rotten wood cannot be carved." 

10. " Tsze-Kung said, ' What I do not wish men to do to me, I also wish 
not to do to them.' " 

'• The Master said, ' Tsze, you have not attained to that.' " 

20. " The Master said, * When good order prevailed in his country, 
Ning Woo acted the part of a wise man. When his country was in disorder, 
he acted the part of a stupid one. Others may equal his wisdom ; but they 
cannot equal his stupidity.' " 

27. " The Master said, * In ten families there may be found one hon- 
orable and sincere as I am, but not one so fond of learning.' " 

BOOK VI. 

Ch. 18. " The Master said, * They who know the truth arc not equal to 
those who love it; those who love it are not equal to those who find pleasure 



in it.' " 



28. " To be able to judge of others by what is nigb in ourselves, this may 
be called the art of virtue." 

(Conclusion in our next number.) 
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THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
Article XVI. The Marvellous Narratives. 

(II. — Direct application to Gospel Text. Idea of the Myth.) 

IN our last article we described in detail as much as possible the nature of 
the myth. In the present article we shall continue the subject by giving 
some reasons for believing that the mythical interpretation should be applied 
to the New Testament — /. e., that the marvellous stor'ies of the Gospels are, 
in general, myths, as heretofore described. 

(tf.) The mythical interpretation appears to be necessitated by the refuta- 
tion of the two other systems, the literal and the naturalistic. The literal or 
supernatural mode is refuted by the argument which invalidates the credibility 
of miracles : the naturalistic mode is refuted by the utterly worthless and un- 
historical character of its results, as well as by its gross violations of the plain 
language and intention of the record. But if the literal mode, which makes 
the narrative all fact, and the naturalistic mode, which makes the narrative 
part fact and part fiction, be abandoned, there is left only the view tnat the 
narrative is wholly fictitious. But if the narrative is wholly fictitious, it must 
be an intentional and deliberate fiction, — which is refuted by many critical 
facts, by the general air of honesty of purpose, and by the known character 
of some of the witnesses, and is now held by very few, if any, authorities of 
any weight whatever ; or it must be an unconscious and unintentional fiction, 
implicitly accepted by the author as fact, — and this falls under the notion of 
the myth. When, therefore, the literal and naturalistic methods fail, the only 
alternative left is the mythical. 

(3.) The Gospels are the sacred books of a religion, the oracles of a new 
faith, a new form and institution also, which over-ran the earth. But all re- 
ligions have issued forth from myths : all old religious records and sacred 
documents abound in mythical stories. Every religion appears first as an 
infant wrapped in the swaddling clothes of fiction. By these shape and size 
are concealed and mystery preserved. Only much later in life does religion 
appear arrayed in such garments as betray the form ; and, last of all, the 
courageous sculpture of philosophy undertakes the figure in its own naked and 
magnificent proportions. Religions and races are usually young, or at least 
immature, together. All religions, therefore, display in their beginning the 
traits which mirk the youth of races; and these are poetry, fancy, myth, 
personification. Such a people are conscious oi personality in themselves, but 
have not attained the idea of law outside of themselves ; all phenomena, 
therefore, especially the strange, unknown, or startling, and, above all, the 
circumstances or forms closely connected with the popular religion, are referred 
directly to the agency of arbitrary personal action — /. r., to the immediate in- 
terference of deity. This tendency is so natural to the uninstructed and 
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devout people that the scientific idea has been growing for centuries in the 
learned classes side by side with the belief in the supernatural, yet unshaken 
in the breasts of the unlettered population. Now, why should it be imagined 
that this tendency to myths which is the characteristic of every other religion 
has been escaped altogether by the Christian religion? To reply, that 
Christianity is the one true religion is to say nothing to the purpose, since 
the truth may surely be united with some mythical element: a form or faith 
of the most unquestionable divine origin does not necessarily thereby preclude 
from its records ali legendary accretion, and the question becomes one of 
amount ; while the presumption is that at least some will be found, because, 
however divine a religion may be in its origin or revelation, it is impossible 
to deny that it appears subject to human conditions in its transmission. 

(r. ) But if we should, therefore, expect more or less of mythical narrative 
in the Christian, as in all other, religious records, the probability is greatly 
increased by the character of the people among whom Christianity arose. 
Among the Greeks, who developed into comparative proficiency in all 
branches of art, learning, and philosophy, the popular religion overflowed 
with myths most implicitly believed. How much more, then, were these to 
be expected in the Hebrew theocracy, where fiie, fancy and song reigned 
always supreme, where philosophy never reared its head, and the historic 
idea was never realized ? The Hebrews were an essentially believing people; 
and while no more credulous, doubtless, than the Greek, and exhibiting 
even less mythopocic fertility than that polytheistic race which boasts the 
highest secular, epic and lyric poetry in the world, yet the very monotheism 
of the Hebrew made his mythical credence more crystalline and enduring; 
and it is quite certain that the Greek possessed, far more than the Hebrew, 
the mental and historical elements that enabled him to outgrow and finally 
repudiate his myths. The Hebrew was naturally tenacious, conservative, 
theocratically patriotic, and he shared the utter credulity and somewhat rank 
imagination which has distinguished eastern races in general, and characterize, 
with some variations, the primitive ages of all races. The Hindoos present 
an instructive analogy : I cite an authority quoted by Grote (vol. i., p. 343 ; 
Am. ed.): "Any Englishman can easily conceive a poet, in his highest 
calenture of the brain, addressing the ocean as a steed that knows his rider, 
and patting the crested billow as his flowing mane ; but he must come ro 
India to understand how every individual of a whole community of many 
millions can address a fine river as a living being — a sovereign princess who 
hears and understands all they say, and exercises a kind of local superintend- 
ence over their afi^airs, without a single temple in which her image is wor- 
shipped or a single priest to profit by the delusion. As in the case of the 
Ganges, it is the river itself to whom they address themselves, and not to any 
deity residing in it, or presiding over it, — the stream itself is the deity which 
fills their imaginations and receives their homage." And again : ** With the 
Hindoos^ the greater the improbability the more monstrous and preposterous 
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the fiction — the greater is the charm it has over their minds ; and the greater 
their learning in the Sanscrit the more are they under the influence of this 
charm. *■•■■•■ The analogies of nature are never for a moment considered : 
nor do questions of probability or possibility, according to those analogies, 
ever obtrude to dispel the charm with which they are so pleasingly bound. 
They go on thr5ugh life reading and talking of these monstrous fictions, which 
shock the taste and understanding of other nations, without ever questioning 
the truth of one single incident, or hearing it questioned" (/^/V., p. 431). 
Such, no doubt, will answer for a picture — scarcely, if any, exaggerated — of 
the state of the Hebrew mind in the time of Jesus i* and so evidently are 
myths to be expected in the Hebrew history and sacred books that very many 
eminent authorities who still contend for the truth of the Gospel miracles 
have long ago remanded to the domain of myths many or most of the marvels 
of the Old Testament. But the presumption is in favor of a similar treatment 
of both the Old and the New Testaments, and the Gospels must make out 
their case in respect to this special, and to us unreasonal, exemption. 

(^.) But not only was there thus no doubting, questioning, and examining 
spirit to be found in the society in which the Gospels arose ; there was, on 
the other hand, present in it an exceptional and peculiar element which 
tended powerfully to the production of mythopocic fertility, and would act 
directly to repress doubt, if any should perchance happen to arise. I refer to 
the Messianic hopes and expectations of the Hebrews, which in the time of 
Jesus had produced a state of intense and feverish excitement and expectancy. 
Daily and hourly they looked for the advent of their great national deliverer. 
They thought themselves on the eve of the re-establishment of David*s line 
with royal glory and magnificence. The chosen people should be again illus- 
trious. Every line and word and letter of the Old Testament was tortured 
and mystically interpreted to minister to, and to shape, their hopes ; and aged 
men and women passed their time in and near the Temple, praying that they 
might not die till the long-delayed jut now soon-coming Messiah had ap- 
peared. Now, such an eager, expectant, and patriotic excitement in an ima- 
ginative, unphilosophical and comparatively non writing people, would be in 
itself highly productive of a mythopoeic spirit ; while the special object of 
hope and expectation among the Hebrews was calculated to encourage the 
marvellous and mythical in the highest degree, for thejr were expecting the 
natural course of history to be turned aside by the direct interference and 
miraculous action of Jehovah. And when it was once believed, as it was un- 
doubtedly believed by the apostles, that Jesus was the promised Messiah, at 
last arrived, and ready at the proper moment to enter upon his kingdom, this 
mythopoeic excitement would be very certain to invest his career with won- 
ders and signs ; and if any spirit of doubt could ever arise, which is hardly 

* ** There was a time, and that not far distant, when it was the same in England, and in 
ery other European nation ; and there are, I am afraid, some parts of Europe where it is so 
U '* (Orote, vol. i., p. 431). 
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possible, it would be speedily quenched by the authority of the Messiah's 
name, as the classic poets appealed to the authority of the muse. (Grote, 
vol. i., p. 335). 

For the reasons foregoing, as well as from more special and detailed con- 
siderations, which can be better stated when we come to treat of particular 
examples among the marvellous narratives of the Gospels, we think it is plain 
that the miracles in general of the Bible, both of the Old Testament and the 
New Testament, should be classed as myths, with the similar stories in all 
other religious records, sacred books, and primitive histories. In the next 
article we shall state and answer the chief objections to the foregoing view. 
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^r^HE Doctor passed two miserable 
JL days. I suppose there come 
crises in the experience of every man 
and woman when Life seems a gift 
unwortny the Giver — a cup from 
which the wine is exhaled, and there 
is left only the bitter, nauseous dregs. 
All sights and sounds are alike dis- 
gustful ; the heart-strings vibrate only 
a jangling discord ; the way from earth 
to heaven is choked w'th vapors; there 
is nothing beauteous or pleasant, above, 
below, or around. Rash souls glide 
from this mood to despair and a tragic 
end ; if indeed that may be called an 
end which is more truly a beginning. 
Temperaments more leaden, grow sour 
and disdainful of their kind ; but a few 
strong, serene natures there are, that 
hoid on strong and all-glorious to the 
anchor of Hope ; who stretch a subtle 
cord serene and invisible into the skies 
and bring down at last out of their 
turbulent threatenings, the very light- 
ning of heaven to be the meek servant 
of their will. The Doctor was con- 
scious of the gloom and the tempest, 
but he had not learned how perfect a 
conductor was the strong pure purpose 
of his soul, which through all weathers 
hoTc itself steadily aloft. 



On the third day, just as his irrita- 
tion had passed its crisis and was be- 
ginning to subside into chat state of 
chronic discord which is so well 
knowntothevictimsofcircumstancesin 
general, there came a summons from 
Mrs. Vaughan. Tnc Doctor's teeth 
came together sharply as he read it. 
Some men would perhaps have evaded 
it ; but the Doctor's mood was by 
this time somewhat analogous to that 
of the sullen bull-dog who follows 
your butcher's cart, rather hoping 
that somebody will attempt a raid up- 
on it, so that he may show how beau- 
tifully nature has prepared him to 
defend it. 

He had some respect for Mrs, 
Vaughan, and felt by no means afraid 
of her; albeit he well knew that an 
encounter with her would be no pas- 
time. If Miss Zarie should happen 
to come in his wav — so much the 
better for the bull-dog. 

It was a quiet summer evening as 
he walked over to the Vaughan man- 
sion. All influences of air and sky 
were tranquilizingand perhaps — who 
knows ? — some kindly angel breathed 
over his troubled spirit an air from 
the upper world which soothed and 
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i and uplifted him, for the mo- 
cyond the vibrations of earthly 
s. The atmosphere of a great 

always calm as Heaven itself, 
:h it is a part ; and before the 
reached his destination, he 
nehow come to feel the little- 
' all personal resentment, and 
essity for all those who would 
! true life of the spirit, to carry 
/ith them constantly that broad 

of charity which " covereth a 
de of sins." 

mpered by wisdom, he awaited 
^aughan. She came into the 
vith a bland air, and gave him 
y "good evening." Her pre- 
vas always more or less impos- 
it this evening, just as she had 
d her heavy and somewhat 

robe of black silk by the addi- 
delicate laces and bows of rose- 
I ribbon, she had graced her 
• with a sweetness and gentle- 
yond her ordinary wont. After 
emarks that were only prelimi- 
she opened upon the subject 
lay so near her heart, 
chard," she said, and her voice 

kind as though she had been 
ig to her own son ; •* Richard, 

sent for you because I wanted 
ak to you about something 

it pains me very deeply to 
n, and which yet, for the sake 
roncerned, I feel must be men- 

and calmly and affectionately 
ed, to the end, if possible, that 

danger may be averted. You 
:)f course, understand what I 

but you will pardon me for 
ig a moment upon my own 
s in the matter. I want you 
sider, before answering me, that 
d Elsie, and especially Eloise, 
to me as nearly as possible like 
'n children. I learned to love 

Proctor's sake, long before I 
It of you as a relative. I wel- 
you to the family most heartily, 
; that no better thing could have 
led to Elsie than to have won 
husband. Elsie is our brother's 



orphan and our ward, and so by more 
than ordinary ties made dear to us, 
and your child is my only namesake. 
Concerning Eloise, you know that I 
have always regarded her as my daugh- 
ter, and stand, in point of fact, her 
nearest of kin. Looking at all these 
circumstances, I am sure you wiil not 
deny me the right of love to discuss 
with you a subject which, you must 
be aware, affects me more nearly than 
any other except the persons prima- 
rily concerned in it." 

" My dear madam," replied Rich- 
ard, with unfeigned kindliness, " I do 
feel and acknowledge your right in 
the premises, and have no misgiving 
in the matter save one ; and that arises 
from the fact that it is so difficult for 
any person to judge fairly and dis- 
passionately of another person's con- 
duct in a case like this, where there 
seems to me to be a direct opposition 
between absolute right and all the 
received and established teachings of 
mankind, unless the person so judging 
shall have had some similar experi- 
ence, which shall have opened his 
eyes to the true relation of things. 
Abstractly it would not be necessary 
to complete my view of the case that 
you should know some things concern- 
ing my first acquaintance with Eisie, 
which to this day are known only to 
her and to myself; but because your 
judgment is likely to be so largely in- 
fluenced by circumstances, 1 it^\ that 
I have a right to place them fairly 
before you. You will please to take 
into consideration therefore that I 
had become acquainted with Eioise 
Vaughan through my friendship with 
Proctor ; had learned to admire her 
from his representations ; to asso- 
ciate her in all my dreams with my 
future married life : that I came to 
Brockendale fully resolved to make 
her acquaintance, and if possible to 
win her love ; that I naturally enough 
mistook Elsie for the woman whom I 
had so long admired ; that Elsie her- 
self knew of my self deception and pur- 
posely fostered it ; and that it was not 
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till six months after my marriage that 
a letter from Proctor undeceived me, 
and at the same time expUined the 
disappointment which I had already 
experienced in my married life. That 
I was egregiously at fault in not feel- 
ing the difference between the two 
women I readily acknowledge; though 
not more so than many another man 
of my youth and inexperience might 
have been. Still if you know all these 
things it is more easy to understand 
howy seeing Eloise, and finding all my 
youthful dreams more than realized 
in her, I should the sooner discover 
that relation which from the first I 
had believed to exist between us. 
Still for all this, had not circumstances 
thrown us together in such a way that 
we both felt for the moment absolved 
from all those ties which are bind- 
ing only in this world, 1 might, nay 
probably should, never have revealed 
to her my most unhappy passion. 
Since that time we have known that 
we loved each other — simply that and 
nothing more. W hen by your own ac- 
count she was sufr'ering and perhaps in 
peril of her life, I visited her only as one 
friend might visit another in such a 
case : and because I believed it to be 
necessary to her health and moral and 
spiritual well-being, I wrote her a 
letter which was as innocent as I 
doubt not was her reply, though the 
latter I have have not been permitted 
to see, as you doubtless are aware. 
You have now all the facts in the 
case, and I beg that you will take 
them all into consideration before 
forming your judgment." 

Mrs. Vaughan was listening with 
the utmost interest. The Doctor 
continued : 

« Do not imagine, however, that I 
consider myself unfortunate above all 
other men and women in being thus 
the victum of deceit. You and I 
both know too well the nature of 
marriages constantly taking place in 
society, not to feel certain that 
thousands of husbands and wives find 
rhejnselves equally duped. The qucs- 



tion is whether in a matter the most 
momentous of any which concern only 
temporal interests, — and this form of 
speech does not fully express the im- 
portance of the marriage relation, 
since it certainly affects in many cases 
the eternal welfare of not only the 
two principal parties, but of all the 
children who may be born of it ; — 
whether, I say, in a matter so mo- 
mentous, a man or a woman must 
inevitably be bound to the conse- 
quences of an error committed through 
haste, or deception, or any of the many 
influences that may continue to lead 
young men and women astray in such 
matters ? " 

Mrs. Vaughan, like the sensible 
woman she was, replied thoughtfully 
and deliberately : 

" Richard," she said, ** I need not 
tell you how astonished and how 
deeply pained I am at this revelation. 
I could not have conceived Elsie 
capable of such conduct. Yet still, my 
dear nephew, such things are not to 
be hastily judged. You have lived 
together now near seven years ; you 
are the parents of a child ; there are 
every way so many interests involved 
that it seems to me, if you will look 
at it calmly, you will see that it is 
altogether best to keep on in the old 
way ; to break off" this new relation. 
I will take Eloise to Europe with me, 
she shall be utterly removed out of 
your sight ; your uncle and myself— 
for we see alike in this matter — will 
do anything we can to heal this diffi- 
culty, if you will only listen to reason, 
and return to your true and rightful 
allegiance. What God hath joined 
together, you know, no man may put 
asunder." 

My dear madam," replied the 
Doctor, " the question is * what is my 
true and rightful allegiance?' It is 
because my whole soul utterly rejects 
mv relation with Elsie, as false and 
sinful, and asserts the other to be 
pure and true and ordained of God by 
that law of spiritual attraction which 
was esublished when the human soul 
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was created, that I have chosen that 
coarse of conduct to which you object. 
God never did join me to my legal 
wife, since never for a moment has 
there ever been any true union be- 
tween us. We are as dissimilar as 
oil and water." 

" Yet still God in his providence 
did permit you to be legally joined, 
and he must have intended some good 
to flow from the union." 

" Mrs. Vaughan, I might answer 
you that good has already come of 
it. In his providence he has also 
permitted me to iind that woman who 
might be my true and loving and 
faithful wife ; and I could never have 
been so certain as I now am that my 
love for her is the full and entire 
expression of my soul in that direc- 
tion if it had not been for my ex- 
perience in the former relation. 
Having this knowledge, the question 
is, shall I live true to it, or shall I 
make my life a lie ?" 

" Richard, you treat the subject too 
abstractly ; you must be more prac- 
tical. What is to become of Elsie 
and Dora if you abandon them ? " 

<' Madam, I trust I am man enough 
not to abandon them in any injurious 
sense." 

<< Yes, but we all know human 
nature, Richard. You may live in 
this way a few years longer to the 
destruction of Elsie's peace of mind 
and the injury of Eloise's good name. 
But in the end there will be a divorce, 
or a graver scandal. Oh, Richard, 
you must be warned in time, and 
spare your family this heavy disgrace." 
«« Mrs. Vaughan, a divorce may be 
odious, but it is not necessarily 
disgraceful. That it is a very grave 
and momentous thing 1 am fully im- 
pressed. I know full well the re- 
sponsibility which a man assumes 
when he lays a destroying hand upon 
what is truly the foundation of society 
— the marriage relation. But do not 
impute evil to me who strive truly to 
consummate a true and pure marriage ; 
let your accusations rather be directed 



against those who daily in the name 
of God and the church poison the 
very fountains of life ; sap the very 
foundation of virtuous society by con- 
tracting false and foul marriages ; 
relations in which there neither is 
nor can be any pure conserving ele- 
ment. Madam, if through youthful 
haste or indiscretion, I have given the 
influence of my life in favor of this 
false estimate of marriage, do not stay 
me when at great cost and peril, — for 
/ value /wygood name Mrs. Vaughan, — 
I strive to make my record straight, 
and testify to all men that love is 
holier than lust ; the truth better than 
a lie, even by the price of many tears 
and much suFering." 

Mrs. Vaughan was silent for a 
moment. 

" Richard, " she said at length, 
•• much that you say is true. Your 
misfortune is that you carry these 
views too far. I really believe 
you are conscientious, but then pardon 
me, fanatics alway are. If they were 
not they could not do such mischief 
in the world. I must appeal to Eloise; 
this thing must be stopped." 

•• I judge then," said the Doctor, 
** that you are ready to excuse me," — 
and he took his hat to bid her good 
evening. ** I trust however, when 
you inform Eloise of the means taken 
to betray her confidence, you will ex- 
onerate me from guilt in the matter. 
Mrs. Vaughan, I can forgive Elsie for 
the deception she practised upon me. 
I might even forgive her for waylay- 
ing and opening my letters — but 1 
never shall forgive her for showing 
that letter to a- woman who neither 
knows nor can know the purity of the 
mind that dictated it. It is in your 
power, Mrs. Vaughan, to see that that 
letter reaches its proper destination ; 
and while I have to thank you for 
much courtesy in this matter, 1 shall 
certainly hold you responsible in 
honor and conscience, for the use you 
make of your power." 

Mrs. Vaughan replied coldly : 
I have the letter you speak of in 
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my pocket. I feci it my duty to cany 
it to Eloise." 

" You will of course use your own 
judgment in the matter, madam/' said 
the Doctor, " but if your course results 
in giving to this unfortunate matter a 
still greater publicity, you must also 
take the responsibility." 

If Mrs. Vaughan had been a woman 
s)f penetration she might have under- 
stood the Doctor's manner ; as it was 
she received no intimation of his real 
intention. His thought was, " If you 
make it impossible for me to corre- 
spond with Eloise, you shall not 
thereby prevent my communicating 
with her ; I am still master of my own 
actions, and while I don't like scandal, 
I will assert my rights in this matter." 
A man given to open threatening 
would have said this : the Doctor 
held his peace. 

Going out of the house he met 
Miss Zarie. She opened upon him 
at once. 

** So you've been to see Dorothea," 
she said ; ** I hope you left her easier 
in her mind than you found her." 

•* I can't say, indeed," said the 
Doctor curtly, ** I do not hold myself 
responsible for the state of Mrs. 
Vaughan's mind " 

•* But in this case. Doctor, we shall 
all hold you responsible for the family 
name and honor." 

•* Zarie," said the Doctor, *• if you 
talked to me about right and wrong I 
could understand you better, even if 
I did not agree with you ; but this 
chattering of your teeth for fear of 
scandal is something which I can- 
not appreciate. I despise scandal- 
mongers. I should despise myself 
if I lived at their dictation. More- 
over, I never did know any woman 
who stood in constant fear of the 
tribe, who was not either a scandal- 
monger or the victim of a guilty 
conscience V 

Miss Zarie turned livid with rage. 
The shaft had struck home in a manner 
that she was not likely to forget. 

The Doctor walked home in no en- 



viable mood. It was a matter of some 
moment to him, as well as to others, 
to ^and well in the ty^z of the world, 
and especially to retain the respect of 
his family. He felt keenly besides 
the pain which Eloise must suffer 
through a rupture of the old, tender re- 
lations between herself and her Uncle 
Vaughan's family. Abner Vaughan 
was a man of few words ; he would 
avoid a matter like this as long as it 
was possible to do so ; but when the 
time came that he must act, the Doctor 
well knew, that his course having 
been w^// considered, would be firmly 
adopted. On every hand, therefore, 
persecution, and only persecution, 
seemed to await him. The Doctor 
was not a man obstinate by nature ; 
he was not in any sense of the word 
a passionate man. In every fibre of 
his being he felt that it was not at all 
his lower, or selfish nature, which 
clung so tenaciously, in the face of all 
peril and danger, to the object of his 
love, but the highest and purest in- 
stincts of his soul. Eloise evoked from 
him, not only all that we characterize 
bv the term love, but she awoke also 
the aspiration, the adoration of his 
soul. Only through her was religion 
in its tenderest, purest form, revealed 
to him. The question, therefore, of 
whether or not he should renounce 
his allegiance to her, became, not one 
of mere convenience, or personal pleas- 
ure. Judged in that light only, reason 
would inevitably decide against the 
relation. It cut far more deeply than 
this into the tissues of his life. It 
amounted in effect to the query, 
whether for personal t^^^ and con- 
venience, he should turn traitor to his 
highest convictions and revelations 
of truth. Whether the interests and 
convetionalities of this life should be let 
to outweigh the necessities of that 
spiritual existence which knows no 
bounds of time, but once begun, as 
alas ! to so many souls it never is begun 
in this world, stretches away undis- 
turbed by death into the limitless 
sons of eternity. 
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Seeing this as clear as the sun' in 
mid heavens, the Doctor dared not 
falter. He was not afraid of any 
power in this world, as he was afraid 
of those retributions with which the 
Divine Being visits such souls as, hav- 
ing received the truth, fail to present 
it in their lives. If God, through 
this revelation of the divine, august 
nature of love, had chosen him to be 
an apostle, should he turn Judas, and, 
for the paltry coin of this world's 
Caesars, betray the Lord ? No ; 
though all Jewry, as represented by 
false institutions, false teachings, false 
lives, should go to wreck and ruin. 
Nay, if through any conceivable pain 
and peril he might further this very 
end, by so much as one straw's breadth, 
he would not have suffered in vain. 
If ever this world — as it surely will — 
shall burst the withering husks of its 
present marriage institutions, and let 
out to the sunlight the full ripe grain 
of a single and pure union, compact 
and true, seamless and Hawless in the 
eyes of men and angels, it will be 
through just such throes as these the 
Doctor suffered. 

The very first step in his pathway 
was one which outwardly he shrank 
from. That Mrs. Vaughan should 
visit Eloise, he saw was inevitable. 
That she would tell the absolute and 
unvarnished truth about the letter 
which she carried, he thought unlikely. 
That the interview would be in any 
event a very painful one, and espe- 
cially and unnecessai-ily so if Eloise 
were altogether unprepared for it, he 
felt to be certain. It would be un- 
manly, it would be cowardly then in 
him, not to prepare her. 

In the course of that dav, there- 
fore, he said to Elsie, ** I am going 
away this evening, to be gone for a 
day or two. I do not go altogether 
voluntarily ; it is an act to which I 
am forced by those who assume to 
represent your interests, therefore, 1 
trust that you will make as little stir 
about my absence as possible, since 
that IS best for us all. " 



Elsie's distress by this time was 
too rral and deep, to expend itself in 
violent demonstrations. She wept 
silently, and presently left the room. 
The Doctor's heart ached for her. 
The sight of her anguish weighed far 
more heavily upon him than all Miss 
Zarie's threatcnings. As he left the 
house, with a sobbing farewell kiss to 
little Dora, the agony of Gethsemane, 
when the man Jesus prayed to his 
Heavenly Father for strength to be 
true in the face of a great temptation 
and great suffering, grew to have a 
deeper meaning to him than it had 
ever had before. In no jocund spirit 
therefore he set out upon his journey. 

In Elsie's mind, meanwhile, a great 
resolution was forming. It would need 
some strength and some persistency to 
carry it through, but a certain kind of 
persistency she was not wanting in, 
and to her highest nature this thing 
appealed as that which must be done. 

She sat down at her writing-desk, 
and with trembling hand indited a 
brief note. It was dispatched, and 
next morning the reply came in the 
shape of a call from Father Dunne. 

This was not Elsie's first overture 
to the church. Long ago, through 
the agency of her friend M rs. Chil vers, 
she had made the acquaintance of 
Father Dunne. She had discussed 
doctrines wit"'^ him, and compared 
theologies. Elsie was quite a theolo- 
gian in her way. But always when 
closely pressed by the worthy clergy- 
man, who with the usual zeal for the 
church at his heart, was always bent 
on making a proselyte, she had coyly 
retreated, and put up a defense of 
small fears and trembling apprehen- 
sions, a little to the weariness if not 
the disgust of the astute priest. But 
Father Dunne was as good a fisher- 
man as his apostolic predecessors. 
He had his own ways and means of 
learning something of Mrs. Elsie's 
peculiar circumstances, and wisely 
resolved to wait until stress of weather 
should dmc Wi \wto \v\^ xv^x.« "^ V^tv, 
therefore, V\e tecewe^ Ctvx'^XwCv't tvq\.^. 
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he felt sure that his time had come, 
and made haste to secure his game. 

Father Dunne was a handsome man 
in his way ; tall, heavily built, with 
a well-formed head, a square, open 
brow, and features regular and im- 
pressive. But large as he was, every 
fibre of his great frame was instinct 
with energy and power. It was not 
a passionate intensity of force, but a 
calm, grand, patient cr^v^^//;/^//, which 
when fully roused to action, seemed 
to bear down all opposition, to level 
all barriers before its resistless sway, 
lie came into Mrs. Glendenning*9 
presence that morning quietly alert, 
but possessed with a full determi- 
nation to do the work he had set 
about, and to do it promptly and 
thoroughly. When Klsie gave him 
her hand, and looked up to meet his 
steady penetrating eye, she felt some- 
how as if this thing were decided for 
her once for all. 

" I have asked this interview. Father 
Dunne,'* she said, ** because there is 
a very delicate and a very painful mat- 
ter, about which I wish to ask your 
advice." 

** Madam," said Father Dunne, 
** yo'i having been reared a Protestant, 
will pardon me one question. Do you 
seek advice concerning this delicate 
and painful matter, of John Dunne, 
or of the Church, through one of her 
humblest representatives?" 

Elsie faltered; She felt all that the 
question implied ; but there was a 
force in the manner of the man before 
her, which forbade her to go back- 
ward. 

** I am weak," she said. ** I will 
lean on the strongarm of the Church." 

** Daughter, kneel," was the priest's 
mandate. Elsie knelt and made her 
first confession. It was long and 
thorough. In the course of an hour. 
Father Dunne had possessed himself 
— with many other things — of every 
circumstance in this most delicate and 
weighty matter, together with every 
shade of coloring which •' ' ' '- 
ceived from Elsie's min 



with her in return plainly and fairiv. 
He showed her the folly of her deceit, 
made it clear to her that she was in at 
measure reaping as she had sown ; 
exhorted her to patience and con- 
stancy, and at the close, imposed ruch 
penalties as he felt were needed and 
would be beneficial. Elsie was com- 
forted, composed ; not strengthened. 
She was not asked to be strong, except 
in her faith. She was to lean upon 
the Church, and the Church in its 
turn would protect and defend her. 
When P'ather Dunne had gone, she 
felt happier, more assured than she 
had done for months. 

But she had passed the Rubicon. 
Baptism must follow confession, and 
all the other rites in their turn. She 
was no longer her owp. The Church 
had paid her price, and now possessed 
her soul and body. 

In her way she was almost as much 
a martyr to her faith, as her husband 
was to his. Her relatives weie all 
of the Episcopacy; Miss Zariea rigid 
Churchwoman. Mrs. Vaughan, more 
tolerant by nature, had still a strong 
aversion to Romanism. She had few 
fears of not being able to appease her 
uncle and aunt, but Miss Zarie she 
well knew would turn persecutor. 
The old religious flames have not 
died out. It is only that now instead 
of attacking men's flesh and bones, 
thev refine themselves, and are con- 
tent to roa&t his spirit. Still Elsie 
felt the Church at her back, and 
Father Dunne it her side, and was 
prepared for her martyrdom. 

While she was considering all these 
things, mingling penitential prayers 
with intense and harrowing conjectures 
concerning her husband's absence,there 
came a letter from Mrs. Vaughan, — 
who had already gone to Philadel- 
phia, — containing news to electrify 
the whole family. It was written in 
haste, almost incoherently. 

A single passage contained the gist 
of it. The remainder was ejacula- 
tions, interrogations, despair. 
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and as nearlv as I can learn from the 
woman of whom she rented her 
rooms, Richard with her. He has 
been here at any rate, and they are 
both missing, and no clue to their 



destination. Write meat once whether 
Richard has returned. That is my 
only hope. I am plunged in grief and 
despair, and have hardly strength to 
contemplate this great calamity." 

C. F. CORBIN. 



NOTES. 



The Cretan. — Wc have before us the second 
number ofan attractive little paper, The Cretan^ 
the first number of which tailed to reach us. 
In appearance it is much like the rirst volume 
of The Friend, and very ably edited. As 
the name implies, it is devoted to the inter> 
ests of Crete, and its aim is to enlist sympathy 
and encourage contributions for the struggling 
cause. The first page has a map of the island, 
indicating the districts held respectively by 
Turks and Greeks, well worth the cost of the 
paper, 10 cents per number. The name of 
the philanthropist; Dr. Sam. G. Howe, Prcsi- 
drnt of the Greek Relief Committee, is suffi- 
cient guarantee for the righteousness and 
worthiness of the cause he so ably pleads. 
Such a struggle as that now in progress in 
Crete should arouse most fully the sympathies 
of our people, who have fnught their way to 
independence, at great co^t, though with less 
teirful odds against them. Tl)« blockading 
of Crete — stringent to a "degree quite im- 
possible in such a country as ours — causes 
such scarcity of supplies, that it sometimes 
seems as if the courage of the Cretans must 
give way, unless some strong hand offers 
them aid, at least in the shape of relief of 
their physical necessities^. We trust this little 
paper may meet the welcome it deserves, and 
call forth contributions to fill the treasury. 
Clothing, new or old, is almost as acceptable 
to the committee as money. 



A subscriber sends the following criticism : 
*• To Re\f>nnsihle Editor : 

** Less hard names and more loving kind- 
ness. The Shysters, as a class, a'c not alto- 
gether lovely, but, being made in the image 
of God. there is hope even for their ultimate 
redemption." 

An anonymous friend criticizes us in this 
wise : 

»* In your ardent zeal after clear and defi- 
nite thought, pray don*t let tangled language 



undo your work as you go along. Note, I 
beg, in your number for June, p. 187, line 4 
from top, an awful thing — * monogram* in- 
stead of * monograph.* 

" In view of such a solecism, I must needs 
say to you of your proof-reader (he*s the viU 
lain, of course; editors don*t do such things), 
what the Tribune asserted that the Chicago 
Convention remarked Cm an inscription) 
about General Grant, * Watch him .'* 

" As the merit of this hint, if any, is 
strictly intrinsic, I violate no law in remain- 
ing strictly anonymous. Respectfully sub- 
mitted." 

We thankfully accept the reproof, and of 
course charge the blunder to the proof-reader, 
without asking our critic to credit the asser* 
tion, that the editor did not write the article 
in question, and did not see the proof. 



/American Unitarian Association. — The an- 
niversary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion seems to have been greatly blessed by the 
attendance of many ministers from all parts of 
the country. Rev. William Sharman, from 
England, gave them some account of the con- 
dition of Unitarians in that country, and ex* 
pressed warm sympathy with the progress of 
ideas in America. We print elsewhere an 
address of Rev. Robert Collyer before the 
association, in which he gives a little account 
of the free Sunday evening meetings he has 
held this winter in Library Hall, Chicago, one 
of which it was our privilege to attend in 
April last. The earnest spirit that seemed to 
inspire both speaker and audience so impressed 
us that at the time we thought of attempting 
some description of the meeting, but felt in- 
adequate for the task. We have an inspiring 
recollection of the way in which the 2000 
voices joined in the singing, when Mr. Coll- 
yer gave out the hymns and exhorted them to 
•' sing mightily,^* 
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he felt sure that his time haJ come, 
and m^Je ha?rc tu secure his game. 
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a wcll-furmcd head, a s.^uare, open 
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but poSiCiised with a full determi- 
nation to do the work he had set 
ab )ut, and to do it promptly and 
thoroughly. When Kisie gave him 
her hand, and looked up to meet his 
steady penetrating eye, she felt some- 
how as if this thing were decided for 
her once for all. 

*• I have asked this interview. Father 
Dunne,*' she said, ** because there is 
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ter, about which I wisii to ask vour 
advice." 

** Mad:im," said Father Djnne, 
** yo'i having been reared a Protestant, 
will pardon me one question. Do you 
seek advice concerning this delicate 
and painful matter, of John Dunne, 
or of the Church, through one of her 
humblest representatives ?" 

Elsie faltered. She felt all that the 
question iinplied ; but there was a 
force in the manner of the man before 
her, which forbade her to go back- 
ward. 

** I am weak," she said. ** I will 
lean on the strongarm of the Church." 

** Daughter, kneel," was the priest's 
mandate. Elsie knelt and made her 
first confession. It was long and 
thorough. In the course of an hour. 
Father Dunne had possessed himself 
— with many (jther things — of every 
circumstance in this most delicate and 
weighty matter, together with every 
shade of coloring which it had rc- 
ccivcd from Elsie's mind. He dcak 
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forted, composed ; not strengthened. 
She was not asked to be strong, except 
in her faith. She was to lean upon 
the Church, and the Church in its 
turn would protect and defend her. 
When P'ather Dunne had gone, she 
felt happier, more assured than she 
had done for months. 

But she had passed the Rubicon. 
Baptism must follow confession, and 
all the other rites in their turn. She 
was no longer her owp. The Church 
had paid her price, and now possessed 
her soul and body. 

In her wav she was almost as much 
?. martvr to her faith, as her husband 
was to his. Her relatives weie all 
of the Episcopacy; Miss Zariea rigid 
Churchwoman. Mrs. Vaughan, more 
tolerant by nature, had still a strong 
aver>ion to Romanism. She had few 
fears of not being able to appease her 
uncle and aunt, but Miss Zarie she 
well knew would turn persecutor. 
The old religious flames have not 
died out. It is only that now instead 
of attacking men's flesh and bones> 
thev refine themselves, and are con- 
tent 10 roa&t his spirit. Still Elsie 
felt the Church at her back, and 
Father Dunne it her side, and was 
prepared for her martyrdom. 

While she was considering all these 
things, mingling penitential prayers 
with intense and harrowing conjectures 
concerning her husband'sabsence,there 
came a letter from Mrs. Vaughan, — 
who had already gone to Philadel- 
phia, — containing news to electrify 
the whole family. It was written in 
haste, almost incoherently. 

A single passage contained the gist 
of it. The remainder was ejacula- 
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and as nearly as I can learn from the 
woman of whom she rented her 
rooms, Richard with her. He has 
been here at any rate, and they are 
both missing, and no clue to their 



destination. Write meat once whether 
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only hope. I am plunged in griefand 
despair, and have hardly strength to 
contemplate this great calamity." 
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seems as if the courage of the Cretans must 
give way, unless some strong hand offers 
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THE LATE GOVERNOR ANDREW, 

OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

WE are often told how contagious some diseases are : it would be well 
if we understood how contagious health is. This is true, no doubtj 
of bodily health ; of spiritual health, much more. When men are depressed, 
desponding, despairing, there enters into the assembly some man of happy 
cheer, who is seated in strong purpose, humane faith, and reasonable hope ; 
and straightway the gloom is broken, the mists vanish, the fog rises; some- 
how a path appears where all seemed tangled and trackless; the strong man 
is as the sun's eye, which comprehends a hemisphere, and reduces all rough 
and steep places into one symmetrical curvature ; difficulties disappear ; 
obstacles melt away ; men pluck up courage and gird themselves and go to 
work, and the everlasting salvation goes on. Have you not all known some 
human being in whose healthful presence evil seemed impossible, meanness 
defeated and ashamed, and every good thing natural and spontaneous ? 

It may have occurred to you, friends, that these few remarks upon inward 
health and philanthrophic affections were suggested at this time (though 
always in place) by the recent death of the great and good Governor of 
Massachusetts, John A. Andrew. Not so much his eminence as his good- 
ness, his value as an illustration of the power of virtue and of a humane 
heart, make him a fit subject for the pulpit, and a noble theme for any dis- 
course. At a meeting devoted to his memory, a speaker noticing in him that 
nobleness of character and its power, of which I have spoken, said, " When 
some men die we think of our mortality, when other men die we think of 
our immortality ;" and not only, I add, when they die, but while they live 
before us. The living of some men // immortaUi^ Vv^\^ ^Nx^txsx 'vcw \\a 
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beginning, leading us always to the thought of higher and transcendent 
spiritual realities ; the living of some men is a long dying, leading us only 
to the perishing senses. The good Governor was one of those who make as 
think of principles which are eternal, of faith which is the evidence of 
things unseen, of the power of truth and the eternal condemnation of wrong. 
And for the truth and depth of his love of men, I might refer, if words 
were needed when the whole life proclaims it, to his own words, — " I know 
not what record of sin awaits me in the other world, but this I know, that 
I was never mean enough to despise any man because he was ignorant or 
because he was black!" You all know the main facts of his life: born forty- 
nine years ago, in Maine, he studied quietly and practised his profession, 
always identified with the anti-slavery party, and conspicuous in the fugitive- 
slave-law trials in Boston, but holding no office till he was elected to the 
Legislature in 1858. What a ten years have been those of his life since 
then, you know familiarly ; how he was elected, in 1 860, Governor of the 
State by the largest popular vote ever cast in Massachusetts ; how his famous 
General Order, No. 4, startled the country, but how its wisdom was proved, 
to the glory of Massachusetts, when the 6th Regiment passed through New 
York on its way to the Capitol a few hours after the President's proclama- 
tion ; how that was followed immediately by four regiments, a battalion of 
riflemen, and battery of artillery ; how he was re-elected four times with un- 
diminished trust and confidence; how he strengthened the hands of the 
administration at Washington, assembled the Governors at Altona, and 
wrote their fine address : all this is known to all. Let me review briefly, 
from memoranda which I made from the executive files when I was at work 
in the Governor's office, the noble record of the Governor and of the State, 
in the first, as indeed in all the critical, moments of the war. 

Governor Andrew was inaugurated January 15, 1861. On the afternoon 
of the same day an agent was sent by him to the Governors of Maine and 
New Hampshire to lay before them certain documents, and urge that the 
militia of those States should be placed in readiness to move at an instant's 
warning to the defence of Washington; and, on January i6j followed the 
Governor's own great General Order, No. 4, which is worthy of quotation 
entire : 

Commonwealth or MAssACHUtBTTt, 

HiAD-QuARTBRS, BoSTON, JANUARY iStH, i86i. 

General Order No. 4. 

Events which have recently occurred, and are now in progress, require that Massachusetts 
should be at all times ready to furnish her quota of troops, upon any requisition of the 
President of the United States to aid in the maintenance of the laws and peace of the Union, 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, therefore orders : 

That the Commanding Officer of each company of Volunteer Militia examine with care 
the roll of his company, and cause the name of each member, together with his rank and 
place of residence, to be properly recorded, and a copy of the same to be forwarded to the 
office of the Adjutant-General. 
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Previous to which, commandert of companies shall make strict inquiry, whether there are 
men in their commands who firom age, physical defect, business, or family causes, may be 
unable or indisposed to respond at once to the orders of the Commander-in-Chief, made in 
response to the call of the President of the United States, that they may be forthwith dis- 
charged, so that their places may be filled by men ready for any public exigency which may 
arise whenever called upon. 

After the above orders have been fulfilled, no discharge, either of an officer or a private, 
shall be granted, unless for cause satisfactory to the Commander-in-Chief. 

If any Companies have not the full number of men allowed by law, the commanders 
of the same shall make proper exertions to have the vacancies filled and the men properly 
drilled and uniformed, and their names and places of residence forwarded to head -quarters. 

To promote the objects embraced in this order, the General, Field, and Staff officers, and 
Adjutants, and Acting Quartermaster- General, will give all the aid and assistance in their 
power. 

Major- Generals Sutton, Morse and Andrews, will cause this order to be promulgated 
throughout their respective divisions. 

By command of His Excellency. 

JOHN A. ANDREW, 

Gov. and Commander-in-Chief. 

WM. SCHOULER, 

Adjutant-General. 

In the next month, February, an officer of the Governor's staff was de- 
spatched to Washington to consult General Scott as to what troops might be 
needed, and as to the best manner, means, and route of transportation, if there 
should be a call ; and steamers also were kept in readiness during this month 
to convey troops immediately to Washington in case of any disturbance at the 
counting of the Presidential vote. The month passed quietly, but the pre- 
parations for equipment of soldiers, begun in January, went actively on during 
March. Arms were obtained, overcoats and knapsacks ordered. At last 
Port Sumpter was attacked and captured ; and on April 1 5 the President's 
call for seventy-five thousand men was borne, as if by the conspiring winds 
of liberty, far and wide over the country; and direct orders were received in 
Boston to send on two regiments, one to Washington, one to Fortress Monroe. 
Thanks to the energy and foresight of the good Governor, Massachusetts 
was ready. April 17 saw the noble 6th Regiment of militia, fully equipped 
and uniformed, on its way to Washington ; while the next day the 3rd 
and 4th Regiments left for Fortress Monroe, and the 8th Regiment and a 
battalion of riflemen also were despatched to Washington. Then followed, 
on April 19th, the dastardly attack on the Massachusetts men in the streets 
of Baltimore, and the Governor's telegraphic message to ihe Mayor of 
that dishonored city : " I pray you, let the bodies of our Massachusetts 
soldiers dead in Baltimore be laid out, preserved in ice, and tenderly sent 
forward by express to me. All expenses will be paid by the Common- 
wealth." 

The Massachusetts 6th Regiment were the first soldiers in uniform who 
entered the Capitol of the nation. On April 20 a bauct^ o€ V\^\. vtvW^v) 
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till six months after my marriage that 
a letter from Proctor undeceived me, 
and at the same time explained the 
disappointment which I had already 
experienced in my married life. That 
I was egregiously at fault in not feel- 
ing the difference between the two 
women I readily acknowledge; though 
not more so than many another man 
of my youth and inexperience might 
have been. Still if you know all these 
things it is more easy to understand 
how, seeing Eloise, and finding all my 
youthful dreams more than realized 
in her, i should the sooner discover 
that relation which from the first I 
had believed to exist between us. 
Still for all this, had not circumstances 
thrown us together in such a way that 
we both felt for the moment absolved 
from all those ties which are bind- 
ing only in this world, I might, nay 
probably should, never have revealed 
to her my most unhappy passion. 
Since that time we have known that 
we loved each other — simply that and 
nothing more. W hen by your own ac- 
count she was suffering and perhaps in 
peril of her life, 1 visited her only as one 
friend might visit another in such a 
case : and because 1 believed it to be 
necessary to her health and moral and 
spiritual well-being, 1 wrote her a 
letter which was as innocent as I 
doubt not was her reply, though the 
latter I have have not been permitted 
to see, as you doubtless are aware. 
You have now all the facts in the 
case, and 1 beg that you will take 
them all into consideration before 
forming your judgment." 

Mrs. Vaughan was listening with 
the utmost interest. The Doctor 
continued : 

«« Do not imagine, however, that I 
consider myself unfortunate above all 
other men and women in being thus 
the victum of deceit. You and I 
both know too well the nature of 
marriages constantly taking place in 
society, not to feel certain that 
thousands of husbands and wives find 
themselves equally duped. The qucb- 



tion is whether in a matter the most 
momentous of any which concern only 
temporal interests, — and this form of 
speech does not fully express the im- 
portance of the marriage relation, 
since it certainly affects in many cases 
the eternal welfare of not only the 
two principal parties, but of all the 
children who may be bom of it ; — 
whether, I say, in a matter so mo* 
mentous, a man or a woman must 
inevitably be bound to the conse- 
quences of an error committed through 
haste, or deception, or any of the many 
influences that may continue to lead 
young men and women astray in such 
matters ? " 

Mrs. Vaughan, like the sensible 
woman she was, replied thoughtfully 
and deliberately : 

" Richard," she said, '' I need not 
tell you how astonished and how 
deeply pained I am at this revelation. 
I could not have conceived Elsie 
capable of such conduct. Yet still, my 
dear nephew, such things are not to 
be hastily judged. You have lived 
together now near seven years ; you 
are the parents of a child ; there are 
every way so many interests involved 
that it seems to me, if you will look 
at it calmly, you will see that it is 
altogether best to keep on in the old 
way ; to break off" this new relation. 
I will take £loise to Europe with me, 
she shall be utterly removed out of 
your sight ; your uncle and myself — 
for we see alike in this matter — will 
do anything we can to heal this diffi- 
culty, if you will only listen to reason, 
and return to your true and rightful 
allegiance. What God hath joined 
together, you know, no man may put 
asunder." 

My dear madam," replied the 
Doctor, << the question is ' what is my 
true and rightful allegiance?* It is 
because my whole soul utterly rejects 
mv relation with Elsie, as false and 
sinful, and asserts the other to be 
pure and true and ordained of God by 
that law of spiritual attraction which 
was esublished when the human soul 
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was created, that I have chosen that 
course of conduct to which you object. 
God never dtd join me to my legal 
wife, since never for a moment has 
there ever been any true union be- 
tween us. We are as dissimilar as 
oil and water." 

" Yet still God in his providence 
did permit you to be legally joined, 
and he muse have intended some good 
to flow from the union." 

'< Mrs. Vaughan, I might answer 
you that good has already come of 
it. In his providence he has also 
permitted me to find that woman who 
might be my true and loving and 
faithful wife ; and I could never have 
been so certain as I now am that my 
love for her is the full and entire 
expression of my soul in that direc- 
tion if it had not been for my ex- 
perience in the former relation. 
Having this knowledge, the question 
is, shall I live true to it, or shall I 
make my life a lie ? " 

<< Richard, you treat the subject too 
abstractly ; you must be more prac- 
tical. What is to become of £lsie 
and Dora if you abandon them ? " 

" Madam, I trust I am man enough 
not to abandon them in any injurious 
sense." 

" Yes, but we all know human 
nature, Richard. You may live in 
this way a few years longer to the 
destruction of Elsie's peace of mind 
and the injury of Eloise's good name. 
But in the end there will be a divorce, 
or a graver scandal. Oh, Richard, 
you must be warned in time, and 
spare your family this heavy disgrace." 
" Mrs. Vaughan, a divorce may be 
odious, but it is not necessarily 
disgraceful. That it is a very grave 
and momentous thing I am fully im- 
pressed. I know full well the re- 
sponsibility which a man assumes 
when he lays a destroying hand upon 
what is truly the foundation of society 
— the marriage relation. But do not 
impute evil to me who strive truly to 
consummate a true and pure marriage ; 
let your accusations rather be directed 



against those who daily in the name 
of God and the church poison the 
very fountains of life ; sap the very 
foundation of virtuous society by con- 
tracting false and foul marriages ; 
relations in which there neither is 
nor can be any pure conserving ele- 
ment. Madam, if through youthful 
haste or indiscretion, 1 have given the 
influence of my life in favor of this 
false estimate of marriage, do not stay 
me when at great cost and peril, — for 
/value ;wy good name Mrs. Vaughan, — 
I strive to make my record straight, 
and testify to all men that love is 
holier than lust ; the truth better than 
a lie, even by the price of many tears 
and much suFcring." 

Mrs. Vaughan was silent for a 
moment. 

« Richard, " she said at length, 
** much that you say is true. Your 
misfortune is that you carry these 
views too far. 1 really believe 
you are conscientious, but then pardon 
me, fanatics alway arc. If they were 
not they could not do such mischief 
in the world. I must appeal to Eloise; 
this thing must be stopped." 

" I judge then," said the Doctor, 
** that you are ready to excuse me," — 
and he took his hat to bid her good 
evening. " I trust however, when 
you inform Eloise of the means taken 
to betray her confidence, you will ex- 
onerate me from guilt in the matter. 
Mrs. Vaughan, I can forgive Elsie for 
the deception she practised upon me. 
I might even forgive her for waylay- 
ing and opening my letters — but I 
never shall forgive her for showing 
that letter to a* woman who neither 
knows nor can know the purity of the 
mind that dictated it. It is in your 
power, Mrs. Vaughan, to see that that 
letter reaches its proper destination ; 
and while I have to thank you for 
much courtesy in this matter, 1 shall 
certainly hold you responsible in 
honor and conscience, for the use you 
make of your power." 

Mrs. Vaughan replied coldly : 

'' I have the letter you speak of ia 
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my pocket. I feel it my duty to carry 
it to Eloise." 

** You will of course use your own 
judgment in the matter, madam/' said 
the Doctor, ** but if your course results 
in giving to this unfortunate matter a 
still greater publicity, you must also 
take the responsibility." 

If Mrs. Vaughan had been a woman 
of penetration she might have under- 
stood the Doctor's manner ; as it was 
she received no intimation of his real 
intention. His thought was, ** If you 
make it impossible for me to corre- 
spond with Eloise, you shall not 
thereby prevent my communicating 
with her ; I am still master of my own 
actions, and while I don't like scandal, 
I will assert my rights in this matter." 
A man given to open threatening 
would have said this : the Doctor 
held his peace. 

Going out of the house he met 
Miss Zarie. She opened upon him 
at once. 

" So you've been to see Dorothea," 
she said ; ** I hope you left her easier 
in her mind than you found her." 

** I can't say, indeed," said the 
Doctor curtly, ** I do not hold myself 
responsible for the state of Mrs. 
Vaughan's mind " 

** Bat in this case, Doctor, we shall 
all hold you responsible for the family 
name and honor." 

** Zarie," said the Doctor, " if you 
talked to me about right and wrong I 
could understand you better, even if 
I did not agree with you ; but this 
chattering of your teeth for fear of 
scandal is something which I can- 
not appreciate. I despise scandal- 
mongers. I should despise myself 
if I lived at their dictation. More- 
over, I never did know any woman 
who stood in constant fear of the 
tribe, who was not either a scandal- 
monger or the victim of a guilty 
conscience V 

Miss Zarie turned livid with rage. 
The shaft had struck home in a manner 
that she was not likely to forget. 

The Doctor walked home in no en- 



viable mood. It was a matter of some 
moment to him, as well is to others, 
to ^and well in the eyes of the world, 
and especially to retain the respect of 
his family. He felt keenly besides 
the pain which Eloise must suffer 
through a rupture of the old, tender re- 
lations between herself and her Uncle 
Vaughan's faniily. Abner Vaughan 
was a man of few words ; he would 
avoid a matter like this as long as it 
was possible to do so ; but when the 
time came that he mustzci^ the Doctor 
well knew, that his course having 
been w/'// considered, would be firmly 
adopted. On every hand, therefore, 
persecution, and only persecution, 
seemed to await him. The Doctor 
was not a man obstinate by nature ; 
he was not in any sense of the word 
a passionate man. In every fibre of 
his being he felt that it was not at all 
his lower, or selfish nature, which 
clung so tenaciously, in the face of all 
peril and danger, to the object of his 
love, but the highest and purest in- 
stincts of his soul. Eloise evoked from 
him, not only all that we characterize 
by the term love, but she awoke also 
the aspiration, the adoration of his 
soul. Only through her was religion 
in its tenderest, purest form, revealed 
to him. The question, therefore, of 
whether or not he should renounce 
his allegiance to her, became, not one 
of mere convenience, or personal pleas- 
ure. Judged in that light only, reason 
would inevitably decide against the 
relation. It cut far more deeply than 
this into the tissues of his life. It 
amounted in effect to the query, 
whether for personal ease and con- 
vcnience, he should turn traitor to his 
highest convictions and revelations 
of truth. Whether the interests and 
convetionalities of this life should be let 
to outweigh the necessities of that 
spiritual existence which knows no 
bounds of time, but once begun, as 
alas ! to so many souls it never is begun 
in this world, stretches away undis- 
turbed by death into the limitless 
asons of eternity. 
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Seeing this as clear as the sun' in 
mid heavens, the Doctor dared not 
falter. He was not afraid of any 
power in this world, as he was afraid 
of those retributions with which the 
Divine Being visits such souls as, hav- 
ing received the truth, fail to present 
it in their lives. If God, through 
this revelation of the divine, august 
nature of love, had chosen him to be 
an apostle, should he turn Judas, and, 
for the paltry coin of this world's 
Caesars, betray the Lord .^ No ; 
though all Jewry, as represented by 
false institutions, false teachings, false 
lives, should go to wreck and ruin. 
Nay, if through any conceivable pain 
and peril he might further this very 
end, by so much as one straw's breadth, 
he would not have suffered in vain. 
If ever this world — as it surely will — 
shall burst the withering husks of its 
present marriage institutions, and let 
out to the sunlight the full ripe grain 
of a single and pure union, compact 
and true, seamless and flawless in the 
eyes of men and angels, it will be 
through just such throes as these the 
Doctor sufl^ered. 

The very first step in his pathway 
was one which outwardly he shrank 
from. That Mrs. Vaughan should 
visit Eloise, he saw was inevitable. 
That she would tell the absolute and 
unvarnished truth about the letter 
which she carried, he thought unlikely. 
That the interview would be in any 
event a very painful one, and espe- 
cially and unnecessai'ily so if Eloise 
were altogether unprepared for it, he 
felt to be certain. It would be un- 
manly, it would be cowardly then in 
him, not to prepare her. 

In the course of that day, there- 
fore, he said to Elsie, « I am going 
away this evening, to be gone fur a 
day or two. I do not go altogether 
voluntarily ; it is an act to which I 
am forced by those who assume to 
represent your interests, therefore, I 
trust that you will make as little stir 
about my absence as possible^ since 
thzt Is best for us alL " 



Elsie's distress by this lime was 
too real and deep, to expend itself in 
violent demonstrations. She wept 
silently, and presently left the room. 
The Doctor's heart ached for her. 
The sight of her anguish weighed far 
more heavily upon him than all Miss 
Zarie's threatcnings. As he left the 
house, with a sobbing farewell kiss to 
little Dora, the agony of Gethsemane, 
when the man Jesus prayed to his 
Heavenly Father for strength to be 
true in the face of a great temptation 
and great suffering, grew to have a 
deeper meaning to him than it had 
ever had before. In no jocund spirit 
therefore he set out upon his journey. 

In Elsie's mind, meanwhile, a great 
resolution was forming. It would need 
some strength and some persistency to 
carry it through, but a certain kind of 
persistency she was not wanting in, 
and to her highest nature this thing 
appealed as that which must be done. 

She sat down at her writing-desk, 
and with trembling hand indited a 
brief note. It was dispatched, and 
next morning the reply came in the 
shape of a call from Father Dunne. 

This was not Elsie's first overture 
to the church. Long ago, through 
the agency of her friend M rs. Chilvers, 
she had made the acquaintance of 
Father Dunne. She had discussed 
doctrines wit? him, and compared 
theologies. Elsie was quite a theolo- 
gian in her way. But always when 
closely pressed by the worthy clergy- 
man, who with the usual zeal for the 
church at his heart, was always bent 
on making a proselyte, she had coyly 
retreated, and put up a defense of 
small fears and trembling apprehen- 
sions, a little to the weariness if not 
the disgust of the astute priest. But 
Father Dunne was as good a fisher- 
man as his apostolic predecessors. 
He had his own ways and means of 
learning something of Mrs. Elsie's 
peculiar circumstances, and wisely 
resolved to wait until stress of weather 
should dnve \\ct \u\o V\% tv^\* N^V«txv^ 
therefore, \\e lecew^^ \}tC\%\\vCv^ xvo\.^. 
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he felt sure that his time had come, 
and made haste to secure his game. 

Father Dunne was a handsome man 
in his way ; tall, heavily built, with 
a wcll-tormcd head, a square, open 
hrow, and fcafurcs regular and im- 
pressive. But large as he was, every 
fibre of his great frame was instinct 
with energy and power. It was not 
a passionate intensity of force, but a 
calm, grand, patient rtr/^^///7^jj, which 
when fully roused to action, seemed 
to bear down all opposition, to level 
all barriers before its resistless sway. 
He came inro Mrs. Glendenning'a 
presence that morning quietly alert, 
but possessed with a full determi- 
nation to do the work he had set 
about, and to do it promptly and 
thoroughly. When Klsio gave him 
her hand, and looked up to meet his 
steady penetrating eye, she felt some- 
how as if this thing were decided for 
her once for all. 

** I have asked this interview. Father 
Dunne,** she said, ** because there is 
a verv delicate and a very painful mat- 
ter, about which I wish to ask your 
advice.*' 

*• Madam,*' said Father Dunne, 
*' yo'i having been reared a Protestant, 
will pardon me one queotion. Do you 
seek advice concerning this delicate 
and painful matter, of John Dunne, 
or of the Church, through one of her 
humblest representatives?" 

Elsie faltered. She felt all that the 
question implied ; but there was a 
force in the manner of the man before 
her, which forbade her to go back- 
ward. 

** I am weak," she said. ** I will 
lean on the strongarm of the Church." 

** Daughter, kneel," was the priest's 
mandate. Elsie knelt and made her 
first confession. It was long and 
thorough. In the course of an hour. 
Father Dunne had possessed himself 
— with many other things — of every 
circumstance in this most delicate and 
weighty matter, together with every 
shade of coloring which it had rc- 
ccivcd from Elsie's mind. He dealt 



with her in return plainly and fairiv. 
He showed her the folly of her deceit, 
made it clear to her that she was in a 
measure reaping as she had sown ; 
exhorted her to patience and con- 
stancy, and at the close, imposed .'uch 
penalties as he felt were needed and 
would be beneficial. Elsie was com- 
forted, composed ; not strengthened. 
She was not asked to be strong, except 
in her faith. She was to lean upon 
the Church, and the Church in its 
turn would protect and defend her. 
When Father Dunne had gone, she 
felt happier, more assured than she 
had done for months. 

But she had passed the Rubicon. 
Baptism must follow confession, and 
all the other rites in their turn. She 
was no longer her owd. The Church 
had paid her price, and now possessed 
her soul and body. 

In her way she was almost as much 
z martyr to her faith, as her husband 
was to his. Her relatives weie all 
of the Episcopacy; Miss Zariearigid 
Churchwoman. Mrs. Vaughan, more 
tolerant by nature, had still a strong 
aversion to Romanism. She had few 
fears of not being able to appease her 
uncle and aunt, but Miss Zarie she 
well knew would turn persecutor. 
The old religious flames have not 
died out. It is only that now instead 
of attacking men's flesh and bones, 
thev refine themselves, and are con- 
tent to roast his spirit. Still Elsie 
felt the Church at her back, and 
F'ather Dunne ift her side, and was 
prepared for her martyrdom. 

While she was considering all these 
things, mingling penitential prayers 
with intense and harrowing conjectures 
concerning her husband's absence,there 
came a letter from Mrs. Vaughan, — 
who had already gone to Philadel- 
phia, — containing news to electrify 
the whole family. It was written in 
haste, almost incoherently. 

A single passage contained the gist 
of it. The remainder was ejacula- 
tlons» interrogations, despair. 
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and as nearlv as I can learn from the 
woman of whom she rented her 
rooms, Richard with her. He has 
been here at any rate, and they are 
both missing, and no clue to their 



destination. Write meat once whether 
Richard has returned. That is my 
only hope. I am plunged in griefand 
despair, and have hardly strength to 
contemplate this great calamity." 

C. F. CORBIN. 
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The Cretan. — We have before us the second 
number of an attractive little paper, TAe Cretan^ 
the first number of which failed to reach us. 
In appearance it is much like the first volume 
of The Friend, and very ably edited. As 
the name implies, it is devoted to the intcr> 
ests of Crete, and its aim is to enlist sympathy 
and encourage contributions for the struggling 
cause. The first page has a map of the island, 
indicating the districts held respectively by 
Turks and Greeks, well worth the cost of the 
paper, 10 cents per number. The name of 
the philanthropist; Dr. Sam. G. Howe, Presi- 
dent of the Greek Relief Committee, is sulli- 
cient guarantee for the righteousness and 
worthiness of the cause he so ably pleads. 
Such a struggle as that now in progress in 
Crete should arouse mo^t fully the sympathies 
of our people, who have fought their way to 
independence, at great cost, though with less 
fcirful odds against them. Tlie blockading 
of Crete — stringent to a degree quite im- 
possible in such a countr)' as ours — causes 
such scarcity of supplies, that it sometimes 
seems as if the courage of the Cretans must 
give way, unless some strong hand offers 
them aid, at least in the shape of relief of 
their physical necessities. We trust this little 
paper may meet the welcome it deserves, and 
call forth contributions to fill the treasury. 
Clothing, new or old, is almost as acceptable 
to the committee as money. 



A subscriber sends the following criti«.ism : 
" T'i Respomihle Editor : 

" Less hard names and more loving kind- 
ness. The Shysters, as a class, a*-e not alto- 
gether lovely, but, being made in the image 
of God. there is hope even for their ultimate 
redemption." 

An anonymous friend criticizes us in this 
wl»e : 



undo your work as you go along. Note, I 
beg, in your number for June, p. 187, line 4 
from top, an awful thing — * monogram* in- 
stead of ' monograph.* 

** In view of such a solecism, 1 must needs 
say to you of your proof- reader (he's the vil- 
lain, of course; editors don't do such things), 
what the Tribune asserted that the Chicago 
Convention remarked ixn an inscription) 
about General Grant, * fVatch him r 

" As the merit of this hint, if any, is 
strictly intrinsic, I violate no law in remain- 
ing strictly anonymous. Respectfully sub- 
mitted." 

We thankfully accept the reproof, and of 
course charge the blunder to the proof-reader, 
without asking our critic to credit the asser- 
tion, that the editor did not write the article 
in question, and did not see the proof. 



(I 



In your ardent zeal after clear and defi- 
nite thought, pray don't let tangled language 



j^merican Unitarian dissociation, — The an- 
niversary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion seems to have been greatly blessed by the 
attendance of many ministers from all parts of 
the country. Rev. William Sharman, from 
England, gave them some account of the con- 
dition of Unitarians in that country, and ex- 
pressed warm sympathy with the progress of 
ideas in America. We print elsewhere an 
address of Rev. Robert Collyer before the 
association, in which he gives a little account 
of the firee Sunday evening meetings he has 
held this winter in Library Hall, Chicago, one 
of which it was our privilege to attend in 
April last. The earnest spirit that seemed to 
inspire both speaker and audience so impressed 
us that at the time we thought of attempting 
some description of the meeting, but felt in- 
adequate for the task. We have an inspiring 
recollection of the way in which the 2000 
voices joined in the singing, when Mr. Coll- 
yer gave out the hymns and exhorted them to 
*' sing mightily,''* 
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THE LATE GOVERNOR ANDREW, 

OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

WE are often told how contagious some diseases are : it would be well 
if we understood how contagious Jbea/th is. This is true, no doubt, 
of bodily health ; of spiritual health, much more. When men are depressed, 
desponding, despairing, there enters into the assembly some man of happy 
cheer, who is seated in strong purpose, humane faith, and reasonable hope ; 
and straightway the gloom is broken, the mists vanish, the fog rises ; some- 
how a path appears where all seemed tangled and trackless; the strong man 
is as the sun's eye, which comprehends a hemisphere, and reduces all rough 
and steep places into one symmetrical curvature ; difficulties disappear ; 
obstacles melt away ; men pluck up courage and gird themselves and go to 
work, and the everlasting salvation goes on. Have you not all known some 
human being in whose healthful presence evil seemed impossible, meanness 
defeated and ashamed, and every good thing natural and spontaneous ? 

It may have occurred to you, friends, that these few remarks upon inward 
health and philanthrophic aff*ections were suggested at this time (though 
always in place) by the recent death of the great and good Governor of 
Massachusetts, John A. Andrew. Not so much his eminence as his good- 
ness, his value as an illustration of the power of virtue and of a humane 
heart, make him a fit subject for the pulpit, and a noble theme for any dis- 
course. At a meeting devoted to his memory, a speaker noticing in him that 
nobleness of character and its power, of which I have spoken, said, " When 
lome men die we think of our mortality, when other men die we think of 
our immortality ;" and not only, I add, when they die, but while they live 
before us. The living of some men is immotuUvy Vvtxt tN\^tTv\. \\i \vi 
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beginning, leading us always to the thought of higher and transcendent 
spiritual realities ; the living of some men is a long dying, leading us only 
to the perishing senses. The good Governor was one of those who make us 
think of principles which are eternal, of faith which is the evidence of 
things unseen, of the power of truth and the eternal condemnation of wrong. 
And for the truth and depth of his love of men, I might refer, if words 
were needed when the whole life proclaims it, to his own words, — ** I know 
not what record of sin awaits me in the other world, but this I ktiow, that 
I was never mean enough to despise any man because he was ignorant or 
because he was black !" You all know the main facts of his life : born forty- 
nine years ago, in Maine, he studied quietly and practised his profession, 
always identified with the anti-slavery party, and conspicuous in the fugitive- 
slave-law trials in Boston, but holding no office till he was elected to the 
Legislature in 1858. What a ten years have been those of his life since 
then, you know familiarly ; how he was elected, in 1 860, Governor of the 
State by the largest popular vote ever cast in Massachusetts ; how his Amous 
General Order, No. 4, startled the country, but how its wisdom was proved, 
to the glory of Massachusetts, when the 6th Regiment passed through New 
York on its way to the Capitol a few hours after the President's proclama- 
tion ; how that was followed immediately by four regiments, a battalion of 
riflemen, and battery of artillery ; how he was re-elected four times with un- 
diminished trust and confidence; how he strengthened the hands of the 
administration at Washington, assembled the Governors at Altona, and 
wrote their fine address : all this is known to all. Let me review briefly, 
from memoranda which I made from the executive files when I was at work 
in the Governor's office, the noble record of the Governor and of the State, 
in the first, as indeed in all the critical, moments of the war. 

Governor Andrew was inaugurated January 15, 1861. On the afternoon 
of the same day an agent was sent by him to the Governors of Maine and 
New Hampshire to lay before them certain documents, and urge that the 
militia of those States should be placed in readiness to move at an instant's 
warning to the defence of Washington; and, on January 16^ followed the 
Governor's own great General Order, No. 4, which is worthy of quotation 
entire : 

Commonwealth or MAUACHutKTn, 
HiAD-QuARTBts, BotTON, Januaey i6th, i86i. 
Gbnmal Order No. 4. 

Events which hare recently occurred, and arc now in progress, require that Mauachusetts 
should be at all times ready to furnish her quota of troops, upon any requisition of the 
President of the United States to aid in the maintenance of the laws and peace of the Union, 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, therefore orders: 

That the Commanding Officer of each company of Volunteer Militia examine with cire 
the roll oi his company, and cause the name of each member, together with hit rank and 
place oi residence, to be properly recorded, and a copy of the same to be forwarded to the 
oShce of the Adjutant- General. 
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Previous to which, commanders of companies shall make strict inquiry, whether there are 
men in their commands who from age, physical defect, business, or family causes, may be 
unable or indisposed to respond at once to the orders of the Commander-in-Chief, made in 
response to the call of the President of the United States, that they may be forthwith dis- 
charged, so that their places may be filled by men ready for any public exigency which may 
arise whenever called upon. 

After the above orders have been fulfilled, no discharge, either of an officer or a private, 
shall be granted, unless for cause satis^ctory to the Commander-in-Chief. 

If any Companies have not the full number of men allowed by law, the commanders 
of the same shall make proper exertions to have the vacancies filled and the men properly 
drilled and uniformed, and their names and places of residence forwarded to head-quarters. 

To promote the objects embraced in this order, the General, Field, and Staff officers, and 
Adjutants, and Acting Quartermaster- General, will give all the aid and assistance in their 
power. 

Major- Generals Sutton, Morse and Andrews, will cause th'is order to be promulgated 
throughout their respective divisions. 

By command of His Excellency. 

JOHN A. ANDREW, 

Gov. and Commander-in-Chief. 

WM. SCHOULER, 

Adjutant-General. 

In the next month, February, an officer of the Governor's staff was de- 
spatched to Washington to consult General Scott as to what troops might be 
needed, and as to the best manner, means, and route of transportation, if there 
should be a call ; and steamers also were kept in readiness during this month 
to convey troops immediately to Washington in case of any disturbance at the 
counting of the Presidential vote. The month passed quietly, but the pre- 
parations for equipment of soldiers, begun in January, went actively on during 
March. Arms were obtained, overcoats and knapsacks ordered. At last 
Port Sumpter was attacked and captured ; and on April 1 5 the President's 
call for seventy-five thousand men was borne, as if by the conspiring winds 
of liberty, far and wide over the country; and direct orders were received in 
Boston to send on two regiments, one to Washington, one to Fortress Monroe. 
Thanks to the energy and foresight of the good Governor, Massachusetts 
was ready. April 17 saw the noble 6th Regiment of militia, fully equipped 
and uniformed, on its way to Washington; while the next day the 3rd 
and 4th Regiments left for Fortress Monroe, and the 8th Regiment and a 
battalion of riflemen also were despatched to Washington. Then followed, 
on April 19th, the dastardly attack on the Massachusetts men in the streets 
of Baltimore, and the Governor's telegraphic message to the Mayor of 
that dishonored city : " I pray you, let the bodies of our Massachusetts 
soldiers dead in Baltimore be laid out, preserved in ice, and tenderly sent 
forward by express to me. All expenses will be paid by the Common- 
wealth." 

The Massachusetts 6th Regiment were the first soldiers in uniform who 
entered the Capitol of the nation. On April 20 a bui^x'^ c^( Vv^v %x\:^^t^ 
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and the 5th Regiment of infantry followed the others to Washinton ; making 
in all five regiments of infantry, one battalion of riflemen, and one battery 
of light artillery, who left Massachusetts for the national protection within 
five days of the President's call ; and within the same period the banks 
of Massachusetts had placed at the disposal of the Governor, to be expended 
at his discretion, for military purposes, six millions and a half of dollars 
(86,500,000). During this same busy month, also, two steamers were pur- 
chased, and on May ist left Boston with a detachment of troops an'd loaded 
with supplies, going first to Fort Monroe, and then up the Potomac to Wash- 
ington ; and these troops, a company of riflemen, were the first to reach 
Washington by water, as the 6th Regiment had been first to arrive by land. 
During May six more regiments, to serve three years, were raised by Massa- 
chusetts for the national army ; five more were placed by the Legislature in 
permanent camps of instruction ; and four more, which had been gathered 
by the Governor, and for which no provision could be made, were re- 
luctantly disbanded : of these patriotic men, however, more than a thousand 
marched voluntarily to New York, and went into the service from that 
State. 

In June the three years troops began to leave for Washington, and from 
that time till the following December regiments were forwarded weekly, 
sometimes as many as three or four in a week, additional requisition being 
from time to time entreated by the State, and granted by the National Gov- 
ernment ; so that at the beginning of the New Year, January, 1862, Massa- 
•chusetts had in service twenty -five regiments of three years infantry, 
one regiment of cavalry, seven batteries of light artillery, one regiment 
of heavy artillery, two companies of sharp-shooters ; and Massachusetts 
troops had been in every battle fought by the United States forces east of the 
Alleghanies. From January to May, 1862, there was no new call, and en- 
listments were discontinued by order of the General Government. Then, 
however, new requisitions were made, and between May and November 
Massachusetts sent to the field ten new three years regiments of infantry 
and five batteries of light artillery, besides various companies for service in 
Boston harbor, and one battery of light artillery to serve six months in the 
field ; and, still further, more than five thousand three years recruits were 
raised and sent to fill up the thin ranks of the gallant old regiments in 
the field ; making a total of more than fifteen thousand three years men 
sent forth between May and November. During this same period, among 
the very dark days of war, nearly seventeen thousand nine months men 
were sent to the field ; and thus, since the beginning of the war, in April, 
1 86 1, up to November, 1862 — a perod of about eighteen months — Massa- 
chusetts despatched to the service seventy-three thousand soldiers ; " and," 
as it stands written in my notes, dated November 22d, 1862, "when 
she shall have speedily sent her remaining contingent, she will have de- 
spacchcd to the rescue of her country, seventy-five thousand two hundred 
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and ninecy.four citizcn-soldicrs, — nearly five thousand (5,000) more than 
half her whole population of non-exempts."* 

From July, 1862, to July, 1863, I was employed as a secretary in the 
office of the Governor, in daily and immediate intercourse with him ; it will 
not be amiss, therefore, if I follow the impulse of personal love and ad- 
miration, and speak a few words from my own reminiscence of the noble 
officer under whose orders I worked. 

I was struck continually by his quick and penetrating power of mind. 
The amount of perplexing details, the enormous correspondence to be read, 
answered and filed, the number of difficult and delicate matters requiring ad- 
justment, cannot be imagined by one who has not lived a while in the tre- 
mendous drive which characterized the Governor's office during the war, 
and especially in the dark hours of 1862-3. But all these seemed as nothing 
to his clear mind ; the best way was always evident to him in a moment, and 
followed up persistently. And this quickness and accuracy of judgment was 
as remarkable in the case of men as of affairs. He knew men intuitively : 
he always trusted properly and safely, and his suspicions were generally vindi- 
cated. When McClellan was first put at the head of the army of the Potomac, 
the Governor saw him at Washington, and instantly distrusted him in his own 
mind ; returning, he said in the privacy of his office, before his staff, that in 
his opinion McClellan would never lead the army to any valuable victory. 
Nevertheless, never did a man work harder for the General's support. 
McClellan was not beaten for want of Massachusetts troops. Early and late 
in his office, the Governor seemed like a thing of iron, only often looking 
weary and worn. 

But there came a time when he would work no longer for McClellan. He 
felt himself the guardian of his people : he would send no more troops to 
useless slaughter. I heard him talking with Charles Sumner about it. Sumner 
tried to calm him and induce him to persevere, but he thought of his soldiers, 
and was resolute. '* No," said he ; " No ! not another soldier from Massa- 
chusetts for the army of the Potomac. My boys have been murdered long 
enough. Do you think I have no duties of protection to the people of this 
State ? Soldiers, and plenty of them — as many as I can muster for Foster at 
Newbcrne, or for the army of the West — but not a man for the army of the 
Potomac ; I will send no more men without pledges as to their destination ; 
and if the United States Government is displeased at that, we will retire to 
our hills, make a Switzerland of Berkshire, and fight all creation I" 

The relations of Governor Andrew to President Lincoln are interesting 
to think of now, since both died prematurely, and both left the whole 
country bereaved. Perhaps Lincoln's slowness was in part the necessity of 
his loftier position. From whatever cause, the Governor saw the necessities 
of the position, and urged them long before the central executive was 



• Scraf Book : Notes sent to Mr. Fowler, at Washington. 
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roused to act. But in Lincoln's honesty and soundness of heart, the Governor 
always believed, and appealed to him with confidence, when necessary. ** Your 
United States officers here are hindrances, they work so dilatorily," tele- 
graphed the Governor to Lincoln ; and the answer came back : ** Tell the 
officers, if they don't make quick work, I'll make quick work of them." 

The Governor's prominent part in bringing forward the colored men to 
the dignity of soldiers for their country is well known ; but no one who did 
not see him and hear him every day while that great enterprise was in pro- 
gress can realize the solicitude with which he raised and equipped those 
troops, the anxiety with which he dwelt on every detail, the laborious care 
with which he selected their officers, and the love, pride and watchfulness 
with which he followed them to the battle-field. No wonder that they ire 
said to have rushed on Wagner, crying, " For God and Governor Andrew." 

But in the midst of the absorbing cares of his military duties the Governor 
forgot no detail of his civil functions. The most minute matters received 
his own personal attention ; and, in general, in all departments, I sometimes 
thought that officers were merely mechanical conveniences to him, so minute 
was his own personal attention to every matter coming within his province. 
If, for example, he gave an order, even comparatively unimportant, he was 
very likely to call out suddenly two or three days afterward, when it occurred 
to his mind while writing a letter, perhaps, or doing some other work, to 
ask if the order had been obeyed and carried out. In like manner, 
no matter what the press of cares for the general concern, of labors and 
anxieties for the national cause, no individual needs and applications were 
overlooked, no simple and homely cause of his people ignored, no poor man 
or woman turned away without respectful and patient hearing, although the 
object of the visit might only be to look, as on a sacred emblem, upon the 
regimental flag which had come back to the State House, torn to shreds in 
many a battle in which it had waved over some beloved soldier lad, or caught 
the last gleam of his closing eye. 

A writer narrates how '' the British minister. Sir Frederick Bruce, once 
called upon him at the State House, and found the room nearly filled with 
colored women who had come to hear news of fathers, brothers and sons 
enlisted in the black regiments of Massachusetts. He waited patiently while 
the Governor inquired into the sorrows and grievances, and listened to the per- 
plexities of these poor, anxious souls, and tried, in his hopeful, cheery way, to 
smooth away difficulties and inspire hope. It was not till the humblest and 
poorest had had their say that the turn of the British minister came, who, as 
he shook the Governor's hand, said that the scene before him had given him 
a new idea of the parental character of a Republican government." — (Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, in " IVatcbman and Reflector^* June 2</, 1868.) 

One day the Governor came into the little room opening out of his office, 
in which I sat at my desk, bringing with him a poor Irish woman. She had 
come to the Governor to be shown the flag of the 2d Regiment, and he told 
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me CO conduct her to the Adjut. General's office and find the flag for her. I 
took the poor woman down-stairs, singled the flag of the 2d Regiment from 
the many in the office and placed its tattered silk in her hands. And I learn- 
ed that feeling is not the monopoly of education, that the ^txy poor, untutored 
and coarse-mannered may cherish a most refined, lofty and passionate senti- 
ment. The tears sprang to her eyes, broken murmurs of love and blessing 
flowed from her mouth. She bent over the ensign, clasped it in her hands, 
pressed it to her lips and kissed it with a fervor and anguish of devotion which 
had in it something terrific. I asked no question, and my eye could not read 
her heart. I know not whether she triumphed or mourned; but when she left 
me, I returned to my work humbled before human nature. 

The same watchful care of the Governor was extended to the poor and un- 
protected at a distance. As you know. State agents were appointed in New 
York and at Washington to look after the Massachusetts men in the hospitals ; 
and a large part of my time was occupied in writing letters directing these 
agents to investigate the cases of individual soldiers in hospitals or elsewhere, 
who for themselves, or whose friends for them, had complained of severe 
treatment or unjust detention in service. Once when I had occasion to go to 
New York, the Governor took the opportunity to send me to Fort Schuyler 
to examine into the case of a young soldier who complained of inhuman 
treatment, and to report to him whatever I could learn concerning the pro- 
visions, efficiency and general character of the hospital. The State agents also 
returned periodical records to the office of the Surveyor-General of the names 
of all Massachusetts soldiers lost in battle or lying in hospitals ; and these 
lists, which accumulated to large proportions, were diligently searched hour 
after hour of every day for the purpose of answering the humble letters, 
which poured into the department in immense numbers, asking about absent 
friends in the army. No letter was neglected, though it might require an 
hour to decypher the wretched writing and orthography : and more than 
once, when I have reported to the Governor that I found it impossible to 
make out some poor soldier's or poor woman's illegible scrawl, he has called 
for the letter and set himself down to the task of getting at its meaning. All 
this personal attention to the lowly and the poor was given in the midst 
of such wearing anxieties and labors as I witnessed with wonder every day, 
but cannot describe, — of which, too plainly, the sad issue was his death. Men 
had no mercy on him : perhaps the times were such that they could not 
have ; and he had no mercy on himself. People found a way into his pre- 
sence before he was dressed in the morning ; and I have known many and 
many days when leaving his house, driven out to business with no breakfast 
or scarce a mouthful, he has worked all day at his desk, answering questions, 
writing letters, orders and telegrams, reasoning and pleading with town com- 
mittees and recruiting agents, taking no nourishment, nor ceasing labor till the 
darkness began to fall on the earth ; while each clerk and messenger had his 
full time for rest and recreation during the day. Then, after some rest and 
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refreshmeni, the Governor would often resume his work, and keep one or 
two of his secretaries with him by turns till late into the night. 

One of the qualities of the Governor which impressed me the most strongly, 
which was indeed uppermost and conspicuous on all occasions, was his fixed, 
sterling and invincible honesty. I saw no time when it was dimmed or dark- 
ened for a moment. In close personal intercourse, and in the most intimate 
official intercourse with him for a year, during which time every official act 
of his was open to my inspection in the letter-books and all the voluminous 
correspondence of the department, and even the Governor's private and 
friendly letters, passed through my hands, it being one of my special duties 
to care for all papers and to be able to produce them at a moments* warn- 
ing from the files, I never saw in writing, nor heard from the Governor, nor 
in any manner learned of any act of his which I could perceive to be founded 
in undue influence or favoritism, in any selfish interests or personal ambition, 
in any underhand political scheming or contriving for mere party ends, or in 
anything but single-minded love of country and devotion to the public good. 
My year of near acquaintance with his official character has left his honesty 
in my eyes as a sunlit sea whereon is no object to cast even a shadow, much less 
to darken and deform. And this honesty of act was accompanied by honesty 
of mind, and no doubt was one creating element of his strong, clear, pene- 
trating sense, and of his sensitiveness to moral forces and ideas. 

Some of my pleasantest recollections of that pleasant year are connected 
with the Governor's geniality of disposition, his warmth of manner, his humor, 
fun and gaiety ; his relish of social, easy and mirthful conversation when he 
could find a moment to unbend from care and labor. Very often, after a 
morning of industrious occupation, he would take a walk in the air, and on 
returning, instead of going, as usual, immediately to work, sit down easily, lean 
back in his chair, and begin to talk and tell stories and make witty comments 
on men and things of the day. This was always the signal for enjoyment 
throughout the department. We all left our work, the scratch of the pen and 
the rustle of papers ceased, and we gathered about him, sitting or standing, 
no one excluded — the members of the staff, the secretaries, the clerks and 
messengers all together, and all taking part in the talk in the measure of cheir 
knowledge. Then for a half-hour there would be racy sayings, harmless 
raillery, witty anecdote, good sense and good nature, laughtei and mirth un- 
restrained ; when suddenly the Governor's face would become serious again, 
and he would turn quickly to his desk and seize his pen. In an instant the 
department was again still, each one at his post, the unfinished task resumed, 
the wonted industry "again going on unflagging. 

The Governor had, to an unusual degree, I should think, that quality which 
is generally the grace of truly>^great and noble characters, and which was to 
me one of his greatest charms ; — I mean simplicity of feeling. He was simple 
in manner and feeling to a wonderful degree. There was not a particle of 
pretence about him. He assumed no false dignity, put on no airs, never 
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seemed to think of his position, and treated every one with cxtriordinary re- 
spect. His simplicity and respectfulness were very winning, because they made 
each one feel appreciated in his presence. He looked down on no one. I have 
said he never seemed to think of his position ; I may add that he seemed to 
feel his great powers chiefly as needing the sincere commendation, approval, 
sympathy, appreciation, friendship of his fellow men. He longed always for 
sympathy. Companionship was a necessity to him in everything. If he wrote 
a fine passage in a letter, he would look up and read it aloud to us, both for 
judgment and for approbation. When he wrote an eloquent paper or noble and 
fervent proclamation of Thanksgiving, it was his habit to call some of us into a 
corner or little room and read it io us, with a face as fervent and eloquent 
as the words which he had written out of his heart. At these times too, such 
was his respectfulness for all, his desire for as great excellence as possible, his 
attention to any source whence he might possibly gain any knowledge, that 
every one of us felt at perfect liberty to make any suggestion which might 
occur to us as an improvement ; and he would always listen intently, read the 
place to be amended over again, perhaps adopt the suggestion, or hold an 
argument on the subject, running on into a pleasant chat of a few minutes, and 
ending, perhaps, with an apt and illustrative anecdote. But, whether the 
suggestion was adopted or not, he always received it with an air which in- 
vited every one to help him with whatever knowledge they might possess. 
** Governor," said I to him one day as he was passing by my desk when I 
was copying a letter which he had written, " I think you have made a mis- 
take in this letter." " Well," said he, " correct it then. Don't follow me 
to do evil." Going into his office, as I did, totally inexperienced, direct from 
college life and commencement-day, I soon learned that I was expected to 
have a mind of my own and use it ; and I was never afraid to make any sug- 
gestions, or even to propose any measure or plan which occurred lo me ; and 
the plan was either adopted, or else I was carefully and patiently informed of 
the reasons which made it inexpedient or useless. 

The good Governor was a man of sincere religious feeling and principle. He 
was interested to know where I attended church, and, like most people, he 
recommended to me his own minister on discovering that I was, like himself. 
Unitarian in belief. But the Governor's denominational relations are points 
on which I do not care to dwell. I confess that it seems to me a small 
matter, in the presence of such a large soul, to congratulate ourselves on his 
denominational affiliation with us. It may give me some little pleasure pri- 
vately, but I feel no inclination to enlarge on it publicly. It is qiite unim* 
portant and secondary. Let us rather, in speaking of his religious character, 
take example from the largeness and breadth of his sympathies and the 
independence of his views and actions, and say simply that he was a Chris 
tian, or, larger still (for even this word is sometimes be-littled), that he was 
a religious man, of warm and living faith, of kindly charitableness, active 
benevolence, and a humane sweep of affection which embraced all men as 
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members of one great brotherhood in God's Fatherhood. I noticed in the 
papers, shortly after the Governor's death, that some Sir Oliver Martext had 
ventured a hope that some way unknown to us might possibly be opened so 
that the Governor could be saved in spite of the errors of the belief in which 
he lived and died. The minister charitably supposed that in some inscrutable 
manner he might perhaps appear in heaven, and give hell the slip, though he 
evidently considered it a doubtful case. What these places or local pheno- 
mena called " heaven" and " hell" are, I confess I do not know, and, further- 
more, I never met any one who did know. But I am reminded of the nobJe 
answer of John Huss when he was accused before the priests at Constance of 
expressing doubts of WycklifF's damnation. Huss replied: ** I cannot affirm 
whether WycklifF will be saved or Jost; I would willingly, however, have 
my soul where his is." In like manner, I do not trouble myself to name the 
place or society whither the Governor has gone : I know not whether it be 
up or down, or to the side, or behind or before. I concern myself very little 
as to whether he wears a crown and plays on a harp, or enjoys more calorific 
opportunities. I only know that wherever such spirits as the Governor's con- 
gregate, there I want to go ; and I suspect that if we should cease to trouble 
ourselves so much about the future world we should stand a better chance of 
being more like our faithful and noble Governor in this world. 

Such was this great and noble man, as I knew him, and as all knew him in 
the measure of their opportunities. He died young, yet also old ; for 
" honorable age is not that which standeth in length of days ; but wisdom is 
the grey hair with men, and an unspotted life is old age." Old he is in our 
memories, though scarce ten years have flown since he came before our eyes : 
ten wonderful years, full of gigantic labor, earning rightfully a national repu- 
tation and local blessings." « When the ear heard him, then it blessed him ; 
when the eye saw him it bore witness to him ; because he delivered the poor 
when he cried, the fatherless and him that had none to help him, the blessing 
of him that was ready to perish cams upon him, and he caused the widow's 
heart to sing for joy ; he was eyes to the blind and feet to the lame ; he was 
a father to the poor, and the cause of the obscure he searched out." Who 
does not appropriate his noble character as a personal grace and renown ? We 
are all proud of him — proud for our country's sake, proud in behalf of our 
noble little State, proud for humanity's sake (for no geographical lines could 
limit that large soul); and we say, a man has died who so lived that each and 
all are the richer for his life ! 
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SUNDAY VS. SABBATH. 

AN important step in the progress of civilization and Christianity has 
lately been made, in the decision given by Judge Read, of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, reversing that decision of Judge Strong, a year ago, 
which had prevented passenger cars from running in the streets of Philadel- 
phia on Sundays. 

The ground of Judge Strong's decision, that the old Sabbatarian law of 
1794 ™"^^ ^ enforced, was, that Christianity is a part of the common law, 
and that the observance of Sunday as a Sahhatb is a part of Christianity, and a 
part so essential that Christianity cannot subsist without it. The decision of 
Judge Read sets forth that neither the local law of Pennsylvania nor the pre- 
cepts of Christianity, considered as part of the common law, afford any just 
ground for prohibiting the running of passenger cars on Sunday as on other 
days. He declares the passenger car to be ** the poor man's carriage ;" but 
Judge Strong's decision virtually was, that men too poor to own a carriage 
should not ride, either for recreation or any other purpose, on Sundays. 

This inequality of operation of the Sunday law, bearing hardly on the 
laboring class, while it leaves the action of the wealthy undisturbed, is, no 
doubt, worthy of attention ; but I wish to call special notice to the main 
point of disagreement between these two legal decisions, the fact that one 
represents Christianity as including, and the other as not including, a com- 
mand to observe Sunday as a Sabbath. 

Our clergy, of most or all of the principal sects, are accustomed to oppose 
Sunday riding, and Sunday recreation of all kinds, on the very ground taken 
by Judge Strong, claiming that Christianity forbids it, and that the Bible for- 
bids it. They declare, in all the various methods by which they meet and 
act upon the public mind, that the Bible appoints Sunday to be observed as a 
Sabbath. Of course they took special pains to lead public sentiment in that 
direction while the trial was going on before Judge Strong, and afterwards to 
commend and rejoice in his decision, and recently to censure the decision of 
Judge Read, representing the latter as adverse to the Bible and to Chris- 
tianity. 

The clergy are presumed to understand the Bible and Christianity, since 
these are the very subjects which they undertake to teach and explain to the 
community ; and it is further assumed that they will give an honest and faith- 
ful version of the contents of the Bible and the substance of Christianity. 
Thus it comes to pass that their mere opinion, and still more their direct 
teaching, has very great weight with the community ; and the immense influ- 
ence naturally resulting from this presumed combination of high intelligence 
and thorough honesty persuades vast numbers of men and women to accept 
their teaching as correct, without examination. If, then, it shall appear that 
these honored and trusted persons have in any particular misled their hearers 
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in regard to the substance of Christianity, misrepresented the teaching of both 
the Old and the New Testament, and misquoted and misinterpreted the pas- 
sages of Scripture adduced in support of their erroneous theory, is it not a 
matter of high importance to enlighten those hearers upon the point in ques- 
tion ? Truth is always better than error; but an error which misinterprets 
and perverts Christianity itself, which tries to engraft a new doctrine on reli- 
gion, to manufacture a new duty, to stigmatize innocent acts as sinful, and to 
fence up part of the domain of Christian freedom as forbidden ground, espe- 
cially needs to be clearly and promptly exposed. 

Now, the decision of Judge Read upon the point above mentioned is not 
only adverse to the teaching of the clergy in regard to it, but it is founded 
upon that very Bible to which they refer, and upon the very portions of it 
which they quote, to sustain their own Sabbatical theory. Here is a strange 
conflict of opinion. The learned judge proves himself to be as well acquainted 
with the Bible as with his legal authorities ; and he proves, actually demon- 
strates, by full quotation from Moses and the Hebrew prophets, and from the 
Christian apostles and evangelists, that Sabbatical observance was enacted 
specially for the Jews, and intended only for them ; that their fourth com- 
mandment required, and of course still requires, nothing but an observance of 
Saturday, <' the seventh day" of the week ; that all the allusions to the Sab- 
bath in the New Testament show that it was regarded by the writers of that 
book simply as one of the ceremonial days of the Jews ; and that several of 
those writers have made expiress statement of the perfect freedom of Chris- 
tians from this, as from all other merely Jewish obligations. Now, if Judge 
Read is right in these points, the clergy are wrong ; but if the clergy, our 
religious teachers, are wrong, the whole customary instruction of the com- 
munity in regard to this matter is wrong. And, if this be so, there is no 
plainer duty than that which rests upon the press, secular and religious, to 
declare the truth and give the details of evidence respecting it to the public. 

This is not a matter merely theoretical, devoid of practical imporunce. 
Christianity claims to be an advance beyond Judaism, and we recognize it as 
such by the fact of sending missionaries to convert the Jews. We are then 
misguided and injured by every attempt of teachers recognized as Christian 
to incorporate with Christianity doctrines and practices peculiarly and exclu- 
sively Jewish. This, however, is constantly done by those clergymen, indi- 
vidual or associated, who teach that Christianity commands Sabbatical ob- 
servance, and that the Christian Scriptures require an observance of Sunday 
as the Sabbath. To hear constantly from the pulpit, and to read in the 
columns of the religious press, such misrepresentation alike of the language 
and spirit of Scripture, of the example of Jesus, and of the express teaching 
of Paul, is bad enough ; but frequent efforts are also made to enforce the ob- 
servance of this unscriptural doctrine upon the community. The false pre- 
tence in question has lately been successfully used to prevent a measure so 
beneficent as the opening of the reading-room of the Boston Public Library 
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on Sunday afternoons and evenings ; in every new place into virhich street 
rail-cars are introduced a clamor is raised against the use of them on Sundays, 
virhich prevents for a time the enjoyment and benefit of this great modern im- 
provement ; and in one of the great sects in our country, the Presbyterian 
denomination, hundreds of clergymen are at this moment using their pulpits, 
the weeitly and monthly organs of the religious press virhich they control, and 
the other multiform means by which they act upon the public mind, in an 
elaborate effort to incorporate their theology, including this doctrine of Sun- 
day-Sabbatism, into the constitution of the United States. That they will 
accomplish this is altogether improbable ; but they are certainly leading many 
people to desire such amendment of the constitution, to consider it a duty, and 
earnestly to strive for it ; and the light which a plain exhibition of the real 
doctrine of the Bible in regard to Sabbatical observance would give is very 
greatly needed, not only by Presbyterians, but by a majority of the men and 
women of eytry sect among us. 

I wish to do something towards supplying this need ; to lay before those 
who have yet made no examination of the subject a statement, as brief as 
may be, of the doctrine, first of the Old Testament, and then of the New, in 
regard to Sabbatical observance. 

Unfortunately, the very persons who are most in the habit of reading the 
Bible, who consider the daily reading of some chapters of it in connection 
with their daily prayers an imperative duty, and who have an indefinite num- 
ber of small fractions of it at their tongue's end for quotation, have no other 
than a fractional knowledge of what it teaches respecting Sabbatical observ- 
ance. Their theological education has misled them in regard to both Old 
Testament and New Testament teaching on this subject ; and the very 
passages they quote as authoritative in regard to it are usually utterly mis- 
applied, commanding or forbidding something quite different from what they 
suppose, and seen by the intelligent hearer to have no relation whatever to 
the persons at whom they are quotA. I propose, therefore, to give here a 
summary of Scripture doctrine on this subject, asking for it the serious atten- 
tion of every person who believes the Bible to be the word of God. 

I.— THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

First Command to Men to Observe a Sabbath. — The original institution 
of a Sabbath to be observed by human beings (the first mention of it in the Bible) 
is in the twenty-third verse of the sixteenth chapter of Exodus. Speaking to 
the Hebrews " on the sixth day" (verse 22d), Moses said to them, " To-mor- 
row is the rest of the holy Sabbath unto the Lord." 

On the morrow, the seventh day, Moses said (speaking of the manna which 
they had previously gathered) : " Eat that to-day ;/or to-day is a Sabbath unto 
the Lord; to-day ye shall not find it in the field. Six days ye shall gather it ; 
but on the seventh day, which is the Sabbath, in it there shall be none." 
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But the people, having evidently known nothing of Sabbath observance 
before, did not put perfect confidence in this statement ; and the narrative 
proceeds : " And it came to pass that there went out some of the people on 
the seventh day for to gather, and they found none. And the Lord said unto 
Moses, ' How long refuse ye to keep my commandments and my laws ? See, 
for that the Lord hath given you the Sabbath, therefore he giveth you on the 
sixth day the bread of two days ; ahidi ye every man in bis place ; let no man g9 
out of bis place on the seven tb da^. So the people rested on the seventb day* " 

Now my point is, that the observance of the Sabbath was here expressly 
fixed for a definite day. On that day travel and one kind of labor were ex- 
pressly forbidden. The Hebrews were not to gather manna, and were not 
to go out of their place on a certain fixed day, the seventh . And the record 
proceeds to state that they did rest on that day. 

Now, when, four chapters after (about one month after : compiare Ex. xvi. 
1-29, and Ex. xix. i, xx. 8), the solemn command is given to these same 
people — *' Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy" — is it not in the 
highest degree probable that the Sabbath here spoken of is the same that they 
had been observing for the month past? And does not this probability be- 
come certainty when it is immediately added : << Six days shalt thou labor and 
do all thy work, hut tbe seventb day is tbe Sabbath,** 

The day is here proved to be not merely a seventh part of time, to be 
chosen by each according to his pleasure, but a particular day of the week, 
which the Hebrews were already accustomed to observe. This day they 
still observe ; and the name of this day is Saturday, alike by their usage and 
ours. There is no more doubt that the seventh day of the Fourth-Command- 
menc-Sabbath is Saturday than that the " first day of the week," spoken of in 
the New Testament, is Sunday. 

The Fourth Commandment. — Having thus shown the connection of the 
Fourth Commandment of the Hebrew Decalogue with the first command in 
the Bible to any man to observe a Sabbllh (recorded Exodus, sixteenth chap- 
ter, and occurring chronologically only a month earlier), I proceed to give 
the whole of that Fourth Commandment. It is as follows : — 

** Remember the Sabbath-day to keep it holy. Six days shalt thou labor, 
and do all thy work ; but the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy 
God : in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, 
thy man servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger that is 
within thy gates ; for in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, 
and all that in them is, and rested the seventh day ; wherefore the Lord blessed 
the Sabbath-day, and hallowed it." — Ex. xx., 8-1 1. 

This command has a wider scope than the one recorded in the sixteenth 

chapter. That one (addressed to the Hebrews, and to them only, since no 

other nation depended on manna for food) forbade them to gather manna, and 

also to leave their appointed places, on Saturday, the seventh day of the week. 

This one, addressed to the same people, required them to remember that 

same Saturday-Sabbath, and to ol)serve it by not doing ** any work." 
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The Sabbath Appointed and Intended only for the Hebrews. — We 
have seen that the first command in the Bible directing any man to keep a 
sabbath was given to the children of Israel in the wilderness, and re-affirmed 
at the giving of the law at Mount Sinai. In accordance with this, the law- 
givers and prophets of the Hebrews continually repeated the injunction to 
them to continue this observance, and to regard it as a sacred duty, no less 
than circumcision, the observance of the new moons, and the offering of sacri- 
fices ; and, moreover, in many of these commands the limitation of them to 
the Hebrews is distinctly expressed, declaring Sabbatical observance to have 
been given to them as a mark of distinction between tbem and other nations. 
Here is some of the evidence : — 

** And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, ' Speak thou also unto the chil- 
dren of Israel, saying. Verily, my Sabbaths ye shall keep : for it is a sign be- 
tween ME AND YOU tbrougbout your generations,* '^ — Ex. xxxi., 12, 13. 

'' Wherefore the children of Israel shall keep the Sabbath, to observe the 
Sabbath throughout their generations, for a perpetual covenant. It is a sign 
between me and the children of Israel forever." — /^., verses 16 and 17. 

" And remember that thou wast a servant in the land of Egypt, and that the 
Lord thy God brought thee out thence through a mighty hand and by a 
stretched out arm : Therefore, the Lord thy God commanded thee to keep the 
Sabbath-day." — Dcut. v. 15. 

** I gave them my sabbaths to be a sign between me and tbem** — Ezek. xx,, 1 2. 

Thus it appears by the Old Testament Scriptures that the Sabbath was not 
only an important part, but a peculiar and distinctive part, of the Jewish 
system. Nobody supposes that the Philistines, the Amalekites, the Moabites 
and Ammonites, the Hittites and Hivites were required to observe the Sab. 
bath. This observance was devised expressly as a mark of distinction between 
Jews and gentiles. But the term gentiles includes all who are not Jews ; and 
thus Christians, unless Sabbatism is commanded in the Christian Scriptures, have 
no more to do with that observance than the Philistines or the Assyrians had. 
It was never intended for any but Jews ; of course it was never intended for 
us, unless the distinctive law of the Christians commands it. Our next busi- 
ness, then, is to examine the Christian Scriptures, and inquire what says 

II.— THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

Nbiiher Jesus nor any Apostle enjoins Sabbath-keeping. — Not a single 
writer in the New Testament commands or recommends the observance 
either of Saturday or of any other day as a Sabbath. We find there no requi- 
sition for the observance of any day as peculiar and sacred, or as to be specially 
devoted to rest or to worship. The Christian law being silent on this subject, 
the times of rest and worship are left free to be decided by human beings for 
themselves. Those who wish to set aside a particular day for religious ob- 
servance have an undoubted right to do so ; but they are not authorized to 
proclaim that God requires this observance. 

Neither Jesus nor any Apostle forbids Sabbath-breaking. — There is 
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need of making this statement in this form, since so many persons who call 
and think themselves followers of Jesus cry out against what they ctll Sab- 
bath. breaking. But, in fact, it necessarily follows from the statement next 
before this — the fact that neither Jesus, nor any apostle, nor any New Testa- 
ment writer enjoins Sabbath-keeping — that in the Christian system there is no 
such thing as Sabbath-breaking, Where no Sabbath is commanded there is no 
Sabbath to be violated ; of course, then, to Christians, there is no such thing 
as Sabbath-breaking. If an Episcopal minister should stigmatize dissenters as 
Lent-breakers, or Christmas-breakers, he would be no more absurd than those 
who, claiming to be Christians, cry out against Sabbath breaking. The 
Christian system, judged by the New Testament, gives no injunction respect- 
ing either Lent, or Christmas, or a weekly Sabbath. The rules of particular 
churches bind only the members of those churches, and bind even those only 
while they choose to remain members. But if all the churches in the world 
should unite for the purpose, they could not manufacture a new Christian 
duty. 

Paul's Teaching against Sabbatism. — Paul, born and educated a Jew, 
and taught from his youth to consider Sabbath observance a duty, would of 
course have continued to teach and practise it under the new religion if such 
observance had formed a part of the new religion. It is a highly significant 
fact, considering his antecedents, that no word of injunction to keep either the 
Sabbath or a sabbath ever dropped from his lips after he became a Christian. 
But we are not left to this negative evidence. He plainly teaches, in strong, 
varied and multiplied forms of expression, that Christian proselytes from 
Judaism are delivered from the sabbatical obligation, as from all other distinc- 
tively Jewish obligations. Observance of days, to the Jew who became a 
Christian, was utterly abolished ; and to Jew and gentile alike, as soon as they 
received the doctrine taught by Chrisc, Paul proclaimed their entire freedom 
from all Sabbatical ordinances. Hear him : — 

" And you, being dead in your sins, ^nd the uncircumcision of your flesh, 
hath he quickened together with him, having forgiven you all trespasses ; 

BLOTTING OUT THE HANDWRITING OF ORDINANCES that WaS againSt US, which 

was contrary to us, and took it out of the way, nailing it to his cross ; let no 
MAN THEREFORE JUDGE YOU in meat or in drink, or in respect of a holy day, 
OR of THE SABBATH DAYS ; which are A SHADOW of things to come ; but the 
BODY is of Christ." — Col. ii., 13-16. 

There were at that time many Judaizing Christians, persons disposed to 
incorporate the old faith with the new, instead of turning decisively to the 
latter as preferable. To such Paul speaks of their disposition to Sabbatize as 
a suspicious circumstance — as showing a remainder of subjection to the obso- 
lete ordinances (" beggarly elements," he calls them. Gal. iv., 9) of the 
Jewish system. To such he says : " Ye observe days, and months, and 
times, and years. I am afraid of you, lest I have bestowed upon you labor in 
vain." — Gal. iv., 10, 11. Still he claims for every man, under the Christian 
system, the right to make special and peculiar use of that day, or any other, if 
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he shall chink it desirable: "One man esteemeth one day above another; 
another t%ictmtx\i every day alike : let every man be fully persuaded in his 
own mind." — Rom. xiv., 5. This passage is eminently noteworthy, for two 
reasons : first, it expressly allows to Christians the observance or non-observ 
ance of a Sabbath, according to the preference of each person; next, the fact 
of such allowance proves that Christianity, as a system, does not require, nor 
include. Sabbath-observance. 

The Sunday Laws founded in Error. — It is certain that the Sunday laws 
in our various States had their origin in an erroneous impression (derived from 
the teaching of certain religious sects), that a sabbatical observance of Sunday 
is one of the injunctions of Christianity. This doctrine is thoroughly refuted 
in the decision of Chief-Justice Read, referred to in the opening of this 
article, and better acquaintance with the Bible is gradually removing it from 
the minds of many. Nevertheless, the error continues to be taught by various 
organs of sectarian propagandism — the pulpit, the periodical religious press, 
and the various tract societies. If these powerful instrumentalities attempted 
only to persuade men that it is desirable to use Sunday as a sabbath, no one 
would object to their doing so. Their right is unquestionable to hold that 
belief, and to express it ; but when they go further (as they systematically do), 
and say that God commands such observance, that Christianity includes it, and 
that the Bibie requires it, they teach false doctrine, libel the Creator, misre- 
present the system taught by Jesus and Paul, seek to graft a new duty upon 
the Christianity which Jesus and Paul taught, and make a claim utterly with- 
out foundation in regard to the teachings of both Old and New Testaments. 
It is time that popular intelligence, and a just estimate of Christian liberty, 
should put a stop to this presumption. 

The Right Uses of Sunday. — Christianity does not set apart any day for 
religion ; but it does something much better : it requires that we apply reli- 
gious principle to the labor, and rest, and recreation of every day. The New 
Testament leaves the uses of Sunday just as much to the choice of mankind, 
and the choice of each individual, as those of Monday. Therefore, he who 
demands of another special acts or special omissions as the Christian duty of 
Sunday, or who rebukes another for acts or omissions on that day which 
would be right on any other day, usurps a power altogether unauthorized, and 
sets up a claim of lordship over God's heritage. The man who accuses you 
of Sabbath-breaking shows himself either utterly ignorant of Christianity, or 
disposed to exercise an unauthorized interference with your Christian liberty. 
Let it be noted, however, that in claiming, as to the uses of Sunday, all the 
liberty that Christianity and the New Testament give us, we do not propose 
either to make an ill use of that day or to abandon a single one of the advan- 
tages belonging to the prevailing custom of holding it separate from the 
ordinary course of labor and business. So far as the customary observances 
of Sunday are good, accordant with reason, suited to promote the welfare of 
the community, let them be continued on those grounds. Let us keep such 
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of the Sunday customs as are salutary, because they arc salutary : and of this 
sort are rest, recreation, the social meeting of relatives and friends, and pub- 
lic assemblage for religious instruction. 

In this way all classes can have benefit from the common freedom, each 
obtaining the particular solace he desires, undisturbed by the fact that others 
are differently employed. Those who want ceremonies of worship can 
assemble for that purpose in the churches ; those who want religious instruc- 
tion can meet for that purpose ; those who want simply rest, or social enjoy- 
ment, can stay at home ; those who want quiet recreation abroad can go 
there. Why should not each pursue the course which he finds pleasant and 
salutary, without seeking to interfere with the wishes or constrain the will of 
others ? The people who wish to spend Sunday in a Sabbatical way are per- 
fectly free to do so : nobody tries to prevent them ; nobody proposes to shut 
up their churches. Why should ihey bolt the door of the Public Library in 
the face of the people, its owner? Why should they be all the time trying 
to stop the Sunday cars, the people's only means of locomotion ? Why should 
they insist on the maintenance of a Sunday Law unwarranted by the Bible, 
and at variance with the constitution, a relic of the superstition of an unen- 
lightened age. 

A False Pretence £xposed. — The pretence that the disuse of Sabbatarian 
observance indicates disregard for religion, or neglect of religion, or the ab- 
sence of religion, though very commonly made by certain classes in the com- 
munity, is a gross and enormous piece of imposture. The industrious 
propagandism practised by these classes has indeed caused a wide diffusion of 
false ideas and unsound inferences in the community. One baleful result of 
their labors is to make many people feel guilty while doing innocent things ; 
another is to produce a comfortable sense of self approval in people who are 
doing useless and foolish things. The church goer feels confident that he is 
" in the way of his duty," and feels equally confident that his neighbor 
whom he meets going to walk or to sail, is " in the way of transgression." 
Now, I mean to say, not merely that both these ideas may be utterly erro- 
neous, but that justice would very probably reverse the two sentences, con- 
demning the accuser and justifying the accused. He who is seeking healthful 
recreation on Sunday is at least violating no law of religion, either ** natural " 
or "revealed;" and this act offers no presumption against the guidance of his 
life, in this and other things, by religious principle. The average church- 
goer is either a blind follower of custom or tradition, or else a sharer in the 
delusion controverted in this article, thinking Christianity a religion of forms 
and ritual observances, like Judaism, and thinking that God really wants lip 
and knee worship of his children in addition to a life of manly or womanly 
obedience. — Examiner, 

Charles K. Whipple. 
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BOOK VII. 

Ch. 5. " The Master said, * Extreme is my decay : for a long time I have 
not dreamed, as I was wont, that I saw the Duke of Chow !' " 

26. " The Master angled, but did not use a net. He shot, but not at 
birds perching." 

34. ** The Master being very sicit, Tsze-loo asked leave to pray for him. 
He said, ' May such a thing be done?' Tsze-loo replied, * It may. In the 
Odes it is said : Prayer has been made to the spirits of the upper and 
lower worlds.' The Master said, ' My praying has been for a long time.' " 
BOOK VIII. 

Ch. 8. " The Master said, * It is by the Odes that the mind is aroused. 
It is by the Rules of Propriety that the character is established. It is 
from Music that the finish is received.' " 

1 2. ** The Master said, ' It is not easy to find a man who has learned for 
three years without coming to good !' " 

(From what standard of excellence did this Master judge ? It was once 
said, " There is none good but one !") 
BOOK IX. 

Ch. I. " The subjects on which the Master seldom spoke were: pro- 
fitableness ; the appointments of Heaven ; and perfect virtue." 
BOOK X. 

Ch. 3. " When the Prince called the Master to receive a visitor, his 
countenance appeared to change, and his legs to bend beneath him ! 

'' He ascended the dais holding his breath, as if he dared not breathe ! 
When he came out, as soon as he had descended one step he began to relax 
his countenance, and bad a satisfied look ! He did not dislike to have his 
meat cut fine. He did not eat meat which had not been cut properly, nor 
which was served without its proper sauce. It was only in wine that he 
laid no limit for himself; but he would not allow himself to be confused by 
it. When eating he did not converse. In bed he did not speak. Though 
his food might be coarse rice, he would offer a little in sacrifice, with a 
respectful air. If his mat was not straight, he did not sit on it. On a sud- 
den clap of thunder, or a violent wind, he would change countenance. 
When about to mount his carriage, he would stand straight, holding the cord !" 
BOOK XI. 

Ch. 7. " When Yen Yuen died. Yen Loo begged iKc M^^\.t\'\ ^x\\%3^ 
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to get a shell for his son's coffin. The Master said, • I would not walk on foot 
to get a shell for him, because, following the great officers, it was not proper.'" 
BOOK XII. 

Ch, 2. " Chung Kung asked about perfect virtue. The Master said, 
' It is when you go abroad to behave as if you were receiving a guest ; to 
employ people as if assisting at a sacrifice ; not to do to others, as you would 
not wish done to yourself; to have no murmur against you in the govern- 
ment or in the family.'" 
BOOK XIi;. 

Ch. 13. <' If he cannot rectify himself, what has he to do with rectifying 
others ?" (Compare with, *' First cast the beam out of thine own eye, and 
then shalt thou see clearly to cast the mote out of thy brother's eye.") 

18. << The father conceals the misconduct of the son, and the son conceals 
the misconduct of the father. Uprightness is to be found in this." (Com- 
pare with, " Whosoever lovcth father or mother more than me, is not worthy 
of me.") 
BOOK XIV. 

Ch. 7. <' There may be a superior man who sometimes errs, alas ! but 
never a mean man who is virtuous." 

II. "To be poor, without murmuring, is difficult; to be rich, without 
being proud, is easy." (Compare with, " It is easier for a camel to enter 
the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.") 

23. <' Tsze-loo asked how a sovereign should be served. The Master 
said, ' Withstand him to his face.'" (But this was the last thing Confucius 
could have done.) 

31. "The Master said, " Ts'ze must have reached a high pitch of ex- 
cellence. / have not leisure to compare other men'" (/. e., to talk of the 
faults of other men). 

36. "Someone said. What do you say about recompensing injury Vith 
kindness? The Master said, 'How then will you recompense kindness? 
To injury, return justice; to kindness, kindness.'" (Compare with, *• Bless 
them that persecute you, do good to them that despitefully use you.") 
BOOK XV. 

23. " Is there one word whereby a man may order his life ? The Master 
said, < Is not Reciprocity such a word ? What you do not want done to 
yourself, do not do to others.'" (Compare with, "Do unto others as you 
would that they should do unto you.") 
BOOK XVI. 

Ch. 2. " When right principles prevail in an empire, government will 
not be in the hands of the great officers. When right principles prevail in 
the empire there will be no discussions among the common people** (Compare 
with, " The truth shall make you free.") 

8. " The superior man stands in awe of three things: of the ordinances 
of Heaven ; of great men ; and of the words of sages." 
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BOOK XIX. 

Ch. 2. ** Associate only with those who can benefit you. (This was the 
doctrine of Confucius.) Tsze Chang observed, ' This is different from 
what I have learned. Am I possessed of talent or virtue ? Who is there 
among men whom I will not bear with ?'" 

25. ** One word stamps a man often, as a sage or a fool ; ought we not 
indeed to be careful what we say ?" 

These extracts contain all that is of value in the Analects ; but they give 
no idea of the weakness and repetition of the Book. It is tedious to copy 
out all that is said of ceremony, or detailed of the habits of the man ; but 
we have given most of this in the sketch of his life, with which we opened 
our paper It is painful and unjust to bring the words of Confucius into 
comparison with the utterances of Jesus ; but the mistakes of his admirers 
have forced it upon us. Of which of our friends, should we not be sorry to 
remember, that he would not lend his carriage to an old man who sought to 
bury his son ? 



From " The Great Learning. 



>» 



" From the Emperor down to the mass of the people, all must consider 
tbi cultivation of the person the root of all things." 

" * As we cut and then file,' indicates the work of learning. ' As we 
chisel and then grind,' indicates that of self-culture." These words are 
quoted from the famous Odes, and describe a prince. 

"When the mind is not present, we look and we do not see; we hear, 
and do not understand ; we eat, and do not know the taste. This is what is 
meant by saying that the cultivation of the person, depends on the rectifying 
of the mind." 

** There is filial piety, wherewith the sovereign should be served. There 
is fraternal submission, wherewith elders and superiors should be served. 
There is kindness, but that is for the multitude." 

" Never has there been a case of the sovereign loving benevolence, and 
the people not loving righteousness. Never has there been a case where the 
people have loved righteousness and the affairs of a sovereign not been 
carried to completion. And never has there been a case where the wealth 
in such a State did not continue in the sovereign's possession." 

(Perhaps not; for never was there such a state! Oh! fortunate Confucius, 
who never read modern hiftory ! Yet another looked forward, and said, " I 
am not come to bring peace, but a sword.") 

" He who keeps horses and carriages, does not look after the pigs." 

From " The Path of the Mean.'' 

(Which would be better expressed in Scripture language, as " The strait 
and narrow way.") 
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" The path may not be left for an instant. If it could be left, it would 
not be the path." 

<' The knowing go beyond it, and the stupid do not come up to it. There 
is nobody but eats and drinks. But there are few who can distinguish flavors.'* 

" The Master said, ' To live in obscurity, and yet practise wonders, in 
order to be mentioned with honor in future ages; this is what / do not do: 
only the sage is able for this.'" (And so of Jesus of Nazareth it was said, 
** The Son of Man hath not where to lay his head." To him would the 
heart of Confucius have paid homage.) 

** Common men and women, however ignorant, may see the knowledge 
of this path ; yet in its utmost reaches there is much that even the sage does 
not know." 

** The Master said, ' In archery we have something to remind us of the 
superior man. When the archer misses the centre of the target, he turns 
round, and seeks for the cause of the failure in himself.' " 

** The Master said, * How abundantly do spiritual beings display the powers 
that belong to them! We look for them, but we do not see them; we listen 
to, but do not hear them ; yet they enter into all things, and there is nothing 
without them.'" 

** The administration of government lies in men. Such me.n are to be got 
by means of character (in the ruler). Character is developed by walking in 
the path. And the treading in the path is made possible by cherishing 
benevolent desires." 

" Al] who have the government of the Empire, with its states and 
families, have nine standard rules to follow, viz. : the cultivation of their 
own characters; the honoring of men of virtue and talents; affection towards 
their relacive<( ; respect towards the great ministers ; kind and considerate 
treatment of the whole body of officers; dealing with the mass of the people 
as children ; encouraging the resort of all classes of artisans ; indulgent treat- 
ment of men fl-om a distance ; and the kindly cherishing of the princes of 
States." 

" Next to the man of complete sincerity, is he who cultivates to the 
utmost the germs in himself. From this he can attain to sincerity. It is 
only he who is possessed of the most complete sincerity who can transform. 
It is characteristic of the most complete sincerity to foreknow. When 
calamity or happiness impends, the sincere man shall know it. Therefore, 
the truly sincere man is like a spirit." (We omit the trefoil and the tortoise!) 

" How great is the path proper to the sage. 

" Like overflowing water, it sends forth and nourisheth all things, and rises 
up to heaVen. 

'' All complete is its greatness ! It embraces the three hundred rules of 
ceremony, and the three thousand rules of demeanor." (Rather a downfall 
that! Did we not read in the "Book of the Dead" lately, that the name 
of one door-keeper in the Spiritual world is, ** Upsetter of Forms?" How 
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near to the Heavenly End were the three thousand rules ? One would be 
glad to know that the word "embraces" could be rendered, ** supplies the 
place of.") 

" It is said in an Ode, ' His virtue is light as a hair. Still a hair will 
admit of comparison." 

" The doings of the Supreme Heaven have neither sound nor smell." 

(Was not the thought in that last sentence better expressed, when it was 
said, " In the resurrection they neither marry nor arc given in marriage.") 

The student of these books will find some familiar passages altered in this 
translation. We have simply thrown out the words in italics, inserted by 
foreigners to supply what they suppose to be a necessary meaning, or have 
substituted intelligible words for a naked or awkward translation. An 
instance of the latter will show what we mean : the ordinary translation 
speaks of a man "cultivating to the utmost the shoots of goodness in himself." 
We omit the two words in italics, which are not in the original, and 
substituted for shoots the more graceful word, " germs." The answer of 
Confucius to Mang Woo, was either rank nonsense or an enigma. Many 
such appear in his pages, and the key to them is now lost. The distinction 
between his teachings and those of Jesus is very marked, when he makes 
the power to hate a trait of the virtuous man, and the satisfaction of society 
and the family a proof of perfect virtue. He was not sure whether another 
might pray for him ; but he was quite willing to trust the perfecting of 
character to Poetry and Music ! 

Caroline H. Dall. 

Jan. 23, 1S68. 



ESSAY BEFORE FRIENDS' SOCIAL-READING CIRCLE 

OF POUGHKEEPSIE. 

TO those who look with sadness upon the diminishing numbers of our 
Society, and compare its present state with a time not long ago, when 
our meetings were fuP, an"! overflowing with members who pr^jfessed the 
principles of Friends, the prospect is gloomy for the future of our beloved 
Church, in which through two centuries the divine elements of peace and love 
have ruled for the happiness of all who would embrace its teachings. We, 
who believe that in our principles are embodied the purely Christian thought 
and purpose of a life in conformity with the will of God, are depressed with 
the reflection that not many generations may pass away ere the Society of 
Friends, as a distinctive sect, will have become a thing oF the paJt ; for we 
naturally cling with an affectionate regard to the medium whereby innumerable 
souls have been refreshed with the waters of life — which has often brought 
to our own hearts peace and rest such as might nowhere else be found, and 
which, speaking through saintly lives of beloved Friends, who lived so close 
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to God, seems still to open the only true way to a life of happiness and peace. 
But it is not certain that, at this day of great religious freedom, when we are 
reaping so many of the benefits secured us by the conscientious fidelity of our 
fathers, we need stand so wide apart from our fellow worshippers, and 
attempt, by a seve-e moral code, to maintain our individuality, and prevent the 
contaminations of the world. The children of Israel, living in the midst of 
heathen idolaters, needed the rigid laws of their great leader to keep them to 
the worship of the one true God ; but when Jesus came, preaching a new 
Dispensation, the old ritual was no longer necessary, and his true followers 
wanted no other bond than that of love to keep them to the pure spiritual 
worship, whose power was so sublimely felt in the grand contest between a 
few il iterate fishermen, armed with the power of truth, and the mighty and 
resplendent governments of the world. 

The vices and immoralities of the times were sufficient reasons for George 
Fox to recommend to the thousands who were seeking to be fed with the 
spiritual manna which fell from the lips inspired of God with the word of life, 
to seek, for the precious fold he was gathering for the Lord, some protection 
from the devouring wolves of wickedness and sin, whose temptations ihey 
must needs be free from if they would enjoy the fruits of the new birth in their 
souls ; but if the results of the great sufferings and tribulations of oar fathers 
are the adoption of their principles, not only by ourselves but by a great and 
ever increasing number in the Christian Church, may we not find that Quaker- 
ism, rather than declining, is steadily progressing ; and as one by one the great 
evils we have combatted fall before our sublime ideas of human equality and 
brotherhood, accepted and carried on by powers greater than our own, shall 
we not see that the Society is only growing larger and increasing its means of 
usefulness, — not falling to decay ? 

The religion of Jesus Christ calls for no outward observances, establishes 
no r'uual or creed, but is entirely an operation of the Spirit ; and so long as 
we live in spiritual freedom and love with all, we live Christian lives. This 
state is attainable by the faithful as well in other churches as in our own. 
And at this time, perhaps more than ever, a new Society of Friends is spring- 
ing up among those who, rejecting the tyranny of tradition and creeds, think 
as we do upon the great essentials of religion, while rejecting our austerities. 
With a proper understanding of the history of the church and of society in 
the times of the early Friends, we can form some idea of the great work 
which Quakerism has accomplished for the world ; and we are amazed at the 
power of truth, and the almost supernatural strength it gives to those who 
fearlesslyjidopt and defend it. Looking at the stupendous results of the labors 
of a few weak men and women in overcoming the bigotry and oppression of 
religious tyranny, when allied to temporal power, we become lost in ad- 
miration cf their divine trust and faith in the promises of the Lord, until their 
very weaknesses became sacred in our eyes, and unconsciously we find ourselves 
jfrriburJBg to such trivial matters as dress, and speech, and names, an inporc 
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ancc they deserve not to possess. The ^spiritually-minded will always keep 
to plainness of speech, behavior, and apparel, though they may not be called 
upon to follow one fashion in the cut of their clothes —and most certainly, if 
assuming as we have, to adhere to pure grammatical expression, will not be- 
come vulgarly ungrammatical ; nor in this age, when pagan worship is so com- 
pletely a thing of the past that the words our language has borrowed from 
the heathen convey nothing of their ancient meaning, will they become 
horrified if a forgetful brother chance to call the First day — Sunday ; and if, in 
the constantly-increasing liberal churches of the day we recognise workers 
and thinkers who, shaking off the trammels of traditional belief, and freeing 
themselves from the errors of superstition, seek to elevate their fellow men 
above the narrowness of human creeds, and the prevalent belittling ideas of 
the Deity and his purposes, and, endowed with eloquence and power, speak 
to their hearers with a conviction which shows by its works of love that their 
inspiration is divine, let us hail them as co-workers in a broader field ; and 
if some are ministers ^^^ sre paid in a currency which we all appreciate, 
when bread and meat is needed, to keep together the spiritual and 
physical, while in the flesh, let us not call them " hirelings," unless we are 
sure that not the glory of God and man's elevation, but Caesar's image, is the 
object of their labors. A hireling priest is the most contemptible of men, 
when the great work of the gospel is made a cloak to hide his greed for the 
lusts of the flesh, or the applause of the world — and there arc many such, 
though they are not less likely to stand in our plain meeting-houses, and, 
panoplied with the sanction of the elders, utter, as ordained ministers, un- 
meaning words, than in the pulpits of the churches, to uphold for lucre 
doctrines which the thinking soul abhors, and which only darken the minds 
of those who receive such teachings. 

Quakerism has performed a glorious work, and while men enjoy its benefits 
it can never be forgotten. True spiritual worship was but little understood 
by the early reformers, and with superstitious reverence they sealed up in the 
lids of a printed book the beginning and the end of God's revealed word to 
man, and made Himself, in the person of the Christ, the only medium of 
atonement for a sinning world. Dark as were the mediaeval times, until the 
strong hand of Luther tore away the clouds, to let in some ray of light upon 
that night of moral wretchedness, religion was again shrouded in mystery, 
until George Fox and his coadjutors revealed to the world the beauty and 
simplicity ^i pure Christianity. Superstition ceased to envelope the Scriptures 
with that cloud of reverence which would make God, in many of its pages, 
the author of deceit and crime such as we shudder at and loathe in the 
annals of our own day ; and the Divine mercies, the Saving word, the 
Emanuel, were proclaimed to have been, from all time, and to all people. 
No propitiation, no outward sacrifice was necessary to appease a wrath which 
could never have had a place except in men's inventions ; and the thirsting 
'soolsy turning uarefreahed from the human sources which ^rofc^aed to ^on&x 
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out the waters of life, drank eagerly of the fountains of truth to which they 
were invited by the new apostles — for theirs was the perennial spring of 
spiritual worship, whose direct source was God. 

Looking down the years of these centuries, we behold a stream, small at 
first, but gradually widening into the brook, and then a river, bearing onward 
to the future a precious freight of spiritual blessings and happiness for man. 
Now we stand almost upon the shores of a wide sea, and the broad church 
floats upon its bosom, steadily swallowing up into its glorious oneness the 
cramped and narrow barks, which, though saving thousands from the dangers 
of the angry river-floods, are no longer needed in the calmer waters. 

To this grand church we are tending, with the multitudes who have grown 
up with us to the height of its great principles ; and if the distinctive marks 
of Quakerism are being lost, it is only because we are ceasing to be a distinct 
people in the world. 

C. N. A. 
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I SUPPOSE it is not strictly an 
original remark to say that 
women are capricious. They are so 
from a fundamental law of their being. 
Not more surely do the tides acknow- 
ledge their mistress, and shift their 
rising and falling with every phase of 
her inconstancy, than does the soul 
of woman respond to the occupation 
and orientation of her physical 
forces. 

The condition of man, from his 
maturity onward, is, in a general way, 
a uniform one : but woman, as maid, 
wife and mother, answers to another 
law ; and the changes of her lesser 
and her greater cycle fill her day with 
alternations of gloom and brightness, 
shade and sunshine, which are not the 
fickle fluctuations of a baseless senti- 
ment, but the operations of a scientific 
law which she can no more evade than 
she can suspend gravitation ; till at 
last, her sun gone down, the calm but 
glowing twilight of old age lingers 
Mround her, and then her work as 



woman drawing to a close, she con- 
templates eternity with a steady eye, 
and is no longer capricious. 

When Eloise had written and post- 
ed her letter she had been in a state 
of peculiar physical and moral ex- 
uberance. With all her forces at- 
tuned to harmony, her mental vision 
had been clear, and, seeing the abstract 
and absolute right, she had felt strong 
to order her life into line with it. But 
there came a change — not by any 
sudden revulsion, but by delicate shad- 
ings and gradations of feeling : she 
settled down from that height of pure 
vision to a valley wherein she felt 
herself hedged about with conditions. 
That state of helplessness and de- 
pendency which women less gifted 
than she experience during a whole 
life. time seemed to compass her 
about and to fetter her with its chains 
of precedent and conventionality. 
Her eye grew dim : truth and virtue 
seemed no longer to harmonize. She 
Icit sight of the grand horizon of life. 
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and felt only the limitations of the 
valley of humiliation. 

'* Thi.^ situation of affairs is too 
puzzling — too inexorable," she said to 
herself: " I must abandon it; at least 
so far as I can — if I cannot wrench 
my soul from it absolutely," — she 
felt conscious that that was impossible, 
— " I must at least ignore it, so far as 
may be, and bury it as deeply as 
possible from the sight of the world." 
And this decision old teachings came 
forward to stamp as duty. Conserv- 
atism, — that always gets the cart 
before the horse, and insists upon 
reverencing the existing without so 
much as asking whether that which 
exists is worthy of reverence, — Con- 
servatism, she knew, would applaud 
her : so she resolutely applied the 
bandage to her spiritual vision, called 
things by wrong names to her own con- 
sciousness, and — resolved to be happy. 
It is happiness so attained which 
passes for genuine with half the men 
and women of the world ; a happiness 
which ignores the truth and bases 
itself deliberately and wilfully upon 
falsehood. If in this way a true and 
lasting happiness can be found, then 
all moral distinctions may be con- 
founded, and hell may turn out to be 
just as good a place as heaven. The 
next thing after throttling a true senti- 
ment is usually to drug it. The soul 
cannot hear its cries and still hold on 
to life and reason. Eloise grew pale 
and restless. Her friends advised a 
change : she resolved to join the 
world, and go to Cape May. It so 
happened, therefore, that when Dr. 
Glendenning reached her Hoor he 
found her apartments given up, her 
trunks packed, and the carriage in 
waiting which was to convey her to 
the boat. There was nothing to be 
done but to take a seat beside her and 
make the journey to Cape May. 

Spite of herself, Eloise had flushed 
and grown joyous at his presence. 
Then his grave face and quiet demean- 
or alarmed her, and she Had expressed 
a true and natural solicitude. The 



thing which Richard came to say could 
not be said while they were rattling 
over the pavement of the town, and 
it was not till they were seated in a 
quiet corner of the boat that he 
suffered himself to approach it. 

He had already felt the change in 
her, and it had saddened him. His 
portion in life seemed very bitter to 
him at that moment ; but he had 
tried the smooth and false, — he had 
tasted the rugged and true. There 
was nothing in his nature which could 
abandon the latter for the former. 

" Eloise," he said at length, " I 
have come to you with a painful story." 
Then he went on and narrated, coolly 
and quietly, all that had happened in 
regard to her letter down to his part- 
ing with Mrs. Vaughan. Eloise 
listened with a changing countenance. 

•' My life," she said, " has always 
been a silent, solitary, unappreciated 
one. I have longed sometimes for 
more of excitement, of struggle, of 
hand to hand conflict, — but I did not 
look for it to come in just this way, 
Richard, when one sincerely wishes 
to do right, why should the way ever 
be hedged about with difficulties and 
dangers ? nay more, why do we find 
ourselves so blind to tee the way ?" 

*' Strength comes with exercise," 
said the Doctor, — ** and to severe ex- 
ertion there must always be incentive. 
The first thing doubtless is to see truly, 
and for that rare gift of insight it 
would seem that the soul must be con- 
tent to peril all her material advan- 
tages. After insight come conscience 
and reason, and then executive force. 
For myself I have seen the truth. I 
can no longer blind myself to that 
consciousness. The next thing to 
seeing the truth is to abide by it. I 
may never in this world be able to con- 
summate a true relation, but. Heaven 
helping me, I will never enter into or 
in any way recognize a false one. 
That I have duties toward my family I 
readily acknowledge, and shall do my 
best to fulfil them. On these prin- 
ciples I stand, as on a rock beyond 
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which the sea shifts vaguely and un- 
certainly about me. Sometimes I 
hear the breakers' roar, and seem to 
feel the whirlpool's swirl about me. 
But I know God rules — that eternity is 
in his hand— and that sooner or later 
he will vindicate his truth." 

Eloise felt a& if a voice were speak- 
ing to her from the clouds above her 
head ; speaking, too, a language which 
once she had known, but whose accents 
fell now with a certain strangeness 
upon her ear. Her inner sense re- 
sponded to all these propositions, but 
on her tongue were doubts and 
questions. 

" But, Richard," she said, *• suppose 
I should not feel all this as strongly as 
you do — what effect would that have 
upon you ? " 

" Simply, I should wait. There are 
but two kinds of marriage — the true 
and the false ; but while a false rela- 
tion may have its mitigating circum- 
stances, a true relation may also, while 
human luiture remains fallible, be im- 
perfectly understood. Impatience is 
the curse of half the world ; the ripe 
flavor belongs only to the ripe fruit, 
but what is true in essence will at the 
end be true and perfect to its finest 
detail." 

" But between, now and then, there 
come such saddening doubts — such 
fearful contingencies." 

'* Yes ; and the worst or the best of 
it is, that each must solve the doubts 
and brave the contingencies for him- 
self. If a deeper experience has 
hurried me to some conclusions faster 
than you can follow, the delay may 
be pjinful to me." He paused, and his 
lips grew white and firm, as if indeed 
the pain he could not utter had nearly 
mastered him. " Still I must bear it, 
if I would at last compass a perfect 
result. If I were as free of all legal 
ties as the winds of heaven, Eloise, I 
would not urge myself upon you by a 
single glance of my eye. Still less 
would I do so as the matter stands at 
present. The love which you cannot 
resist is all the love I care for." 



Eloise was visibly agitated. 

" Richard," she said, *' the crisis is 
too grave for me ; too many things 
are involved. I cannot see clearly." 

'* Remember that I never have and 
never shall ask you for anything that 
does not come to me freely. I see 
too plainly the deep waters which 
you have to pass through not to long 
earnestly to give you that support and 
comfort which I feel that you might 
innocently receive from mc as your 
friend. Still, if your nature elects to 
bear the trial alone, — especially 
if in that way only the deepest con- 
viction can come to you, — I yield my 
will, my good to yours. You only 
shall decide our future course." 

They sat for some moments in 
silence, — the vivid panorama of earth 
and sea and sky passing before their 
eyes, — the murmur of shining waters 
in their ears, — the crisp salt air fanning 
their brows. 

« Richard," she said at length, 
** my decision may sound weak to you, 
but the interests involved are so grave. 
In the eyes of the church and the 
world this very conversation would be 
a deadly sin. The tangle which 
surrounds the whole subject is a ter- 
rible one. I can think of nothing 
material which seems akin to it bur 
fighting ferocious beasts in an 
Eastern jungle. Still, if I could know 
the right, I feel certain that courage 
would be given me to do it : but I can- 
not act upon anything short o^ positive 
knowledge. Can you rest in the faith 
of my sometime arriving at it ? " 

" I have told you that I can and 
will." 

" And in the meantime you are not 
to see me ; you are not in any way to 
communicate with me ; you are in all 
ways to be and to act as if I were not 
in existence." 

'' Except that I shall unceasingly 
love you and hold myself unswervingly 
true to you." 

There was silence again, and Rich- 
ard was looking afar. A mighty pain 
was tugging at Eloise 's heart. Sudden- 
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ly she felt that what all the world 
might think was of little consequence 
to her beside what Richard thought. 

" Do you think me unkind — cap- 
ricious?*' she asked with less resolve 
in her voice than before. 

" Not at all " he replied, " only in- 
experienced, and therefore not strong. 
I can see, even through great pain, that 
it is best for you to be prudent. 
There is a love which can overmaster 
passion as a blazing ship sweeps out the 
light of a candle, or as the sun puts 
out the stars ; but the heart must 
be strong and pure, through suffering, 
in which such love can find a home. 
To babes and weaklings it is not 
given to know it." 

She resented, the speech a little, 
though he was as far as possible from 
intending either a taunt or a sneer. 

'* If 1 merit either of these names, 
I am no mate for you," she said, some- 
what coldly. 

He took her hand and looked steadi- 
ly into her eyes : 

" Eloise," he said, " when I take 
your hand in mine again you will 
merit neither the one nor the other of 
them. Farewell ! With God and the 
future I leave you." 

She cried then from the agony of 
her spirit : " Oh ! Richard, I do love 
you, if I could but know that it was 
forever ! " 

The boat was nearing the wharf, 
and in the rush of landing any further 
speech was impossible. Richard 
found a carriage for her and then re- 
turned to the now solitary boat to 
await its return. 

Reaching Philadelphia with the in- 
tention of departing immediately for 
Brockendale, an unexpected incident 
occurred to him. Upon the street he 
met an old acquaintance from his 
native town, who informed him of the 
serious and probably fatal illness of his 
mother, and that a letter requesting 
his immediate attendance had already 
been despatched to Brockendale. 
There was just time to reach the 
evening train, and in half an hour 



after receiving the intelligence he was 
on his way to his old home. 

Madame Glendenning's state for the 
next week was such as to require his 
constant presence at her bedside ; at 
the end of which time she quietly 
passed away. He wrote a few lines 
to Elsie then, but the mails from this 
small country town were slow and 
irregular, and the letter was nearly 
another week in reaching her. Mean- 
time Mrs. Vaughan had^ returned from 
Philadelphia in that state of stupefac- 
tion and dismay which an unintuitive 
mind always experiences when events 
shape themselves into a tangle which 
reason cannot resolve. And, as if it 
had been carried in the air, the report 
went abroad that Dr. Glendenning 
had eloped with Miss Vaughan. 

Then indeed Miss Zarie was in her 
element. She had Elsie to comfort 
and upbraid and stick pins into — all 
at the same time. She assured her 
that God would surely visit these 
wicked people with His chastisement : 
that is, he would have done so if she had 
not turned her face toward the Romish 
church. As it was, she wasn't sure 
but He had raised up Eloise Vaughan, 
with her subtle arts and blandishments, 
on purpose to be a scourge for her sin 
in rejecting the faith of her fathers. 
Then, after Elsie, there was all the 
county to be set right about the mat- 
ter, and informed that the Vaughans, 
as a family, were in no wise to blame 
in the matter ; that they had striven 
with patience and piety to avert the 
calamity ; and, now that it had happen- 
ed, they would never forgive nor in any 
way countenance the offenders. She 
felt it her duty also, by way of clear- 
ing the Vaughan skirts, to visit 'jpon 
the Doctor and Eloise all manner of 
abuse and invective, till, before she 
had done with them, they had turned, 
as in a night — in the eyes of their 
neighbors — from decent, respectable, 
white citizens to moral blackamoors, 
hereafter to be shunned, contemned, 
ostracized, in a spirit more uncharit- 
able and deadly than that by which 
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the ancient leper was pursued from 
the habitations of men. 

Mrs. Vaughan also gave countenance 
to the scandal by keeping her room 
and refusing to see company. Mr. 
Vaughan was silent, but looked the 
sternest denunciations. Elsie wept, 
and for a time received condolences. 
Father Dunne alone of all the persons 
interested kept possession of his wits. 
Hurried on by the emergencies of the 
case, he had Already assumed the full 
responsibility of Elsie's spiritual di- 
rection. 

«* Have patience," he said to her. 
" Set you face firmly against this 
scandal. Nothing is proved ; and it is 
your duty, as wife and mother, to re- 
sent to the last this imputation upon 
your husband's honor. For myself, I 
do not believe the thing to be true ; 
and if, while doubt remains, you give 
currency to the rumor, when your 
husband returns, as I believe he will, 
you have lost your last hold upon him. 
Therefore, courage and patience ; put 
a brave face on the matter for a little 
while longer. It will be time to give 
way when there is no longer any 
chance for denial." 

Therefore, when, a day in advance 
of his letter, the Doctor walked into 
his own house, with a sad but not a 
guilty brow, Elsie did not scream or 
faint, but, though her color did change, 
said calmly : 

*• Why, Richard, where have you 
been ? There haVe been the strangest 
reports concerning your absence." 

Richard paused, and the whole 
thing occurred to him for the first 
time in a Hash. 

«« What did they say ?" he asked — 
" that I had eloped ? " 

"Yes," she faltered; " but I did not 
believe it, Richard. I had faith in you 
through it all." 

" Thank you for that, Elsie. The 
truth is, as I suppose you are aware, 
that I went to Philadelphia. I found 
Eloise just starting for Cape May. I 
made the journey with her — returning 
by the sume boat to Philadelphia. 



There I heard of mother's illness, and 
went immediately to her. You did 
not receive my letter, it seems ? '' 

" No ; I haven't heard a word." 

** Two days ago we buried mother, 
and, as soon after the funeral as I could, 
I came home." 

" How terrible !" Elsie said. She 
was thinking of the death of her 
mother-in-law, and also of all the 
mischief that had been wrought during 
Richard's absence. In her secret 
heart, too, she thanked Father Dunne 
for his cool, wise counsel, and felt that 
now, if ever, she ought to carry out 
his further instructions. 

'* Richard," she said, saddened and 
subdued by ail the trouble which 
surrounded her — for she was yet his 
wife, and doomed in some way to bear 
her share of that which had come 
upon him — her voice made tremulous, 
too, by the burden of that which she 
had to say ; 

'* Richard, I am partly in fault and 
to be blamed for all this trouble. I 
am a Catholic now, and my religion 
teaches me to make amends, so far as 
may be, for my sin. . It teas a sin to 
waylay and open your letter with an 
evil intent : it was a greater sin to show 
it to another. I have gotten the letter 
from Aunt Vaughan ; and there it is. 
And now having made such poor re- 
paration as was in my power, I ask 
your forgiveness, and solemnly promise 
hereafter to do my whole duty — so 
far as I know it — as your wife. Will 
you forgive me ? " 

Richard received the letter and held 
it silently in the flame of the candle. 
He took her hand in his and held it 
tightly. 

'* Elsie," he said, " may God for- 
give me, as I truly and sincerely forgive 
you. Moreover, may He help me in 
the day of my trouble, as I am true to 
you and yours in every relation which 
is possible to us. If ever, my child, 
a man suffered agony and torture — was 
broken in pieces for his faith — I do at 
this moment. But, Elsie, love is love, 
as God is God. I dare not compro- 
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mise my vision of the one or the 
other. But as long as you shall need 
a true and faithful and devoted friend, 
even unto death, you may count upon 
me. 

She was sobbing,with her head upon 
his knee and his hand upon her hair. 
He raised her quietly to a seat by his 
side, and they proceeded to talk over 
what had occurred during his absence. 
She told him of the change in her 
religious views and relations — of the 
comfort which she had already ex- 
perienced in them, and the persecution 
which she was likely to encounter ; 
and he gave her the assurance of his 
friendship and support through what- 
ever trials might come to her in her 
efforts to live what seemed to her a 
true life. Then they talked of Zarie 
and her pious zeal in behalf of virtue 
and the Vaughan family ; and at last 
of his mother's death and his great 
sorrow. When they separated for the 
night Elsie felt a peace of conscience 
and a serenity of spirit which were 
nobler and sweeter and purer than 
anything which she had ever known 
of love. Trouble, even to her, was 
working out its legitimate and most 
blessed results. 

Miss Zarie's emotions, when she 
heard of the Doctor's return, would be 
difficult to picture. It is a little to be 
feared that she did not greatly rejoice 
in her own discomfiture, although the 
victory was surely on the side of virtue. 
The neighborhood felt^ as a neighbor- 
hood always does under such circum- 
stances, greatly abused ; and instead of 
visiting the offence on the heads of 
the Vaughan family, where it certainly 
belonged, with the usual consistency, 
reserved all its wrath for the Doctor, 
and, it would seem, visited him with 
terrible punishment, because he did not 
elope. 

From the day of his return he was a 
marked man in the community. He at- 
tended strictly to his own business : was 
the same wise, kind, faithful watcher 
and healer of the sick ; the same good 
citizen and true friend of the poor that 



he always had been. In his family he 
was faithful, and tender, and true : no 
woman in all Brockendale found her 
domestic life more serene, or her every 
material want more carefully supplied, 
than Elsie ; and, aided by the pious and 
faithful exhortations of Father Dunne, 
no woman lived a more discreet and 
blameless life. The Doctor, more- 
over, stayed at home, and there was no 
hint of any further indiscretions, even 
of an epistolary kind, tfet two-thirds 
of his old friends shunned him : his 
practice fell off; he was pointed at as 
a man who held strange doctrines ; 
the clergy called him an infidel ; he 
was denounced in prayer meetings as 
a scoffer — a man of lewd inclinations 
— a person to be shunned even more 
than to be prayed for. 

With the Vaughans he had little 
intercourse ; albeit Elsie had quietly 
reinstated herself in the favor of her 
uncle and aunt. Between himself and 
Miss Zarie there was a well-under- 
stood enmity, which, however, so far 
as the Doctor was concerned, was of 
a perfectly passive kind. 

All this the Doctor bore with such 
patience as he might. The labors of 
his profession engrossed a great share 
of his time ; another portion he gave 
to books and his own meditations 
thereon, and the remainder to his 
family. Little Dora, who was grow- 
ing to be a most sweet and engaging 
child, was his almost constant com- 
panion — his perpetual pride and 
delight. No child was ever more 
tenderly reared or enveloped in a 
more perpetual atmosphere and sun- 
shine of love. Whatever bitterness 
might at any time linger in his own 
heart, no flavor of it was ever permitted 
to taint the pure cup of her life. Be- 
tween himself and Elsie there was a 
confidence on this subject, and both 
were resolved, in any event, never con- 
sciously to mar, but always to cherish 
and perpetuate, that sweet filial devo- 
tion which she manifested toward 
them both. 

But the DoctDr grew old very fast. 
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His face was seamed with furrows ; 
his hair was rapidly turning gray. He 
had laid a great offering upon the 
altar of love, and as yet God seemed 
to have forgotten the answering 
blessing. 

Again and again, in his solitary 
night-rides and his lonely hours of 
watching by sick-beds, he had gone 
over in his own mind the course he 
had pursued, and always with the 
same result. Not only the teaching 
of his social, but also of his profes- 
sional life, went to show him the fear- 
ful penalties with which God visits 
any infraction of that primal law of 
human life on which rests the union 
of the sexes. He saw vice and im- 
morality, disease and death, spring- 
ing everywhere from marriages unblest 
by love. If abstinence were abused 
as contrary to the laws of health, he 
knew how much more suffering is 
visited upon the world as the penalty 
of unholy indulgence Moreover, 
abstinence can injure but one ; but 
from a single act of license may spring 
a stream of corruption and impurity 



which shall not expend its force for 
many generations. 

Having seen the truth, he prayed 
daily' for strength to abide by it ; and 
to his torn and bleeding heart strength 
was borne upon invisible wings. Oh! 
if all eyes could be opened to the 
fountains of heavenly love and wisdom 
ordained from the beginning of the 
world for the succor of all those who, 
tried and tempted and trampled upon 
in the cause of Truth, look upward 
CO the God of Truth for support and 
comfort, how many faint hearts wouM 
grow strong ! — how would the world's 
heroes be encouraged and multiplied ! 

Through the clouds which com- 
passed the Doctor about, there came 
at times celestial shinings. The har- 
monies of heaven were wafted down- 
ward to his ear, and, however his 
heart might sink in its solitary and un- 
loved way, that great principle of 
LOVE for which he suffered, winged 
with divine and celestial glory, de- 
scended and filled his soul with its 
serene, enraptured peace. 

And so he waited. 

C. F. CORBIN. 
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Thb Quarterly meeting has confirmed the 
action of the Monthly meeting in the case of 
John J. Merritt. We hope to obtain a full 
account of the matter for publicition. 

The third number of The Cretan is on our 
table. It presents the usual variety of able 
and interesting articles. Among others is an 
account of the recent Cretan fair in Boston, 
the net proceeds of which were nearly $21,000. 
We congratulate the managers on the success 
of their arduous undertaking. We hope this 
fair may be followed by others in the principal 
cities, if the success of this is any guarantee 
for future ones. 

Thb opponents of Dr. Colenso have no idea 
of giving up the fight. At the close of last 
month a deputation from the English Church 
Union waited upon the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and presented a declaration signed by up- 
wards of twenty thousand communicants of the 
Church of England. The document set forth 



certain statements described as the ** errors of 
Dr. Colenso/* and avowed that its signauries 
solemnly renounced all Christian communion 
with him until he repented of having pro- 
pounded the doctrines complained of. Earl 
Nelson assured the Primate that those who 
had signed the document did not presume to 
judge Dr. Colenso, but they took this step 
because they had heard of his having been 
deposed by a legal court of the church and 
excommunicated. The Archbishop, in the 
course of a brief reply, said he had repeatedly 
expressed his belief that Dr. Colenso was in 
grievous error, and he thought he had been 
spiritually deposed from his functions. A re- 
port from a committee of the Upper House 
of Convocation would be before the public in 
a few days, and, in the opinion of the Arch- 
bishop, it will give more satisfaction to the 
public than anything which has yet been 
done. 
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THE FOUR GOSPELS. 

Articlb XVII. The Marvellous Narratives. 

(III. — Objections to the Mythical Interpretation.) 

IN our last article, we completed our very brief review of the most 
important general arguments in favor of the mythical interpretation as 
applied to the wonderful and miraculous stories of the New Testament, and 
we concluded " that the miracles in general of the Bible, both of the Old and 
the New Testament, should be classed as myths, with the similar stories in 
all other religious records, sacred books and primitive histories." We now 
propose to state with equal brevity, but with all possible justice, the most 
weighty objections that have been brought against the foregoing view, and to 
give what appears to us to be the proper and, in general, we think, the 
sufficient answers to the same ; thus beginning, with the present article. 
Division III. of the general subject of the marvellous narratives of the 
Gospels. 

(a.) Various trivial and inferior objections have been brought against the 
mythical interpretation, which are scarcely worth any notice. The most im- 
portant of such arguments that have fallen under our notice may be stated 
and answered in a paragraph. For example, it has been argued that myths 
are to be understood figuratively ; but the sacred historians intended their 
narratives to be understood literally ; therefore they cannot contain myths. 
This view is of course refuted by the literal intention and the literal accept- 
ation of the Grecian myths, down to the days of Plato. The very idea ot 
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the myth includes simple and unquestioning credence in both narrator and 
hearer. Again, it is contended that myths are *' heathenish ;" but the Bible is 
Christian, and therefore contains no myths. This simply begs the question, the 
very point being whether the Bible is or is not to be classed in this respect 
with all other primitive religious records. Precisely what is meant by the 
term heathenish in this connection we are at a loss to understand ; but what- 
ever may be meant by it, it may be sufficient to say that a myth is allowed to be 
the evolution of an idea or mental experience into a narrative form ; and if this 
it '* heathenish " in itself, Bunyan's Allegory is a heathen production. Again, 
it is objected that the miracles of the Gospel are of a high and worthy moral 
character, whereas the myths of pagan religions are of a low, trivial or de- 
graded tone. Undoubtedly, this, in the main,^ is to be granted. But how- 
ever much this difference may be enlarged or exaggerated, it can only prove 
that the Gospel miracles might be true more easily than pagan fables, but not 
at all that they are true. They are made less improbable by so much as they 
are less grotesque ; /'. ^., we may be so much the less exacting in the scrutiny 
of evidence. But that the consideration in question removes all improbability 
18 plainly a mistake, since the stories are still left aflFected with the im- 
probability arising from being contrary to the observed order (miraculous) ; 
still less can it make them positively probable, as many have asserted ; and, in 
general, the argument can have little application to our reasoning, because we 
have grounded the improbability of the Gospel stories and of all similar stories 
equally upon their marvellous or miraculous character, with no reference at 
all to their dignity or lack of dignity, or to any moral trait. In their 
miraculous or supernatural character, pagan and Christian fables agree : it is that 
which is essential to them as fables or myths ; that they should differ in un- 
essential, according to differences in national character and geographical 
situation, is to be expected : and it is especially to be expected that the myths 
of a monotheistic people should excel in dignity and moral elevation.f Again, 
it has been urged that the miracles were never doubted or denied at the time : 
that, on the contrary, it is implied that they were admitted as facts on all 
hands, by foes as well as friends. But — as is stated by those who make the 
above argument when they wish to account for the very small effect of the 
miraculous works of Jesus, — the Jews believed that such works could be done 
through the agency of evil spirits (Mt. xii., 24), and it is well known that a 



* We confess we never could see especial dignity in the transmutation of water into wine, 
in the finding the money in the mouth of the fish, or in the cursing of the fig tree. 

-j- A French writer, M. Amepre, criticises some of the miracles of St. Columban, — on which 
Grote makes the following just remark : — "In the eyes of M. Ampere, the reciul of the 
biographer of St. Columban appears puerile : in the eyes of that biographer, the criticisms of 
M. Ampere would have appeared impious, when it is once conceded that phenomena are 
disreputable under two denominations, the natural and the miraculous, it must be left to the 
feelings of each individual to determine what, and what is not, a suitable occasion for a 
miracle. * * * No common standard of judgment can be imposed : for no reasonings 
derived from science or philosophy are available, inasmuch as in this case the very point in 
dispute is, whether the scientific point of view be adminable." (Hist. Vol. I, p. 473, Amer. £d.) 
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similar credulity pervaded the populace in the Roman empire. Even Tacitus 
was not proof against it. It descended undiminished to the Christian Fathers, 
who freely admitted in general the wonders of the pagan religion, but ascribed 
them to the agency of demons, and charged the heathen with worshipping 
Satanic powers. The belief finally reached its culmination in the horrors 
of witchcraft, which have ceased only in our present century. Among the 
people in the time of Jesus, the professed supernatural passed almost un- 
questioned. Passing over these, and other equally futile objections, let us 
take up 

(^.) A point deserving of serious attention and extended answer, so far as 
this can be given in our present brief treatment. It has been much insisted 
upon, that in the days of Jesus, the mythopoeic time had passed among the 
Jews : that they were a decaying people whose mental productiveness had 
long ago vanished or declined to a low and feeble state ; that their myths, then 
believed, were already the legacies of a hoary antiquity ; that, moreover, they 
were possessed of the art of writing, and that myths may indeed grow, but 
do not germinate and begin in an age of writing and written records. This, 
we repeat, is a respectable objection, deserving of consideration. It has been 
replied that mythical narratives might exist in a writing age, provided only 
that they were some time entrusted to oral transmission, and that the existence 
of written documents on other subjects proves nothing, if only the Gospels 
were orally diffused to a sufficient extent and for a sufficient time. It seems 
clear that the art of writing and a cultivated historical sense are not necessarily 
simultaneous. Even in Greece and Rome the historic idea was understood 
very imperfectly. The Hebrews never attained it : *' their latest historical 
works, such as the books of the Maccabees, and even the writings of Josephus, 
are not free from marvellous and extravagant tales." But it may be objected 
that this is to assume that which is the very question at issue, viz. : whether 
the marvellous or miraculous is the unhistorical ; that it is not contended that 
a writing age will necessarily have such a historical sense as will prevent the 
belief in myths, but that it will have passed beyond the time for the formation 
of myths ; and that — as has been actually argued — the existence of the 
miraculous in the later and undeniably historical records, and in a writing age, 
is just that which proves it to be not mythical but historical, since, under such 
conditions, the mythical might be believed but not formed. Now, to the 
argument, in whatever form stated, that the Gospels can contain no myths 
because the mythopoeic time among the Hebrews had passed, this is our 
answer : — It is admitted that myths may be tenaciously held and fervently 
believed, in an age of writing, and were so held among the Greeks and Romans, 
and — if, as we believe, the Old Testament must be allowed to contain untrue 
miraculous stories — among the Jews also ; now, we do not hesitate to declare 
that where the ability to believe in myths still exists, there the ability to make 
them also exists ; it may not be active ; in a late period, and when science is 
taking its place by the side of art, it will not be active ; but it wiil and must exist. 
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latent and slumbering, and cannot be wholly destroyed by the invention of 
writing or by an imperfect historical sense, as long as these leave the belief 
still vital and warm. It is the growth of the scientific idea striking at belief 
in these stories, that destroys the power to make them : the first effect is to 
destroy all expectation of, and belief in, the supernatural in the present : but 
history is full of examples showing that until scientific development roots out 
also all belief in these wonders in the past^ the ability to evolve them will still 
continue and will break forth and form new legends upon any adequate ex- 
citement or agitation, especially of a religious or spiritual nature. That this 
must be so, is evident from the inner connection of belief and production : vivid 
and fertile imagination is as necessary to credulity as to invention. Credulity 
is the negative or passive form of imagination, its receptive state, when it will 
realize intensely whatever extravagance may be presented to it, but will have 
no creative energy. Mythical credulity is the passive form in which mythical 
imagination still lingers after reason and observation have laid at rest its pro- 
ductive activity : and where it lingers in any shape or form, there its activity 
will always be possible, and liable to be called forth proportionately to the 
vitality and fervor of that credence which is its passive form, if the needed 
excitement, and especially religious excitement, shall occur. Men produce 
myths for the pleasure they find in believing them : the capacity to believe is 
the fundamental capacity, and invention, or more properly evolution, arises 
iinconsciously to satisfy it in proportion as credence is implicit and exacting, 
in proportion as present life is the stage for the play of rampant imagination, 
when reason sleeps and fancy alone rends the veil of sense, when men see but 
do not observe, and riot in the constant presence of the supernatural. For the 
very reason that credulity is the fundamental and dominating fact in mythical 
fertility, it is the fact or capacity which remains long after the other* elements 
of mythical production have disappeared, and with them the production 
ceased. The ability to evolve myths may, and always does, run out long be- 
fore the myths already circulating are given up by the popular heart. Ex- 
citing circumstances may cease, the moderation of middle life comes on, and 
a people in such a condition, and gradually absolved more and more in prac- 
tical affairs, as well as attaining some proficiency in scientific pursuits, may, 
and will, be content for a season to rest upon the glory of their old legends 
and add no new ones. They may look upon their venerable myths as a 
sacred store which it would be equally sacrilege to lessen or increase. But 
when mythical credulity invests the past with wonders, it may upon occasion 
transfer its exercise to the present, because the scientific idea has not taken 
full possession of the mind. Our point is, that a tenacious and vital belief in 
an old body of myths is proof of the mythopoeic ability. It is inactive, and 
tending to disappear altogether ; but it can never be quite destroyed as long 
as the belief continues. When the old myths are still clung to fondly 
and proudly, there they make a part of the people's life, there the feelings 
are not dead which find expression in them, there is still the mythic element. 
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there still mythical excitability, and there, by consequence, the latent power 
and tendency to express themselves in the same way and evolve a new body 
of myths upon the first adequate occasion of stirring popular excitement, 
religious or patriotic. Now, this was exactly the condition of the Hebrew 
people. They were, it is true, no longer a " progressive " or " productive " 
people ; " they were verging toward decay : " but they cherished, with ex- 
treme fondness and pride, and unshaken faith, their old national myths,'*' 
and they were therefore capable, under sufficient stimulus, of producing 
more. Grote enumerates among the causes of the decline of the mythopoeic 
spirit in Greece, ** increased attention to present facts," ** the formation of a 
historical sense," ** the commencement of physical science," " the study of 
impersonal nature," " the rise of philosophy." But more of these causes 
were operative among the Jews. They made no philosophy ; they studied 
no science ; they attained no historical sense ; and they dwelt evermore in 
the past, mournfully reading of a glory departed, or exulting in the ancient 
promise of the Messiah, now near at hand. Not so vitally as the Jews, but 
still quite strongly and generally, the whole historic world believed yet in the 
old myths ; and this protected the spirit among the Jews by keeping them 
more nearly in harmony with the general condition. We are persuaded that 
if some great chieftain had risen up among the Jews at that period of excited 
expectation, led them to signal victory and triumph, and established them 
in a measure of their ancient glory, we should have had^ in the lapse of time, 
not merelv some fragmentary legends, but a connected mythical history, 
resembling their old books, and recounting the wonders and signs attending 
the advent and triumph of the new dispensation. 

In the next article we shall conclude this point by adducing some his- 
torical illustrations of the law above stated, viz., that mythical credulity and 
mythical productiveness cannot be separated, but will survive and disappear 
together. 



* Concerning the miraculous stones of the Old Testament, it is to be noticed that it cannot 
be contended that the time of mythical productiveness must have passed when they were 
evolved. There seems to be no reason why these stories, since they bear the mythical stamp 
(miracle), and belong to a mythical age, should not be classed with all other narratives of a 
like stamp and age. Furthermore, the Jews cherished their oral law as having been imparted, 
in germ^ orally to the predecessors of the scribes by Moses himself as a kind of supplementary 
law to be handed down and preserved among the elders of the people. But there is no 
historical proof of such a fact, and it is no doubt of a mythical character. Just at this time, 
too, the whole Jewish people was filled with an intense excitement, essentially mythical in 
nature, concerning the coming of their Deliverer, the Messiah, and were living in a state of 
suppressed agitation and feverish expectation. 
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ROBERT COLLYER'S OLD HOME. 

WHEN I left home for a few months* travel in Europe, I received from 
my friend Robert Collyer the charge not to come home without 
visiting Bolton Priory. So one morning last summer, with a party of 
American excursionists, I took at Leeds a very early morning train for Ilkley, 
intending to get, besides our breakfast there, an hour or two for exploring the 
town itself, Mr. Collyer's old home, while the day was reserved for Bolton 
Priory, which I must agree with Mr. Collyer in considering unsurpassed in 
natural and ruinous beauty by any place I have seen in England. Besides, 
Bolton Priory has great interest in being the scene of Wordsworth ** White 
Doe of Rylston," which, it is said, he regarded as the best of all his poems. 
Indeed, the whole vale of the Wharfe has been rendered classic by tales, 
ballads and poems. The history of Bolton Priory, too, is the theme of one 
of Rogers's poems, and the " Strid," the place where his ** Boy Egremond " 
met the death which drew from the bereaved mother the vow that " many a 
poor man's son should be her heir," and hence arose Bolton Abbey or 
Priorv. 

Ilkley, sixteen miles from Leeds, is a very old town*, and charmingly 
situated on the right bank of the Wharfe. Tradition and exhumed inscriptions 
tell us that the present Ilkley was the Olicana of the Romans, a town old 
enough to need to be rebuilt when, in the second century, the Emperor Severus, 
who, it will be recollected, died at York, stationed here his Roman Legions. 
At present it is a town of quite modern appearance, as well as considerable 
note, on account of its two splendid hydropathic establishments, the ** Ilkley 
Wells House " and " Ben Rhydding." But neither its old Roman camp nor 
its modern water-cure interested me so much a^ the fact that it had been for 
more than a quarter of a century the home of Mr. Collyer. These scenes had 
been his educators into that healthful, manly strength of character that so 
impresses all who know him, and into that tender love of nature one feels in 
all his writing and preaching. Here he had learned those lessons of life that 
he so finely translates from Sunday to Sunday to delighted audiences, that 
never tire of his sermons, nor wish them shorter. This made Ilkley 
particularly interesting. I have seen it and other similar Yorkshire villages 
before, in dream-pictures that I bad sketched from Mr. Collyer's and Charlotte 
Bronte's descriptions, aided by a few of Turner's Yorkshire views. This 
morning of my visit, the hills surrounding the town lay in the hazy light of 
an early July morning. They were shrouded in a soft, blue mist that 
clung close to their surface, and translated the sun's rays, as they passed 
through it into a shiver of broken rainbows, filling the air, faintly wreathing 
old All Saints Church tower, and quite glorifying the little commonplace 
village that lay there in the valley of the Wharfe. But though the village 
was commonplace, it was singularly clean. Hydropathic principles are 
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evidently popular here, for the thresholds of every cottage door seemed to 
testify to their familiarity with the water-cure for all uncleanness. 

Mr. Collyer's old home stood first in the pictures. So, leaving the most 
of our party to breakfast at the Crescent Hotel, two of us, trusting to get our 
breakfast somewhere by the way, started out upon explorations. We first 
made our way to the parish church. All Saints, to examine a group of three 
old Saxon crosses that are supposed to have consecrated this cemetery, it may 
be more than a thousand years ago, to some vague ideas of the Trinity. 
These crosses are much broken, and the inscriptions on them, although 
unmistakably Runic, have never been deciphered. But from these creations, 
which are quite common in many parts of England, often occurring in threes, 
they are supposed to have some reference to the mystery of the Holy Trinity. 
In this cemetery, too, repose the ashes of Mr. Collyer's first wife, and child 
and several members of his family. According to directions which he had given 
me, I soon found their graves. They had an inexpressibly tender attraction. 
I felt that here, above the open graves of his beloved, had been learned 
some of those sad lessons that I had heard in a distant land translated into 
words of tender, almost divine comfort to the sorrowing and bereaved — once, 
the next Sunday after the battle of Gettysburg, to a great congregation where 
one not wearing the habiliments of mourning seemed an exception in the 
congregation. All the spirit of the place, here in the valley of the Wharfe, 
these surrounding hills, these wide desert moors, this sun, this old church and 
churchyard, with its mystically symbolic crosses, these graves — all these 
helped me better to understand the lessons of " Nature and Life," learned 
here, then wrought in the process of years into the living Scripture of 
prophecy and gospel we had so often heard in Unity Church, Chicago. The 
lessons in their learning had been interleaved with this beautiful nature, this 
dull-comprehending humanity, these wondrous ruins of a past age, with work, 
grief, death, despair ; but now they are translated into a cheerful song, whose 
burden is : 

I say to thee, do thou repeat 

To the first man that thou shall meet 

In lane, highway, or open street, 

That he and me and all men movt 

Under a canopy of love, 

As broad as the blue "sky above \ 

That doubt and trouble, fear and pain, 
And anguish — these are shadows vain ; 
That death itself shall not remain. 

And one thing further; let him know 
That to believe these things are so, 
This firm faith never to forego ; 

In spite of all that seems at strife 
With blessing — all with cursing rife-^ 
That this is blessing, this is Ufc« 
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Thus God transmutes woe into weal, from darkness generates light, and 
from the night of our despair calls forth the morning of our hope. 

Coming from the churchyard we sought our breakfast in a little cottage 
near the church, such as from his own descriptions I could suppose might 
have been Mr. Collyer's early home. The floor of the cottage was of stone, 
but worn into hollows and broken into many irregularities. But it was clean 
and cool from recent scouring. The furniture of the room into which I entered 
consisted of little more than a few chairs and a table. But the chairs, like the 
floor, had been scoured from every speck of dirt, and they were as guiltless 
of paint as the table was of varnish. The plates and cups where cheap to 
the last degree, but shiningly clean ; the bread was white and sweet, the tea 
fresh and fragrant, and the butter and cream such as I think Scotland and 
Yorkshire alone can produce. Besides, I had meat to eat that morning which 
the cottagers knew not of, in presences that come to us sometimes in places 
solitary to others, bringing us angels' food. Going back to the hotel, we 
paused a moment near the door of the institution to which many of us heard 
Mr. Collyer refer as the place of his education — the old blacksmith's shop. 
It is little changed, I imagine, since he graduated from it. Mr. Collyer, at 
a convention, once told a body of young ministers chat he had often been 
exceedingly pained to read in the public journals allusions to his " genius." 
If he had any ''genius," he said, it had come to him through hard study, 
begun in his very earliest years, and always continued. When a child, after 
the hard work of the day, he had always studied as long as his mother would 
let him have a candle, and when that was denied him, he had studied by fire- 
light until he was sent to bed, placing always his book when he went to bed 
where he could get it at the first dawn of the morning, and thus secure to 
himself some study hours before the work hours began. While in his black- 
smith's shop, he had arranged a shelf on which he could place his book and 
study or read while he blew the bellows. Thus was his " genius " learned 
and forged. The old shop, quite unchanged from what it was when he there 
worked and studied, and studied and worked from ** weary chime to chime," 
was, like the old parsonage at Haworth, of far greater interest to me than 
Chotsworth and many other places. 

At Ilkley I found several persons whose faces lighted up at the mention of 
Mr. Collyer's name, and who rejoiced to hear of their former townsman as 
a minister of such influence and a man doing so much good in our great land. 
But generally they seemed a dull set of people to live among, much like what 
the old Hebrews must have been to Moses. 

At Bolton Bridge, on our way to the Priory, I called at the house of one 
of Mr. Collyer's old blacksmith friends, to deliver a letter which I bore from 
him, and to see a curious inscription still perfectly legible on a beam in the 
kitchen of their house, though it was inscribed there in the days of the old 
Abbey building, six or seven hundred years ago, perhaps The house stood 
then by the ferry of the river, and the inscription, in old English letters' 
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bids who ever would go safely over the ferry offer here (by way of toll, it 
would seem) a prayer to the Holy Virgin for some soul. But alas ! the piety 
of one age becomes the superstition of another. The toll of prayer is not 
very frequently paid now-a-days, I fear. Alas ! too, a bridge has been built 
over the rushing Wharfe, and the ferry is no longer needed ; and just as it has 
ever been, I think, since the chief butler in his deliverance and prosperity 
forgot Joseph in prison, has independence of once-needed favors begotten 
forgetfuTness of the bestower, and men on safe bridges have but ungratefully 
remembered the dangerous ferries of ruder times. 

The woman to whom Mr. CoUyer's letter was addressed was not at home, 
but had gone where we were going, to the " Strid," to assist at a pic nic held 
there. But an old lady (her mother-in-law), received the letter and showed 
me the inscription. Her face lighted up at the mention of Mr. Collyer's 
name, and she pronounced many blessings on me for being the bearer of a 
letter and good news from him, " And are ye his friend, do ^e say, and ye 
know him yerself ? Bless ye ! " she exclaimed. Rumors of his fame, and 
better, his great usefulness, had reached them ; but they rejoiced in the con- 
firmation of what they had before heard by one who had many times heard 
him preach. She urged me to stay to breakfast. She would make it in a 
minute, she said. I told her I had just breakfasted, but I could not decline 
a cake and a glass of milk, and she enjoined it upon me to seek at the *' Strid " 
her daughter-in-law, to whom the letter was addressed. " She would be 
more delighted to see one who was the friend of Mr. Collyer in America." 
] did see her, and found his name as good a passport to her welcome as it had 
been to the mother's. 

Returning to Leeds I spent the evening with Mr. Collyer's mother, 
who resides there, with her daughter and son-in-law. She is just the 
mother to have reared such a son as Mr. Collyer — kindly, benevolent, full of 
cheer and hope. In conversation, her beautiful blue eyes suddenly brim with 
that same brightness, and give prophecy by the same mirthful twinkle as his, 
of the thought that is working to expression and will soon come furth, 
clothed in a form of words nobody else would have thought of — beautiful, 
fresh and queer. Mrs. Collyer was delighted, but not surprised to hear her 
son's praises spoken, as a most efficient friend, advocate and helper of the 
poor of Chicago. " That's Robert," she said : " from a child he wo'd divide 
his last penny with a poor woman. He never could resist a plea for help 
while he had a penny," and she related several anecdotes of him in relation 
to these traits of his character, in a way so like her son's manner of telling a 
story, as to amuse and most deeply interest us. Her daughter and son-in law 
received us with the most cordial hospitality. Mr. S. walked back with us, 
taking us through several of the best streets in Leeds, and pointing out many 
places of interest to us. I have nowhere found more correct knowledge of 
American affairs than in this family, nor more enthusiasm on the right side 
of our political questions. Mr. S. also gave us many particulars about the state 
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of the " Reform " question in England — the relative position of Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Bright, etc. These great commercial and manufacturing towns, like Leeds, 
are very seething pots of reform in England ; but Leeds has not so often 
boiled over as have Manchester, Birmingham, and some other places. Mr. 
S. seemed to express the Leeds spirit, when he said, " We can afford to 
wait. We know Reform on many questions must come, and these little 
delays and retrocessions don't at all effect the great question of enlarged 
privileges for the people of England." — Liberal Christian, 

Mrs. L. H. Stone. 



ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 
From the German of Herman Grimm. 

Translated for "Thi Fwind." 

WHEN the collection of letters and conversations which were exchanged 
between Humboldt and Varnhagen was published the impression it 
made was a profound one. The public, and that truly a public embracing 
all ranks, read with avidity the pages here opened to it. 

Of this there can be no doubt, that of the confidential relations (for 
secrets they were not) thus thrown open to the gaze of the whole world, a 
misuse was made which nothing can possibly justify. Through it we have 
become accustomed to seeing opinions, characters, and even the most private 
circumstances, openly discussed in the most regardless manner. But this 
scarcely offends any longer. Everyone acknowledges the influence of mo- 
mentary excitement. Those who feel themselves touched either answer the 
attack or ignore it. The whole world, however, quickly forgets what has 
thus been said, and no one would wish on that account to abrogate the free- 
dom of the press. If the affair becomes too mischievous, the redress lies in 
the courts. But what is to be done, if the sharp utterances of a deceased 
statesman in the most private conversations with another statesman suddenly 
find themselves written down and printed ? 

Let us picture to ourselves a family widely scattered and living in the most 
perfect harmony. Bad temper, which gives vent to itself in irritating words, 
cannot keep away even from it. It lies in the nature of mankind, and breaks 
out everywhere. The recollection, however, vanishes with the outbreak, 
and in spite of the wickedest speech which has fallen here or there, the 
general unity and confidence remains. But now, let us suppose, it is suddenly 
discovered that there has been an unseen hand actively at work, just* at the 
time when one or another has expressed himself most irritably toward a 
brother or sister, or even toward parents or children, and we meet with all 
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these things written down and printed. It would be impossible to invent a 
more effective weapon, were it designed at one stroke to break asunder the 
most secure circle. Forever after, each one would read again anew, in indel- 
ible writing, what the other had said of him, and confidence thenceforth 
would be destroyed. 

Something similar happened on the publication of the letters and con- 
versations of Humboldt. Varnhagcn was still one of the few who out- 
lived the olden times. To him Humboldt came now and then and gave 
himself up to the free expression of all that angered, troubled, and oppressed 
him. What stands written in his letters is in a less measure entangling ; his 
verbal utterances, however, which were noted down when he left Varnhagcn, 
contain that, which to many is intolerably offensive. 

The distinction between written thoughts and verbal speech is this, that 
in the former case one is uniformly apt to say somewhat less than one 
thinks, but in the latter one is more than apt to say somewhat more than 
one has thought. This distinction is so powerful that, in reading, we are 
always forced to bear in mind that which, apart from the identical words 
used, the writer desires to communicate in the whole ; or, in other words, 
we read between the lines. He who writes anything, himself reflects upon it, 
and calls for reflection ; he who speaks anything, feels it only, and expects 
feeling in others — therefore he makes use of stronger accents. I can write 
to a man informing him that he does not suit my fancy in such a manner that 
any one might read from the sentence, that I designed calling him a miserable 
fellow ; on the other hand, if I make use of the most severe verbal expres- 
sions, they go to show only that T, in some specified moment, with some defi- 
nite purpose, suffered myself to use ihis or that word, which, the more severe 
it sounded, only served to give expression to the passion which governed me 
at the time. Such utterances are therefore true and false at the same time ; 
and he who writes down a spoken word behind the back of the speaker, 
and sends it out into the world, commits a wrong act. 

In like manner, when we see Humboldt's letters published without his 
commission, his words recorded without his knowledge, and likewise printed, 
then the blame of this action falls only on the shoulders of him who made 
them public; and surely no special verdict is requisite to this end, but the 
affiiir will right itself. There is a law of authorization and unauthorization 
known to every one. He who sins against this law receiver his punishment 
by the very act of transgressing, and there is no appeal, since there exists neither 
plaintiff nor court of judgment. The open deed is its own accuser, and public 
sentiment the court of judgment. 

Now that the book has lost the charm of novelty, it is perhaps admissible 
to make these remarks concerning its appearance. The severity of the 
first judgment has grown milder. We have become aware that the assaults 
which it contains upon characters who still remain among us have glided 
off from them as though they had never been made, an experience which 
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is universal wherever the sharpest or even the most justifiable things arc 
said against living men. It is as though it were impossible for any verdict 
of his fellow men to cleave to a man while he is still among us : such 
verdicts are like garments, they become worn out and finally disappear. 
Instead of this, Humboldt's character, as it shows itself in the letters and 
conversations, is more and more seen to be the real contents of the book. 
He is dead. An abiding judgment is beginning :o be formed over him, and 
the question must be answered : What kind of an aspect of his inmost nature 
is to be had here ? 

He had lived so many years that we still, even, looked upon him as a 
living character, who had flung a pamphlet into the world against his con- 
temporaries. We began to perceive that he was really dead. The words 
which gave such offence are the words of a man who has vanished — the words 
of a man upon whom, so long as he lived, nothing imposed but the true, 
real labor for the benefit of humanity — a man whose uninterrupted labor in 
the service of knowledge stands before our eyes like a mountain, and who, 
(I speak it unhesitatingly), even in this book, is never untrue to his character. 

For, whatever charges his utterances allow to be brought against him, the 
reproach of violated confidence, the direct contradiction into which he him 
self falls, as shown perhaps from his own letters, in which he ever, from 
different stand-points, mentions the same things at the same time in accents 
both of praise and blame, and the manifest partiality with which he fre- 
quently catches up personal matters — all these things do not alter the state of 
the C4se in one particle. He talked flattery to the faces of persons whom in 
private conversation with Varnhagen he placed on the lowermost step ; he 
praised and protected bad books and bad people, who did not deserve it ; he 
kept silent where he might have said with a powerful voice what his mean- 
ing was. All that granted, in his true frame of mind he ever knew how to 
find the truth and to clothe it in sharp words. If we concede the one, as a 
less ideal development of his nature — which perhaps, by the force of circum- 
stances, became a vital necessity — still so much the more firmly do we hold 
to the other, and feel that herein lies the truly imperishable in his character. 
If he could have suspected the possibility of his memory being made a prize 
of, close upon his death, he would certainly have striven with all his powers 
to prevent it ; but since it has once so happened, and what is done cannot be 
undone, we recognize in Humboldt's words the proper sense of the intoler- 
ableness of the condition of affairs from which we today have escaped, and 
corroborate ourselves in forming a judgment as to what share or participation 
therein is to be ascribed to certain definite personages. In this connection, 
the appearance of this book is of historic significance. It was a success. No 
one knew the circumstances so well as he ; no one would have ventured to 
speak as sharply and precisely of them. He presented the nation a train of 
most precise thoughts. These revelations come like a destiny. One felt 
that it was the truth that was here spoken — or even, perhaps, kept secret. 
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Humboldt appears, both when he found fault as well as when he flattered, 
to have done so without consideration. No one will be likely to imitate him 
in this respect, since no one is likely to stand forth clothed with the enchant- 
ment of such authority. He praised without limit. " Interesting," '' im- 
portant," ** admirable," '' ingenious," were the trifling small coin which he 
regardlessly thrust into the hand of almost every one, as into that of a beggar ; 
but for the most part, however, only those whom he took for beggars. Even 
such an address as ''dear and valued friend" belongs, to a certain extent, to 
the same category. He made use of it as the Italians employ their molto 
amUo mio, otiimo amico^ which is used to indicate a sort of superficial acquaint- 
ance. He did not hesitate to bestow encomiums upon men and works which 
he had never known. It had come to be a habit with him, as the investing 
with orders and titles must get to be a habit, for it is a physical impossibility 
that he from whom these issue should often know those who have been 
clothed with them, even by name. Humboldt, however, most certainly had, 
along with the few whom he perhaps made arrogant through his words, so 
seductive in their sound, very many whom his praise benefited and whom he 
lifted up, on to a higher step towards himself. 

There dwelt a power in his words, even when they were but sheer 
flattery, for which little foundation existed, which gave those to whom they 
were addressed a nobler respect, above themselves, and spurred them on to 
fulfill in the deed the ideal of the proper activity, which was held out to 
them as being nearly fully accomplished. While he, with scarcely per- 
ceptible condescension, seemed to place himself on a level with whoever 
applied to him, he knew how to infuse into such a feeling of his own 
activity, as though he were working together with them toward the great 
spiritual goal of humanity. We can but feel that the brilliant light in which 
his words of praise were put, streamed forth from himself. In such moments 
he took mankind as though they had already accomplished that which, under 
the most favorable circumstances, they might be able to accomplish at some 
future time ; because he recognized in them the capability, he saw them 
already as developed and matured. It is quite possible that shallow natures 
accepted this gold as hard coin which could be paid out again penny for 
penny ; for the most part, it is that class who have been publicly known, but 
no one knows all the hidden, successful efl^ect that was the lot of others, 
without hurt to their own modesty, who feel themselves forever quickened 
and elevated by a single such sunbeam of praise. 

Humboldt had the instinct of seeing things in a brilliant light. His in- 
clinations, like his distastes, were somewhat suberabundant. His style shows 
that, he acknowledged to Varnhagcn that he was somewhat florid, often too 
florid. He likes to give the nouns an escort of stately adjectives, and the 
periods a sonorous rounding-off*. So much more cold and prosy, then, do 
his words seem where throughout no opportunity of ideal intuition of 
vision ofi^ers itself He expresses himself with an air of abandon. What 
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he so condemns is not the lacking power, with a good will, but rather it is 
the spirit of vain-glory which spreads itself so as to taice the light from 
others. One can go through the book, but offensive blame is only cast upon 
those who seek to force their own notions upon the world in a prejudicial 
manner. Humboldt will recognize no bounds which are set up to the free 
action of the mind — let no one undertake forcibly to play the guide in this 
domain — let no one dare to carry through bis form as the only source of sal- 
vation (even as a Government officer, professing to be of the greatest 
wisdom,'*') — his form, which points out to the world the right path, without 
the aid even of the police. Whoever thus contemplates Humboldt's 
opinions, even the most noxious of them, must perceive in them the sense 
of the freedom to which he was ever true, and to which his life and his 
pursuits were consecrated. 

An opportunity to express these thoughts offers itself in the shape of a 
little book which has issued fi:om the publishing house of Franz Duncker, in 
Berlin, entitled, " Correspondence and Conversations of Alexander von Humboldt 
with a Young Friend,*^ The author does not give his name, but intimates, 
however, sufficiently that this may readily be ascertained by means of in- 
quiry. But it matters little, in reality, so far as the writing is concerned, 
who the author may be ; the information given is fully satisfying, that in 
the year 1 848 he lived as a student in Berlin, and is now living in England 
as a private citizen. The book contains several letters of Humboldt's, of no 
special interest, its chief contents consisting of notes of a limited number 
of visits and conversations, scattered over a period of nine years. 

Humboldt, who, according to his own statement, wrote some three 
thousand letters in the course of a year, and from day to day learned to Inow 
any quantity of strange faces, may here be seen pictured forth from the cir- 
cumstances thus related, in a most wonderfully happy manner. The world 
must be full of people who have had correspondence with and stood with 
him in verbal intercourse. 

Without doubt, out of the collections of a few only here in Berlin, one 
could bring together thick volumes which would contain by far more in- 
teresting things than have thus far been made known. A perfect flood of 
letters and remembrances were easily to be imagined, if all portfolios were 
to open themselves, by which the few pages which here form the topic of 
conversation must needs be quite submerged ; meanwhile, until this takes 
place, let them ever henceforward be permitted to have a claim as aids to a 
knowledge of the great man, to point out a new side of his nature, or, if 
this will already pass as known, to bring some beautiful evidence of his 
manner, as it unfolds itself. 



^ It is a current belief in Germany that the under-officers of the Government are uni* 
versally reliable and trustworthy, and that the most implicit confidence may be placed both 
in their words and actions, and consequently that no police are needed to watch their move- 
ments. — Translatur. 
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We see how a young student approached Humboldt and became drawn to 
him and firmly held, and this circumstance attests to us the now almost 
forgotten form of a lively mutual relation existing between youth and age, 
which is now scarcely ever seen, except in ancient examples. Here a young 
man, full of ideal thoughts and of a longing to express them ; there an old 
man, listening to him, and with quite an air of innocent resignation, giving 
detailed answers. Like Socrates, when, in Xenophon's representation, he 
answered the questions of the children — or like Plato, among young men, 
without loss to his dignity, giving himself up to deeply interesting dialogues 
concerning the highest problem — so we hear Humboldt discoursing upon im- 
mortality and the good of mankind. 

How perverted is the common life of the day, how we forget, what simple 
questions, addressing themselves alike to all ages of life, yet laying hold of 
our inmost heart, how it moves us, wherever we meet with the sight, when 
old age, forsaking the world, full of rich experience, confides to expectant 
youth its mellow thoughts. This also constitutes the chief source of attrac- 
tion in Eckermann's " Conversations with GoetbeJ** Goethe's death, and that 
of Humboldt, constitute here, as there, the natural conclusion of the book. 
With how few whose age has been overshadowed by fame has it been the 
good fortune thus, in a comfortable stare of rest, to be permitted to address 
themselves to the youth ; to how few, being young, and longing in this wise 
to meet with old age, has this privilege been accorded, and with it, for their 
whole remaining life, the indestructible feeling of a higher existence, which 
is the fruit of such intercourse. 

To those, however, who have had this instruction from old age, the re- 
membrance is one that can never 'die. The whole service of the little book 
lies in the representation of Humboldt, from this side, and it is positively a 
matter of astonishment that its author, after having so fully recognized and 
made conspicuous the ideal spirit and purpose of his work, could have em- 
bodied in it some, if only a few, of Humboldt's opinions of men still to-day 
living in Berlin. 

There is a limit, a boundary line, to such communications. Goethe 
desired that twenty years might pass before the gaps in his correspondence 
with Schiller should be filled out ; and when Goethe himself died this cor- 
respondence was already over twenty years old. Though such delicacy of 
feeling may have been carried too far, siill on no account should one who 
desires to count himself of the society of cultivated men, and, moreover, lays 
any claim to it, who knows in general what this society or fellowship signi- 
fies, permit himself to put in print the sharp criticisms against cotemporaries 
which had been confided to him verbally. Humboldt's death does not alter 
the case in the least ; and directly after such a marked offence against usage 
as occurred in the book of which mention is made above, the author ought to 
be doubly careful to choose what to say and what to leave unsaid. The same 
applies — with equal force, perhaps — to the passage where he prepares and 
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reads before Humboldt his poem addressed to hiniy and is ** interrupted by 
him with repeated expressions of praise." I allow myself this criticism, 
since I pass it upon one who is anonymous. 

In one respect, however, J take hack what I have just said. Where such 
men as Goethe and Humboldt are concerned, it seems almost an impossibility 
that a single one of their utterances which remains anywhere, either engraved 
on the memory of man or fixed upon paper, should be able to be withheld. 
What Goethe uttered in the most careless moment is treasured up and 
printed, almost as though it were a process of nature that showed itself 
even in his least significant thoughts. One can therefore reproach the 
individuals through whom it happened, but not, however, look upon the 
thing done as something in itself to have been prevented. Painful feel- 
ings it brings with it to many ; but of what use is it to trouble ourselves 
about that which a sort of necessity seems to govern ? It ought to be, 
that such a man, who saw everything, heard everything, weighed it and pro- 
nounced a clear judgment upon it, should walk through our century. It was 
these judgments that bestowed the power to last in the memory of mankind, 
and at some future day to break forth ; and in mankind, again, the curiosity has 
been placed, by reason of which every one grasps covetously after, and by 
means of which, apparently, more and more of these hidden wares will be 
brought forth to the light of day. And what an acquisition ! Fifty to sixty 
years of an epoch lie thus in Humboldt's communications, and give the future 
a picture of things that passed away with him. If one takes, in connection 
with this, what Goethe lived through both before and with him, and in a 
similar all-comprehensive manner has provkled us with the written commen- 
taries of his mind, then we see almost a century worn away in the utterances 
of the two great minds. Other nations, too, have their memoir-writers — 
none, however, witnesses who from such a height were sent forth upon their 
mission. Both, in intercourse with the most prominent men of the world — 
both, in personal appearance — apparently subordinating themselves frequently 
to the demands of an etiquette which they even perhaps required, because for 
long years they had been accustomed to its outward forms, although in heart 
linked to advancing freedom, and filled with contempt toward those who 
strove to deny, to circumvent or to impair her. 

This love toward freedom, or, to make use of a more prosaic expression, 
the demand for the overthrow of spiritual or mental restraint on all questions, 
is that which distinguishes the German especially before other nations. No 
wonder, then, that it makes itself known as the foundational characteristic of 
our great men. It is this that makes it possible for us to assimilate the foreign 
or strange without changing our natures, to live in all countries, and carry 
with us our fatherland — to cherish, in conclusion, that true Christian patriot- 
ism (I use the word Christian here, not in a church sense, but in an ethical) 
which consists not in hate, but in love, toward other peoples. It will not 
be denied, that for political life, as it has shaped itself for Germany, it suits 
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the Germans very well to return the hate which the Danes cherish against 
us, the aversion which animates the Russians, or the hauteur with which the 
French and English look upon us. Should we, however, not be quite un- 
natural if we did not undertake to repay like with like ? " The good old 
Goethe dreamed in his old age of a universal literature,'' runs, long since, 
the criticism of the critic upon him. He did not merely dream — we did 
not understand him — he saw it in advance ! In Humboldt this universal 
literature, of German extraction, became more definitely accomplished. 
The little book of which we are now speaking offers a new proof of how 
little be confined his thoughts to this side of the political boundaries of 
Germanv. 

The young man, whom the situation of affairs in Prussia did not please, 
formed the determination to sail ovfr to North America. Humboldt did not 
desire to discourage him from his purpose. The open letter, in French, 
which he gave him to take as a letter of recommendation, addressed to " all 
Americans," is a wonderful proof of the power of which he was himself 
conscious. As a prince writes, *' We, by the grace of God, make known 
and proclaim to all to whom these presents shall come," &c., so Humboldt 
commences, " All those who, in the United States, and in the other countries 
of America, have shown an appreciative cognizance of my name, and of 
my works concerning America, are hereby entreated to receive with kind- 
ness. Dr. , per Sonne distingue par ses talents et la noblesse de son char- 
actered* 8cc, What prince was ever in a position to issue such a pass, valid 
the whole world over? I take it that any one, who of himself alone, with- 
out a single human being pointing out the way to him, has taken to himself 
the minds of the whole world, as it were by force, may well be allowed 
somewhat the air of grand Seigneur, in his intercourse with the persons and 
things which form his surroundings, and with a light joke remark, at the 
same time, that King Ernst August, of Hanover, would certainly willingly 
hang him, if he had it in his power. 

" All letters addressed to me are opened," he writes to the young man, as 
an opportune warning, quite in the same tone as though he said, *' Take care, 
out there, how you ascend the stairs; there are two steps, the wood of which 
is rotten, and which you will be likely to break through, if you tread upon 
them." In the like ironical manner he alluded to the watchful care which 
rhe Berlin police thought fft to bestow upon him. Humboldt was quite 
conscious of being an inhabitant of a planet whose nature he understood 
better than any one else, which he had examined critically both internally 
and externally, and when he reflected on the thousands of years during 
which the changes of the earth had taken place, upon the millions of miles 
by which the distances are here measured, he felt the whole world his father- 
land, and looked with a placid smile upon an inconvenient but transient 
despotism, without once thinking that the same was to be combated. He 
waited patiently, knowing from experience what the end would be ; and 
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instead of lamenting, with old people, the transientness of things, be treated 
his own age and approaching death with levity, and strengthened the growing 
youth to hold fast to the imperishable, and to watch the transient and perish- 
able, as the great master, and to behave as he himself was accustomed to. 
The imperishable, however, is the intellectual labor. 

May a favoring fortune decree, that where Alexander Von Humboldt 
stood another may tread, who, like him, from the highest position, may 
know how to defend the dignity of art and knowledge, to support the right 
and the useful, and to prevent that which is unfruitful and sterile : who, 
like him, kind and courteous, in untiring service, to aM endeavors striving to 
help both with advice and action, and when darkening times come, to scorn 
them, like him, as passing clouds, but, moreover, to be able to interpret even 
these in the service of progress. If then, of ten well deserving ones, one, 
or even two, to whom his unmerited intercession was permitted, slipped 
through, then must the wonderful service of such a man be seen in just so 
striking a light as to day the gap which his most irreparable loss has 
created is already seen. 



T 



THE PROGRESS OF RELIGIOUS IDEAS. 

HE non-believer in constant progression you may always know to be one 
who has not cast his eyes about him much, or surely not widely, as 
regards either space or time. Looking simply at one point — the march of 
mens' religious faiths toward perfection — would we, as a whole, contrast the 
past with the present, surely we could see progression enough here to almost 
base the law. I might omit the word " almost," did I believe, as many do, that 
the cultivation of the religious element in man is the initial step toward a 
general advancement in the development of the whole mind. And here allow 
me, parenthetically, to observe, lies the radical fault in the system of 
missionarying or proselyting among " the benighted " of foreign lands. The 
chambers of the religious faculty are " crammed," and the intellect, allowed, as 
it is, to wander free as it will, and you reverse nature's obvious law of de- 
velopment ; for, if there ever was a truism, it is, that intellect, reason, 
trained and cultured as much as may be, let us hope, must lead. 

It has been said, and as a trumpet-blast of boastful logic, that as fast as a 
people have advanced into the light of religious truths, so fast have they 
progressed in philosophical and aesthetic sciences, natural, and chiefly human 
improvements — an obvious result, which blind zeal has made causative. 

That there is a decided religious element in the whole human race — a 
seeking out and up for the great mystic unknown — th^t this element will 
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have its expression, and that the reasonableness of that expression will be in 
exact proportion to the intellectual elevation of that people, — are then facts so 
well understood and known that they scarcely need additional assertion here. 
This rude expression (for rude, perforce, it must be yet) of man's religious 
tendency is what the world calls religion, and, for the purpose of naming and 
being understood, I so use it. The internal motor, though, is all we can properly 
call pure religion ; at least until it find a fit expression, which in some may 
be the case comparative, but would not include many who consider themselves 
well in the advance with libera] culture. The case continues less and less, to 
be sure, as he approaches it, and so will until reason assumes her just and 
high prerogative— the dominion of all the faculties of the mind, when the ex- 
pression of this sentiment will no more run wild in the uncultivated fields 
after its idols, amused with its hideous sacrifices, looking no higher than 
symbols, and feeding upon the weeds of bigotry and superstition. 

The question might be asked by some to-day : What may be considered 
progress in religious faith ? Difficult it may be, too, for them to see that 
what was obviously progress and advance in the religious views of the past, 
is indeed, when reduced to general terms, the same progress of to-day. For 
it is easy for one to see the folly of the thing one has pursued, but now 
given up, but hard to perceive the inconsistency of that he is at the present 
moment living out. Perhaps as general, maybe indistinct, definition of the 
progress of the past as one could give, would be : the advance from narrow- 
ness to broadness of view — the tenet being widened in its application. 
Symbolism has assuredly been the central idea around which have clustered 
the religions of the past ; man not yet having progressed so far as to learn 
that the human soul needs no symbol whereby to know its God — no mediator 
to repeat its yearnings (prayers) to the Infinite Father. So we might define 
it to be the advancing wideness of view it has displayed in the selection of a 
higher and higher thing or being for its symbol or mediator. The definitive 
idea, though, which we may say applies to the past or present day the same, 
is one which cannot so easily be given in few words. It may be measured 
by man's advance in materialistic sciences, in social and self-culture, the 
discovery and practical application of nature's hidden forces and laws, her 
poweis and beauties ; his knowledge of the to KaXov of the nineteenth century. 
In so far as reason has advanced in her control of the man, it may be seen in the 
reasonableness of his religious rites, creeds and ceremonies ; and in so far as 
they do not conform to strict and pure reason, only in so far have they yet 
stepped upon the summit of their sublimity ; for, pass him by in pity and 
silence who yet contends that you may not subject even the most sacred 
faiths and beliefs of the soul to the crucible and cleansing fire of pure 
reason. It may be heard, too, in the appeals of eloquence to the higher 
powers of the mind, morality, goodness and love ; instead of fear, passion, 
etc., etc. By some, though, it will be asked : Where are we of to-day to find 
this never-failing oracle which always speaks truth ? You may take the 
highest expression or example at large which yowT a%<& \v%^ ^n^tv^^>\\ ^\> 
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what is better, take as much as may be your own unclouded thought as arbiter, 
and submit to its unprejudiced decisions. As reason with us should and must 
henceforth lead, it follows that it must always be in advance of the lower 
faculties of the mind ; and hence to make its decision final, is to do the 
best we can ; the remaining duty being to educate this faculty up into 
purity and clearness. The former action being itself the greatest educator 
of all, reason thus rising through her mistakes and errors to a knowledge of 
the truth. 

But constant (if slow) advance made the world cry out for a higher type 
of medicine ; and, though as yet she were ill prepared for it, yet Christianity 
was given her« She spat upon it at first ; then took it to heart, and loved it. 
Eighteen centuries passed, in which a great — much the greatest — part, with 
blind adoration, conjoint with priestly skill, warped and defiled Christianity 
into a foul mass of form, ceremony and superstition — her soul long since fled 
from her ; while a limited and little few still upheld it in purity, making it a 
child of God, working and growing the fruit of truth in His vineyard. And 
so the nineteenth century has it. But early in its beginning the best 
minds, like stars among the ritted clouds, began to lift their voices up 
for a higher revelation. The best that yet was, had not in its folds the pearl 
of satisfaction to the progressive mind. 

Right among us — indeed, in most every household, were it but known — 
revolution is taking place, or germinating : in mind, I mean, and in silence too. 
From some unknown and unrecognized source there has gravitated to a mind some 
stray and growing thought, which the angel of progression in his soul has 
planted in the goodly soil there, and made a germinating point for the growth 
ot mind, until by its growth and added love it has become a transforming 
power to the whole soul. In externals the same, pursuing the same even 
tenor of worldly way ; but internals must become externals at some time, and 
power will not always remain latent and inactive. So silent and quick has 
this been, and so little as we have thought of the change in those near us, 
how much less have we dreamed of the mighty revolution and changes which 
the whole world knows in the realm of religious ideas. Everywhere 
" Liberality " is the watchword of all religious advance. In how very 
few years (criticise it as you may) has sprung into life that peculiar 
faith of spiritualism, which numbers its believers everywhere, and by the 
million. How quickly has universalism become popular in belief and num- 
bers ; universalism, the stepping-stone to the broader faith of unitarianism, 
which seems to have become a power wondrous quick, and almost the leader 
in religious liberality. But there is a church, broad, unnamed and unrecog- 
nized, in advance of, and distinct from, all the popular churches and beliefs 
of the day. It is the wide-spread community of Free Thinkers, who, each 
outside the pale of all organization, stand out and up as our only represent- 
atives of scientific and philosophical religious thought. Greater germinal 
hopt%, I think, lie centered here, because here is better represented that 
distinct and individaal awakening of religious growth than that where the 
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individual is lost in the mass. Unless pure, division from organization has a 
tendency to retrograde, or at least divide singleness and purity of purpose ; 
friends and associations will draw the heart back again, or partially, unless 
that heart be strong in its faith and knowledge of truth. In this class, as was 
said, can be more perfectly seen this distinctive religious advance which seems 
to be the nature of all awakening in our century. More rapid and purer has 
been its march, because minds, already to a great extent unprejudiced, and not 
vitally affected by church creeds and mythic superstitions, could be so 
much more easily entered by the spirit of liberalism, and broadened in all its 
beliefs, sympathies, hopes and faiths. 

Chew, oh Catholicism ! your savory cuds of hope, and recalculate your high- 
pressure calculations, — that ere the twentieth century dawns upon us, your 
power, in numbers, will be so great that from your ipse dixit there will be no 
appeal ; and that the transfer of the seat of Pope and power from her 
beseiged home of the past will be to our own beloved AmeVica. We might 
hearken to the frowning prophecy, but heed it we could not. God is law : 
law, in its action, progressive. 

This much of America, the home and birth-place of free and practical 
liberalism. Of the old world — the home, in past time, of all the opposition 
which spiritual advance has had to encounter — of her it would take a pro- 
phet's eye to pierce the future, so distant is it, when war between bigotry and 
liberality would, if at all, take place. I would not attempt it, but surely 
such sanguine hopes as one might have as to the peace of our own land 
would find a poor resting-place when applied to the past home of spiritual 
ignorance. Here bigotry sits behind her breast-works, unstormed, but not 
untried — in mind, self-satisfied — thinking that she is safe from the world's 
intervention so long as she kept the sun of truth from lighting the thought- 
clouds of her moral universe. But God will not sleep forever, nor indeed 
has he ; for even through the long length of dark years, mind, preparation 
and advance have been going on, not indeed superficial, but internal and un- 
seen. Whether near or far in the distance the beginning of the struggle may 
be, none may tell ; at present it would seem that the idea of commotion, up- 
heaval — yea, war ! — is so general, so recognized, and preparations for it so 
active, though silent, that it were not far off : you may attribute causes, as 
some do, to political jealousies and revenge, yet see how thoroughly is mixed 
with it the church — theology in some form ; and looking thus deeply, we 
may, I think, see that primal causes lie here. The end, though, cannot but 
be afar off*. 

With us of the new world, it must be, that the dawn approacheth. 
But it is true, that as yet, with a majority, this is but a neuter development — 
neither pure liberalism, nor is it the narrow conservatism of the past. It 
would seem that many of our people were stopping at the half-way house, 
between the dogmatism and illiberality of the past and the advancement and 
religious illumination of the opening future. But it may be plainly seen, 
and by the least observant, that liberalism, or, as the church pleases to call it. 
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" the inroidf of infidelity," are making gigantic strides everywhere, especially 
on the Western continent. To attempt to answer the question, •* whither ?" 
would be, to a great extent, but a flooding it with conjectures. Many hope, 
none know, what the church, the religion of the future, will be. Judging 
from the past, one would suppose that in a few years it would amount, from 
our present standing, to almost mad insanity : but with the rise of the 
religious sentiment to culture and liberality, reason, and science too, will 
rise, to stand pre eminent, and check the tendency to that wild extreme: 
the opposite of the past ; — when will be established forever the temple of 
the science of religion. True, a sentiment now, but when the truth is known 
it can be nought but a science in the highest sense of the word ; not fixed 
and unprogressive, but having as recognized and truthful a basis as the science 
of mathematics, and progressive ever. To say the least, and for the most 
immediate coming, a religion which is philosophical, and can stand all the 
tests which science may apply to her, is to be the religion of the future. 

George M. Gould. 



THADDEUS STEVENS. 

WHILE the world pays undue honors to the men of war who confine 
their exertions to exploits in the field, it is inevitable that the men 
who labor for the public in what is called civil life, are inadequately remem- 
bered or rewarded. The two men who have carried off the great prizes 
which have been awarded by the people to the heroes who fought the rebels 
in our war for freedom, are persons who never performed the slightest service 
for the good of their country in their private lives, and were utterly without 
influence either in educating the popular mind to a resistance of the nation's 
foes, or in providing means for carrying on the war which ended in estab- 
lishing the nation's life. Yet, for the one or two exploits of Admiral Farra- 
gut on the water, and for the three or four battles of Grant, in which they 
would have been entirely powerless but for the influence and genius of three 
or four quiet men in Washington, these military officers are rewarded for 
life with the highest honors and the largest pay that the nation bestows 
upon any of its servants. The great heroes of the war were the Gar- 
risons, the Phillipses, the Stevenses, and the Stantons, the men who not 
only made victory possible to our soldiers and sailors, but have since pre- 
vented their victories from proving mere costly, but worthless, sacrifices of 
human life and human labor. The soldiers get the rewards, while the real 
heroes, the real saviors of the nation, get only the execrations of the disloyal 
part of the people. 

Of all the men who have been conspicuous in public life during the past 
eight years there is none who is better entitled to the grateful homage of 
Americans than Thaddeus Stevens, whose death is a national calamity ; for 
we %rc not so rich in great intellects that we can afibrd to Jose from our 
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national legislature an influential voice like his« which was always instinctively 
on the right side, and which was always courageously outspoken when the 
occasion required it. Mr. Stevens was not a party man : he allowed no con- 
vention to frame principles for his adoption ; he followed no leader^ but 
always led the way himself. He cared nothing for party discipline ; and 
when his political associates acted contrary to his convictions of right he 
never varied an inch from what he believed to be the best course of action. 
It was quite natural^ therefore, when he died, that the New York Tribune 
should refuse to utter a word of commendation in his favor, and that the La 
Crosse Democrat should heap vile phrases upon him. Mr. Greeley and Brick 
Pomeroy arc incapable of properly understanding the character of such a man 
as Thaddeus Stevens, who was not a politician, in its narrow sense, but a 
statesman. Even the professed admirers and political friends of this good 
man, in \^m post-mortem praises of him, have thought it necessary to qualify 
their laudations by ambiguous intimations, that in his prvate or social relations 
he was to be excommunicated from respectable society. But the truth, in 
respect of Mr. Stevens' private life, we believe, will bear the strictest scru- 
tiny without damage to his personal character. He was never married, and 
never gave any attention to the little conventionalities of society which men 
with families are compelled to cultivate, whether they wish to or not. He 
had been educated in a rough school, and was necessarily rough in his speech 
and manners, but never ruffianly, for he had the tenderest regard to the rights 
and feelings of others, and gave his whole life to the promotion of public 
order and private liberty and happiness. His birth was in a poor little vil- 
lage in Vermont, and his poor, widowed mother sacrificed all her worldly 
store to give him the benefits of a college training. He suffered from a lame- 
ness, which prevented his engaging in robust out-door employment, and he 
went out into the world to seek his fortune as a school teacher. Happily he 
lighted upon a spot in Pennsylvania where the services of just such an apostle 
were sadly needed, and he taught with such excellent effect, and to so good 
purpose, that he converted the most stolidly Democratic population in the 
whole Union into a community of intelligent Republicans. By his personal 
influence he compelled the Pennsylvanians to adopt a system of public educa- 
tion similar to the free school system of Massachusetts, and convinced the 
people of the State that it was more for their interest to develop their own 
great mineral resources, than to depend upon Europe for the supply of the 
iron which lay in the bosom of their own hills. Free trade was the main 
dogma of the Democratic party, but Mr. Stevens made even the Democrats 
of Pennsylvania protectionists. After he took up his residence in the town 
of Lancaster, where he had to contend with the great political influence of 
James Buchanan, he soon became the leader of public opinion, the counsellor 
of the distressed, and the favorite of all classes. A bad man, a man of uncer- 
tain habits, of doubtful morals, one who outraged the moral sense of religious 
people, never could have gained the afl^ections of a people, or have so con- 
trolled and shaped theit political ideas and have won their confidence, as be 
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did. He must have been a man of integrity^ of great benevolence^ of good 
practical common sense, as well as a man of great executive ability, to accom- 
plish what he did. 

But he was something more. He had rare gifts as an orator ; he was a 
great advocate ; he had a keen and biting wit ; he had strong powers of 
humor ; his sarcasms were terrible to his opponents, but he was always 
generous to a vanquished foe, and was tolerant almost to a fault to the weak- 
nesses of others. Next to Franklin, he was the most serviceable citizen that 
Pennsylvania has possessed. 

During the whole of our rebel war he was the leading spirit of Congress, 
yid by his eloquence, in recommending the measures which his fertile genius 
originated, he did more towards bringing it to a victorious conclusion than any 
other man in the nation. And when tnc end came no man saw more clearly 
than he the dangers which still surrounded us, or more clearly indicated the 
only means of avoiding them. He has been fully justified in his extremest 
propositions by the occurrence of events, and we have yet to suffer the full 
penalty of not adopting his theory of territorial government for the rebel 
States. President Johnson seems to have been specially inspired to make 
good all of Mr. Stevens' predictions, and justify all the seemingly harsh 
measures he proposed for curbing the mischievous inclinations of our acci- 
dental executive. He had the sagacity to discern that Mr. Johnson meant to 
betray the party that elected him into the hands of their enemies, and he took 
early and bold steps to prevent it. Timid and compromising Republicans 
were frightened at the boldness of Mr. Stevens in attacking " the man at the 
other end of the avenue," and thought it would be safer to adopt a policy of 
conciliation rather than one of defiance. But " old Thad" knew better, and 
no one will now accuse him of mistakes. 

He lived nobly, and died grandly, in the very scene of his highest labors. 
His bed-side was strangely attended in his last moments by persons of such 
opposite characters, that they are typical of the comprehensiveness of his 
sympathies and the wide extent of his personal influences. Besides his im> 
mediate friends and relatives who ministered to him, there were two of the 
sisters of a religious community in Washington who were assiduous in their 
attentions to him in his last illness, out of gratitude to him for the benefac- 
tions he had procured for their order. They sprinkled the dying patriot 
with their holy water, not at his request, but by his consent. The same 
colored clergyman who had performed a similar office at the death-bed of the 
martyr Lincoln, prayed for the peace of his soul as he breathed his last breath. 
They could do him no harm. But if the long life of the dying legislator, who 
had devoted his more than three score years and ten to the service of his fel- 
low man, who had always exerted his talents in behalf of the oppressed and 
suffering, had not secured rest for his soul in the possible hereafter, how 
fruitless and unavailing in the eyes of his Maker must have been the sprink- 
ling of holy water by those gentle sisters, or the sincere appeals in his behalf 
of that simple-hearted colored preacher. 
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DIVINE COMPASSION. 



LONG since, a dream of heaven I had. 
And still the vision haunts me oft ; 
I see the saints in white robes clad. 

The martyrs with their palms aloft. 
But hearing still, in middle-song. 

The ceaseless dissonance of wrong ; 
And shrinking, with hid faces, from the strain 
Of sad, beseeching eyes, full of remorse and pain. 

The glad song falters to a wail. 

The harping sinks to low lament ; 
Before the still unlifted veil, 

I see the crowned foreheads bent. 
Making more sweet the heavenly air,^ 

With breathings of unselfish prayer ; 
And a voice saith : '• O, Pity which is pain, 
O, Love that weeps, fill up my sufferings which remain ! 

" Shall souls, by me redeemed, refuse 

To share my sorrow in their turn ? 
Or, sin-forgiven, my gift abuse 

Of peace with selfish unconcern ? 
Has saintly ease no pitying care ? 

Has faith no work, and love no prayer. 
While sin remains, and souls in darkness dwell ? 
Can heaven itself be heaven and look unmoved on hell ? " 

Then, through the Gates of Pain, I dream, 

A wind of heaven blows coolly in ; 
Fainter the awful discords seem. 

The smoke of torment grows more thin. 
Tears quench the burning soil, and thence 

Springs sweer, pale flowers of penitence ; 
And through the dreary realm of man's despair. 
Star-crowned, an angel walks, and lo ! God's hope is there ! 

Is it a dream ? Is heaven so high 

That pity cannot breathe its air ; 
Its happy eyes forever dry. 

Its holy lips without a prayer ? 
My God ! my God ! if thither led 

By thy free grace, unmerited. 
No crown nor palm be mine ; but let me keep 
A heart that still can feel, and eyes that still can weep ! 

John G. Whittibr 
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VIII. 



ELOISE did not find Cape May 
to agree with her. The winds 
visited her brow, but left no coolness 
thereon : neither could she win from 
the waters any sense of refreshing. 
Her rest was lassitude, her activity, 
discord. Solitude depressed her, and 
from society she gained no healthful 
stimulus or recreation. Her mind 
was usually strong, serene, buoyant. 
She had never known what it was to 
be seriously thrown from her poise 
before. Not even in those weary 
months of self-examination and re- 
trospect which had followed her night 
adventure with Richard had she 
experienced anything like the in- 
harmony and revolt which now 
possessed her. 

She had passed a week in this way 
before news came to her of Mrs. 
Vaughan's enormous blunder. The 
sensation was salutary. She could not 
trust herself at once to write to her 
aunt, but when she did her style was 
fluent. Her pride and indignation 
were sufficiently roused to produce a 
wholesome reaction upon her former 
state of apathy and discontent, and 
she was determined to shock Mrs. 
Vaughan into something like a re- 
cognition of the moral purpose and 
truthfulness by which she felt her- 
self to have been governed. 

" I should like," she wrote, ** to 
be able to make you perfectly under- 
stand how utterly you have misjudged 
both Richard and myself; but if our 
previous lives could not impress you 
more deeply with a sense of truthful- 
ness and honor, I despair of putting the 
English language into a shape which 
snail carry conviction to your soul. 

« All that has thus far happened 
to us has been so little of our choosing 
or devising, that I can but recognize 



in it the working of that Providence 
in which, from childhood, I have im- 
plicitly believed. So far from having 
any sense of guilt in the matter, 
twice on my knees daily I pray to be 
safely guided from on high in my 
conduct of it. So believing, — while 
I cannot deny what God has shown me 
to be true, — I still feel it my imper- 
ative duty to wait till, in his own good 
order. He shall show me where and 
how to act ; and when the mandate 
comes it will not bid me disregard 
the rights of others, or to stain my 
own soul with any dishonorable or 
clandestine course. No ; though I 
should never in this world see Richard 
Giendenning's face again — never again 
in this world hear one faintest intima- 
tion from his heart to mine of that 
affection which, if I might enjoy it, 
would be to me a taste of pure, 
celestial bliss. I will never compro- 
mise my self-respect — my womanly 
honor. Joy so obtained would be 
fleeting indeed ; while that for which 
I wait, though 1 wait till that event 
occurs which sets us free of all earthly 
ties, will be as lasting as the soul 
itself. 

« I fancy, my practical aunt, that 
you will say, at this point, that all 
men and women are not so constituted 
that they can adopt and carry out 
such a rule of action. Very possibly ; 
but a few there are who can so live, 
and for them truth and honor con- 
stitute a higher law than any human 
enactments. For those who cannot 
so live, and 1 admit that under some 
circumstances it would be most 
difficult for any to do so, there remain 
two courses : either an honest divorce, 
or a separation and an open protest 
against the law which refuses divorce, 
on the one hand ; or, on the other, a 
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quiet submission to the great burden of 
their lives, with reverent trust in the 
Father above to turn that most severe 
of all chastisements into the instru- 
ment of blessing to their souls. But, 
in any event, I cry out for truth. Let 
the whole matter be open and above 
board as a matter of common honesty 
to those who, coming after, will of 
necessity be more or less guided by 
the experience of those who have 
gone before them. Let it be known 
that a lie before marriage, or a lie in 
a marriage, breeds millions of lies 
thereafter ; and that out of falsehood 
only wretchedness can spring ; and 
false marriages, from being in a ma- 
jority so great that no man can number 
them, would soon cease from off the 
face of the earth.** 

" I hope at last you understand me, 
and will no more be troubled by the 
fear that I shall commit any deadly sin 
through my love for Richard. Aunt, 
there is in that love an element of 
truthfulness and purity which of it- 
self would lift one above anything 
gross or dishonorable ; which even 
now, that the first keen edge of my 
indignation has worn off, bids me re- 
member the true friendship which you 
have hitherto shown me, and with 
patience and charity so temper my 
language as to convince you that the 
love which God has placed between 
the sexes is not only the profoundest 
emotion of the soul, but also the most 
exalted. That truly experienced, it 
is a consuming fire, kindled from 
heaven, to drive out of the soul every 
false and evil desire ; to be, in the 
hand of God, his best earthly instru- 
ment for chastening and purifying and 
making holy this living temple of the 
human heart, and fitting it for the in- 
dwelling of that Holy Spirit through 
whom the perfect uplifting from 
earth to heaven must finally come.*' 

When Eloise had written this, her 
mind was swept clear of every mist, 
as the west wind parts and scatters 
the fog- banks and drives them off* to 
sea. Not that her preplexities were 



all unraveled — or the path made 
wholly smooth in which her feet 
were to tread ; but above all the puzzles 
and all the pains she was buoyed on 
strong wings of faith. 

She returned to Philadelphia in the 
autumn, and through the winter she 
patiently worked and prayed. There 
were hours when she would have 
given half she possessed for one line 
from Richard, one strong assurance 
that it was well with him ; when the 
knowledge that he, too, would have 
felt his heart steadier and his arm 
stronger for one word of cordial good 
cheer from her, almost impelled her to 
write to him. But, on the whole, 
she could not feel certain that she had 
not decided wisely, and from month to 
montn she waited for some circum- 
stance in which she could see a 
Providential opening. 

She waited vainly. Winter changed 
to spring, and spring deepened into 
summer, and still she heard no word 
from Brockendale. The letter to her 
aunt had never been answered, and 
all^ lines of communication with the 
family seemed utterly cut off. 

But as the midsummer heats began 
to wane, she was possessed with 
strange longings for the old home. 
In dreams she listened perpetually to 
the murmur of forest boughs ; the 
cool ripple of the river flowed all 
about her ; haunts which she had not 
known for years rose green and vivid 
before her, and faces that were dear 
to her in years gone by looked mourn- 
fully upon her out of dim cloud-vistas, 
as out of another world. 

She said, one day : *' I must go to 
Brockendale. If they will not keep 
me at Uncle Vaughan's, there is at 
least the hotel. Nature takes no 
account of man's conventionalities. 
The woods and the fields will still 
welcome me just as of old. Blessed, 
blessed Mother, who bares her pre- 
cious bosom for all her children alike, 
and exacts of none of them anything 
but the simple tribute of a pure and 
answering love.** 
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She packed her crunks, and in two 
days was on her way. All along the 
swift miles of her journey her thought 
was busy with a thousand and one re- 
collections of her childhood. She 
seemed again a girl in short frocks, 
with her hazel brown curls flowing 
about her eyes, while Proctor, in his 
short jackets, his fair handsome face 
all aglow with boyish animation and 
glee, planned, in a way that just suited 
her capricious fancy, all sorts of wood- 
land adventures and pastimes of the 
field. Her aunt's matronly watchful- 
ness, her uncle's quiet but not the 
less intense and devoted afl^ection, all 
passed in slow review before her, and 
she lingered over the pictures with a 
swelling heart and a tender eye. At 
last the river came in sight, and she 
hailed it as a dear and well-remember- 
ed friend. A half-mile more, she 
whispered to herself, and 1 can catch 
a glimpse of the dear old woods. 

But the air, instead of growing clear 
and bright and fresh as was its wont, 
seemed to her dense and oppiessive. 
The sky was heavy, and a haze gather- 
ed on the hills. Tokens of drought Uy 
over all the landscape. I'he grass 
was sere and withered along the up- 
lands, and even the meadows wore a 
faint and sickly green. The ponds 
were nearly dry, and such pools as 
still remained in the depths of them 
were thick and turbid, and covered 
with slimy exhalations. The very 
aspect of nature saddened Eloise, and 
she felt, she knew not why, that evil 
tidings awaited her. 

As she alighted at the station she 
was struck with a fresh sense of deso- 
lation. Instead of handsome carriages 
awaiting arrivals, as was usual at this 
season, there was a row of empty 
hitching-posts ; instead of groups of 
anxious waiting friends, there was a 
vacant platform, upon which merely 
the messenger stood who transferred 
the mails. Stepping inside the station, 
she met the agent. It was a new face, 
and she hesitated to ask of him what 
deadly blight had struck the place. 



He looked np and saw her waiting, 
and said : 

" You wish to be directed to 
friends, Madame ? " 

** Oh ! no," she said : " I know 
the village very well. I am Eloise 
Vaughan. I used to reside here, at my 
Uncle Abner's, but 1 have not been 
here for some years, and the place 
seems very much changed. Is any- 
thing the matter ? " 

" Oh ! " he said, ** you have not 
heard. A fever rages here. I cannot 
tell you what it is ; the Doctors dis- 
agree about it ; but it attacks old and 
young alike, and is about sure death. 
You say Abner Vaughan is your 
uncle : then you won't find none of 
your friends here. They all left a 
week ago. They went " 

She interrupted him. " Arc they 
all gone, did you say ? Are the Glen- 
dennings gone too ? ** 

** Oh ! no,' said the man, apolo- 
getically — "the Doctor remains. His 
wife and child were among the first to 
leave. But the Doctor is a good deal 
of a man. He won't leave the 
town, but rides day and nighi. If 
anything could stay the panic, it 
would seem as if he could He talks 
so cheerfully, and such good common 
sense to folks. But, bless you, when 
folks get frightened, and is afraid 
they're going to die, it seems as if 
they hadn't any reason in them. And 
it // scary when you see fifteen or 
twenty people, young and old, carried 
into the burying-ground every week. 
The other Doctor — he got taken sick 
a week ago and left — went off just 
the day after your Uncle Abner's folks 
went. Of course, they're old folks, 
and couldn't do much towards nursing 
the sick, and a body can't blame 'em 
much for going ; but it would have 
done a sight of good towards keeping 
the people in good heart, if they had 
stayed. They left money behind 
'em, though, to take care of the poor; 
but their money ain't, after all, like 
what I call pussonal presence." 

The man was not educated, but he 
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was very much in earnest. Eloisc 
stood for a moment apparently absorb- 
ed in thought. 

" Your folks have gone to the 
Water-Gap," said the agent. " You'll 
be going to find them, I suppose. In 
that case you'll want to take the even- 
ing train which gets along here " 

" No," she said, " I think I shall 
stay : there may be nurses wanted for 
the sick." 

" You ! " said the man in amaze- 
ment : *' Whv, ain't you afraid of the 
fever ?" 

" Not very much, I think," she 
said, quietly. ** Vou will have the 
kindness to allow my trunks to remain 
here for the present. When it is 
settled where I shall stop, T will send 
for them." 

She bowed, and walked quietly 
away, down the street. 

The man looked after her with a 
peculiar expression of countenance : 

" She's a slight little thing," he 
said to himself, " but there's true grit 
in her. I wonder, now, if that can 
be the girl that there's so much talk 
about concerning the Doctor. It 
mout be : " with which sage con- 
clusion he went back into his office 
and resumed his occupation. 

Eloise, meantime, was directing 
her steps toward the house of an old 
acquaintance in the town, a Mrs. 
Hay. This lady was a widow in 
very moderate circumstances, whose 
only child, a son, was a mechanic, and 
lived with her in a small cottage near 
the outskirts of the village. Mrs. Hay 
was a woman of deeper experience in 
life, and of broader views, than 
most of Eloise's acquaintances. She 
possessed, moreover, a certain steadi- 
ness and poise of character which 
had won for her the respect of 
the entire community in which 
she lived ; and Eloise was sure, 
in undertaking the work which she 
felt it ro be at once her duty and her 
privilege to do, that, however she 
might be misunderstood, so long as she 
remained under Mrs. Hay's roof she 



could nui be seriously maligned. 
Thank God for the noble few in this 
world who are in themselves a refuge 
from the oppressor, a tower of strength 
against the tyranny which the multi- 
tude exercise over those who, single- 
hearted and single-handed, brave the 
banded wrongs of the world. 

Mrs. Hay received Eloise with her 
usual quiet dignity, though with a little 
natural surprise. 

" I learn," said Eloise, " that my 
friends are absent, and have come to 
see if I could find a refuge with you 
during my stay." 

" 1 am rather surprised," said Mrs. 
Hay, " that you think of remaining at 
all, under the circumstances. You say 
that your friends are absent ; they 
left here to escape danger, and there 
are very few who, having the means 
to get away, are still contented to re- 
main in this infected town." 

Eloise understood the woman she 
had to deal with. 

** I think, Mrs. Hay," she said, 
« that you might have found it possible 
to.leave, if you had so desired." 

" I have duties and interests here," 
she replied, " from which no danger 
that threatens merely my life can ex- 
onerate me." 

« I, too, have such duties and in- 
terests," said Eloise. 

" Young ladies sometimes find 
themselves the victims of romance 
and sentiment in such cases," was 
Mrs. Hay's reply. 

" Mrs. Hay," said Eloise, " I am 
neither romantic nor sentimental. 1 
know what danger is, and I know the 
meaning of death. But God has 
brought me here, as I sincerely be- 
lieve, for a purpose. In His hand I 
lay my life while 1 do the work which 
He has set for me." 

There was no enthusiasm — no ex- 
aggeration in her voice — but a simple, 
d^lm enunciation of duty and resolve. 
From that moment Mrs. Hay under- 
stood her. 

** I will show you to your room," 
she said. 
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When their simple tea was con- 
cluded, Mrs. Hay said : " I am going 
now on my usual evening round to 
visit the sick. Will vou go with 
me ? " 

** I will," said Eloise ; and, wrapped 
and hooded for the evening air, with 
each a basket upon their arm, they 
set out, like two sisters of mercy, upon 
their double mission.** 

In one small cottage they found an 
aged woman stricken sorely, and 
evidently near death. Her daughter 
— herself the mother of three little 
ones — watched constantly beside the 
cradle of her babe, sick also of the fever. 

** Let me stay here all night,** said 
Eloise ; " you have need of help.*' 

** The young mother's voice was 
too full to reply, and Eloise quietly 
laid aside her bonnet and commenced 
her work of ministry. The air, close 
and oppressive at the best, was burden- 
ed still more with noisome exhalations 
from the sick, 'i'he untidiness which 
sickness compels among the poor pre- 
vailed, and the little children cried 
and fretted for the care of their 
mother. Eloise went at work quietly 
to remedy, so far as she might, all 
these evils. She fed and undressed 
and bathed the children ; she brought 
order out of confusion, and by thorough 
fumigation restored the air, as far as 
was possible, to its natural condition. 
The dusk was coming on, and she 
was still busy with her necessary but 
most unpoetic labors, when the Doc- 
tor entered. Mrs. Hay had encounter- 
ed him outside, and with womanly 
tact had quietly prepared him for the 
meeting. 

*• We have a new nurse," she said, 
as they had compared notes concern- 
ing their labors, " 1 left her a moment 
ago at Morgan Hess's house.'* 

" Indeed,'* said the Doctor, " Who 
is it ? A fit person, I hope, though it 
has come to that that we are not to be 
too scrupulous. Any human presence 
is better than to die alone.*' 

" A very fit person, indeed, except 
for her youlYi and sensibility, — Miss 



Eloise Vaughan. She arrived here 
this afternoon on the train, not hav- 
ing heard of the affliction, and, having 
decided to remain while her services 
might be needed, applied to me for 
lodgings. She will occupy a room at 
my house for the present." 

The Doctor had started visibly at 
the mention of her name, but Mrs. 
Hay talked quietly on, for the ex- 
press purpose of giving him an oppor- 
tunity to command himself. 

*« Mrs. Hay," he said, *« she is a 
noble woman. I commend her to 
your care. Do not let her too rashly 
expose herself." 

" My friend," said Mrs. Hay, 
" our lives are all in God's hands, 
but I shall do what I can for her." 

It was, therefore, without visible 
emotion that the Doctor met Eloise. 

** I saw Mrs. Hay a moment ago," 
he said to her, '* and she told me you 
were here. Why did you not come 
to me first ? " 

" And ask your permission to do 
my duty. I did not feel any inclina- 
tion to do that." 

She said it sweetly, but Richard 
felt that the words were meant to 
raise a barrier between them, which 
it was not for him to overpass. 

"Well, then," he returned, "if 
you will not ask my advice in a 
friendly way, I must be content with 
acting professionally. Surely you 
will not refuse me that !" 

" No," she said ; " in all profes- 
sional matters you will find me teach- 
able and, I hope, apt. What shall I 
do for your patients, and even, — I am 
so far unheroic," — she smiled, a smile 
that was like wine to his nature — 
" what shall I do to take care of my- 
self?" 

He stood for a few minutes giving 
her sanitary directions, and then, his 
business with his patients being also 
ended, took his leave. 

Thereafter, day by day, they 
wrought side by side in the long ex- 
hausting conflict with death. Eloise 
went from house to house, giving all 
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her days to labor and half her nights 
to watching. Mrs. Hay was her fre- 
quent companion^ and wherever their 
shadow fell across sl sick-bed from 
thence arose a heartfelt thanksgiving. 
In the hovels of the foreign popula- 
tion they met Father Dunne ; for, 
while every Protestant clergyman had 
left the town, the energetic and de- 
voted priest labored day and night, 
with the tenderness and unsparing 
xeal of a true Christian, in the homes 
of his flock. 

Father Dunne was not too busy to 
watch this woman closely. There 
was something in her tenderness, her 
refinement, her heroic but most 
womanly courage, which touched 
him deeply. Upon one occasion, as 
he watched her while she held a little 
babe in her arms striving to soothe its 
distress and hush its pitiful wailing. 
Dr. Glendenning entered. The priest 
was not sorry fur an opportunity to 
notice the intercourse between these 
two, even though he was apparently 
occupied with the dying mother. 
Not a glance of their eyes, not an in- 
tonation of their voices, was lost upon 
him. The impression which he 
gained of purity, of truthfulness, of 
high sustained moral courage, was 
treasured in his heart as a thing not 
to be forgotten. To the eyes of his 
order, the secrets of the human heart 
stand revealed more nearly, as they 
are in the presence of God, than to 
the vision of any other human beings; 
and he knew that if all marriages 
could be consummated from a love 
like this, one half the vice of the 
earth would disappear like a vapor, 
and the place of it would be known 
no more again upon the earth for- 
ever. 

Weeks wore slowly away, and still 
the dreadful heat continued. Vege- 
tation, which a rainy spring had 
developed with an unwonted luzuri 
ance, was cut down and withered. 
The sky was brassy, and the sun, 
shorn of all its beams, hung in the 
heavens a red-hot ball. A grey haze 



enveloped all the hills, and in the 
stifling air there was not life or motion 
enough to displace it. 

One evening, coming out of the 
last house he intended to visit before 
retiring, the Doctor met Eloise just 
entering the gate. A trellis was over 
it, on which the rotting vines hung, 
and the untended garden, in which 
decay rioted, lay all about them. 

" Eloise," he said, " I want to 
look at you : I want to talk to you. 
Do not turn your face away. It is 
your health I would inquire for. You 
grow pale and thin. I want to know 
if your eyes have their natural lustre, 
— if your blood flows with even heat. 
I feel sadder to-night than I have felt 
for years ; and I cannot see you going 
into the den of death without a fear- 
ful presentiment of evil. The father 
in yonder is dead, the mother cannot 
live till morning, and what earthly 
power can save the children I do not 
know. Be restrained, and, at least 
for this one night, go home." 

" No," she said, " I cannot do 
that. Somehow all the brave, inspir- 
ing words of the ancient seers and 
singers come rushing over my mind 
all day, and I feel as safe as I ever 
did at home. It seems to me that I 
have repeated half the Psalms entire 
during these two weeks; and those 
last most glorious inspirations of Job 
dwell with me constantly. I cannot 
be afraid " 

The Doctor bowed his head upon 
his hand, in a sadness that seemed 
unutterable. 

*« I would that God would send 
me some such consolation," he said ; 
" I feel utterly cast down and dispirit- 
ed. How much longer this weather 
will last, I do not know ; but it seems 
to me that, unless it changes soon, 
there will be no living thing left in 
all the valley." 

As the Doctor spoke these words 
in a slow, dispirited way, Eloise was 
struck with a sudden sense of danger. 
Not for worlds would she have given 
way to it, however. 
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"Oh!" she said; "1 have hope 
that it will not last much longer. As 
I came along this evening, a quail 
piped in the thicket, and over the 
bald summit of Eagle Cliff* a * thun- 
der hood ' is rising. Courage, and 
we shall weather it yet." 

The Doctor smiled sadly, and, as 
he did so, laid his finger on her wrist. 

" A steady pulse !" he said. "What 
is this wonderful strength which some 
women possess ? — in what cranny of 
their organism does it hide? Their 
bones are small, their muscles soft, 
their nerves the merest threads ; the 
stream of life is rapid, but weak ; a 
puff* of air might put out the flame of 
their candle, one would think. Yet 
they brave infection, exposure, night 
watching, and daily toil, and carry 
about with them an evener pulse, 
powers less expended, more strength 
in reserve than the strongest men. 
Neither Dunne nor myself have a 
pulse like that to-night." 

She smiled. " We seem made 
to be a riddle and perplexity to men," 
she said. ** I think it possible that a 
part of the mystery lies in the fact 
that the most enduring strength is not 
material, but spiritual, so that very 
slight women are frequently more 
capable oi sustained resistance, when 
the strain is in a great measure upon 



the spirit, thiin the most robust men. 
But we must not stop to philosophize 
in this heavy malarious air. I pro- 
phecy a change of wind and a health- 
ful shower before morning. Go 
home with firm faith in my prophecy, 
and sleep so soundly that tomorrow 
you shall rise refreshed and strength- 
ened." 

She smiled a cheerful smile upon 
him at the last, but passed him and 
went into the cottage, with a heart as 
heavy as lead in her bosom. 

In the morning her prophecy had 
been fulfilled. A cool, refreshing 
wind blew from the west, over a 
landscape that spark'ed with abundant 
rain. The hand of the Lord was 
stayed from afflicting the land ; but 
relief had come too late to lift the 
cloud from the Doctor's spirit. 

All that morning Father Dunne 
and Eloise missed their co-laborer, 
and before noon word went through 
the valley, striking a sudden terror 
to hundreds of hearts of those who 
had learned to look upon him as their 
human Saviour and best earthly friend, 
that the Doctor lay ill of the fever. 
There were in the world two women 
who had each. In a way, a claim to 
be his nurse. Which one should 
it be ? 

C. F. CORBIN. 
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Rev. Dk. Isaac M. Wisk, Rabbi of the 
temple at Cincinnati, and editor of the Jtrael- 
ittj a learned and liberal-minded Jew, has just 
completed a work entitled " The Origin of 
Christianity, and a Commentary to the Acts 
of the Apostles ;" and, by a collation of the 
Talmud and other rabbinical books with the 
books of the New Testament, especially the 
Epistles and Acts, numerous new results are 
said to have been attained in Biblical research. 
The chief points which Dr. Wise claims to 
have established are : The real existence of 
Jesus and the Apostles; the possession of 
manuscripts in the first century, by Jesus him- 



self and the Apostles ; the nature of the differ- 
ences between Paul and the original Apostles; 
the identity of Stephen and one Rabbi Judah, 
and Paul with the Acher of the Talmud; the 
history of the Apostles, including that of Paul; 
the origin of the principal doctrines, also of 
the Holy Ghost, Messiah, Son of God, Met- 
athron, Synadelphon, Logos, as also the de- 
monology and angelology of that age ; in the 
course of which arguments he explains num- 
erous passages in a new manner, opening a 
wide field for new research, and adds many 
&ct8 to the life of Paul which have been 
hitherto unknown. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND THE WEST. 

WHAT the West wants to-day is a religion. Shall it come out of 
Nazareth, or New England ? That is the question which agitates 
the minds of spiritual thinkers, and troubles the wise men. One is filled 
with sadness when he looks upon the great life of this country, so insane in 
the pursuit of wealth, so devoted to material interests, that no heavenly truth 
can rouse it or come nigh it, unless it come in thunder-peals and blinding 
flashes of lightning. " As the lightning shineth from the east unto the west," 
so must the coming of the truth be. If miracles were ever necessary to 
arrest the attention of mankind, and to fix their thoughts upon religion, they 
are necessary now. But they are not necessary. To know the truth, — that 
is necessary ; but to know the truth, and to know that it never can be known 
to the great masses of your countrymen, — is it not a sad thing ? 

The life of the West is an all-absorbing materialism. It is, probably, the 
most magnificent country, and the meanest, in the world, — meanest, because 
the people have the lowest aims and the largest ambition for themselves : 
the ambition to be rich, and to gain the whole world. The fault of nature 
there is the fault of men. They have a great, rich country, and they know 
it: a country of splendid opportunities and possibilities of achievement. No- 
thing is too great to be attempted by a people which dreams only of success. 
If the success were worthier, it would be glorious. But the dazzle of mate- 
rial riches and advantages blinds the eyes of men — the fever-thirst for gain 
consumes them. In no Eastern city is there such driving, striving, jostling, 
pushing to be first in the race for riches, as in Chicago. That city has the 
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inside track, the advantage of position. It stands in the centre of a vast rich 
country, liice the muck-bowl in a farmer's barn-yard. It drains the *' filthy 
lucre" of all that country ; it is the cesspool of creation. But Chicago is 
not the West. It is prophetic only as " the baby figure^of the giant mass of 
things to come at large." To see nature, or man, " at large," go West, or 
be born there. It is necessary only to have an immense sense of the import- 
ance of the West to the vy^orld. The sense breeds in men something like 
local self-esteem. The Western man carries it with the additional sense, 
that he is born to be great. Modesty is not his failing. Without standards 
of comparison, he does not at once perceive what is great and what is little. 
The two are ludicrously mixed in his language and character. Only nature 
is strong in him, and he allows it full swing. Without culture, men seldom 
rise above the law of nature, or the law of climate. They may do great 
things in their way, if things not to be admired or imitated. Men of achieve- 
ment are not guilty of book learning. Pioneers are not usually philosophers, 
except natural ones. Engaged in border warfare, in a hand-to-hand-struggle 
with nature or with wild Indians, the Western settlers had no time for other 
things. They had stomach for a fight, not for the dainties of civilization. 
Their purpose was to have dominion over nature, and to subdue it. Nature 
was a blank-book in which to write the story of their lives. They had his- 
tories, but no history ; they had no literature — " no thickness of centuries of 
traditions at tbeir backs," as Lowell said — to keep warm. The atmosphere 
was cold and thin ; it necessitated motion, exercise, freedom. Their mode 
of life had its inevitable effect on manners. The effect may be traced to-day 
in the customs of their more civilized descendants. The manners of Western 
people are rather large and free, with a dash of sincerity. Is it the air, or 
the consequence of living in a wide open country ? Whatever it is, the 
effect is desirable. One would give up much for the sake of personal enlarge- 
ment. Nothihg in the world is better than spaciousness of thought or idea. 
Mere breadth or surface, however, is not all. On some natures, too, the 
effect is anything but agreeable. The vulgar rich man looks upon the vast 
and virgin soil as a fair ground on which to raise his fortunes. Too many 
look on it in that way. The brag of nature there is heard in the speech of 
men. 

" I am the owner of the sphere ! I possess all creation ; and what I don't 
own isn't worth possessing." One discovers in tone, language, and manners 
of Western men this illimitable tendency to brag. 'Tis their nature to, and, 
besides, they have reason. Though not owners of the sphere, they do own 
a considerable portion of the earth's surface. The West is a great flat coun- 
try on the surface of the globe. It is about all surface — a plain perspective 
whose lines terminate nowhere, or in the horizon. Anything so extended 
may, without being great, give the impression of magnitude. The natural 
but enormous conceit of mistaking greatness for magnitude is common at the 
West. Territorial greatness, magnitude, or extension, does not make a 
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people great. If it did, the barbarous hordes of Kalmucks or Tartars who 
wander over the vast plains of Central Asia would surpass^ in the estimation 
of mankind, the intellectual and polished Athenians. Athens was the eye of 
Greece, and Greece the most civilized country in the world. She furnished 
the world with models and masterpieces in every department of art, poetry, 
oratory, science, philosophy. It was not extension, but thought, which 
measured the capacity of those Grecians; and it was thought devoted to 
noble ends. That which makes a people great is great aims. But a people 
whose whole thought is set on riches, and which knows no art but that of 
money-getting, will never achieve anything great. The Americans know no 
law but success. Unfortunately, success to them means riches, and storming 
the kingdom, not of heaven, but of hell. The path to Pluto's mansion, we 
have always heard, leads downward. Facilis descensus Averni, ** Let none 
admire that riches grow in hell;" that soil, says John Milton, "suits them 
best ;" and very characteristically he makes his devils dig the soil of hell for 
riches, for where the treasure is the heart is also. What chance for culture 
in a country whose great riches are in the soil, not in the heart or mind of 
the inhabitants ? No poverty is so great as poverty of heart and brain. And 
what people, mainly devoted to gain and to cultivation of the soil, ever yet 
found time or means to cultivate themselves ? The masses have no time for 
reading and religious knowledge ; they must live degraded lives, in conse- 
quence. One is astonished at the physical greatness and resources of the 
Western country, and at the want of culture in the countrymen. The intel- 
lectual and spiritual poverty and destitution of the West is great, — it is equal 
to her material advantages. Whether the two things stand in the relation of 
cause and effect, or have aught to do with each other, I am not philosopher 
enough to say ; but these are the great facts to be reported, and they are 
worth reporting. It is not time to appreciate their full force and bearing on 
the prosperity of free religion ; but it is worth considering if a slave religion 
can longer exist on the free soil, surrounded by the free-thinking, of the 
West. There is both more freedom and less culture in the West than with 
us. That West which goes to church at all is, more than the East, wedded 
to churchism and the forms of a worldly Christianity ; nevertheless, there is 
** a great famine of hearing the word of God." Men and women drink in 
with thirsty ears the words of true and earnest preachers. Good preaching, 
or the preaching of good religion, in the West, is as rare as the finding of 
good water ; and when found, is found only by going some thousand feet 
above or below the surface. The best is found in Unity Church, Chicago, 
where Collyer drives his shaft of doctrine straight down through the heart, 
and sees it running up with a precious freight of souls borne to glory. But 
these artesian wells of doctrine are not sufficient for watering the desert-place 
of souls : the country is suffering throughout from excessive spiritual drought, 
or dryness. Bad liquor flows freely in all large towns of the West, bad 
theology in all the churches. Which is worst for the minds and morals of 
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society, it is hard to say. The practice of selling liquor at open bars is cer- 
tainly no worse than the selling of truth as distilled waters put up only for 
the sick, who are made to believe in the sovereign virtues of the ** big medi- 
cine.** Oh ! if men would believe that ministers have no patent of God's 
truth, and no right to sell it, they would leave the " medicine men ** and go 
for truth pure and simple. Truth is distilled everywhere, on all minds and 
hearts alike, and not alone in churches or dark corners, where men *' take 
something*' which does not improve their health. We believe in the uni- 
versal, eternal, and necessary fitness of the human soul to be the organ and 
revcaler of all truth, the pretenders to false science, and the teachers of a false 
Chriscianiry to the contrary, notwithstanding. The claimants of a " special 
revelation " have done their utmost to make it appear that there is no truth 
worth having or possessing outside of Christianity, and, by necessity, outside 
of the church's pale. But where to-day is the culture of Germany, of Eng- 
land, of France, and of America ? Does it go to church and partake of the 
sacraments ? Does it have faith in the church, or in the kings of the church ? 
It has faith in the great doctrines, though on different grounds mostly from 
that of** believers," so-called. They believe that Christ was the son of God. 
Culture does not deny it. Culture, — another name for Faith, — believes that man 
is the Son of God, and not merely that Christ was. Does this larger doctrine 
then deny or include their « special" truth ? Culture abhors narrow-minded- 
ness ; it hates prejudice, and the vending of falsehoods for truth. The teach- 
ing of error does not prejudice the truth : it does prejudice and poison men's 
minds against the truth, and greatly embitters the lives of its teachers. The 
preacher of a Simon-pure religion — I might say Christianity — in this country 
occupies very much the position which a temperance lecturer, or a Washing- 
tonian, once had in a community of hard drinkers. He is attacked on every 
hand by the advocates of the popular doctrine, and called hard names. 
" Fool," " fanatic," " blasphemer," " infidel," " atheist," &c., are hurled at 
him by men who have taken too much of a kind of spiritual fire-water, and 
whose minds are drunken with a hell-fire theology. But all this is not with- 
out excellent effect. Action produces reaction, and both are equal in the 
world of mind, as in that of matter. Reformed drunkards have not seldom 
made the best and most effective temperance lecturers. It is a curious fact, 
also, that some of our best and most radical preachers have come out of ortho- 
dox families. The most genuine radicalism is everywhere the fruit of ortho- 
dox teaching. I am inclined to the opinion, that the most hopeful liberal 
element in the West is to be found, not in the Unitarian or Universalist 
societies, but in the orthodox, and that the pastures of John Calvin are the 
best recruiting grounds for the radicalism of the future. It is even now true 
that the best radical culture is found in the Episcopal and Methodist churches 
West, and not in the so-called liberal churches or societies. One reason may 
be, that culture, like fashion, avoids disreputable persons and places. Uni- 
tarianism is a noted religion in the West, and socially infamous as the Free 
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Religious Association is in the East. The comparison is just, it seems to me, 
to the scale of religious knowledge and culture of the two sections. Collyer's 
church and people are "cut" by the evangelical Christians of Chicago, as 
Theodore Parker's was by the ^shionable religion of Boston. Collyer is 
only less hated than Parker, because he is more " swejt " on the popular 
Christianity, more indulgent to the failings of others, and less inexorable in 
the demands of his reason and his faith. He would have less popularity and 
more power, if he could avoid, in preaching, the faults of Western culture, 
and the temptation to " descend in order to meet." The man who always 
preaches down to people will gain an audience, and lose an idea. The 
object of spiritual culture is not popularity, but power — not surface, but 
depth or height — not lowness, but humility. The gift of ascending vision is 
so rare, that among poets only Dante had it to perfection ; and of Christian 
prophets and evangelists, the author of Revelations and of the Fourth Gospel 
had it. Collyer has the capacity, but not the culture, for it, or he would not 
preach such a mixed doctrine, nor stop on the stairs half-way between a 
paganized Christianity and pure theism. We should be thankful for any 
man's best word, and Collyer's best — it is the best in Chicago — is not equal 
to the club-talk of a dozen men and women we know. But he is the great 
poet-preacher of the West ; not a theologian. His Nature and Life is a 
volume of prose poems — sermons, he calls them — of rare beauty and sweet- 
ness, and tenderness, and faith. He preaches the doctrine of Christianity as 
St. John, if living, might preach it ; but St. John, we trust, would not now 
mix his old theological notions with it. Get rid of them, Mr. Collyer, and 
of one or two old supernaturalisms of the pulpit, and nothing then will come 
between you and the Infinite God. 

Robert Collyer can do more, and, with all drawbacks, probably is doing 
more for free religion in the West than a dozen men of equal culture and abi- 
lity could do. The very want of culture, in his case, only adds to his popu- 
larity and usefulness. A laboring man, and a Methodist, he has absorbed the 
liberal element in Methodism and " gone up higher ;" and he has grown 
broad, and strong, and sweet, by all the juices of a noble life in contact with 
the varied elements of the new world in the West. Now that his people 
are '< building larger," let him do the same for religion's sake and his own 
reputation ; let him throw wide open the doors of his church, as of his great 
hospitable heart, preach to the masses in some music hall, and make his 
church what it should be, not a lounging room for the rich, to whom religion 
is a luxury of taste and imagination, but a place of meeting for all — for poor 
washerwomen and rough laboring men, and the stranger in town ; in fine, the 
great, popular, democratic church of the North- West. He may, if he will, 
inaugurate the "new style" of preaching in the West. Preachers rarely 
rise, in general ability and culture, above the level of their audience, and 
sometimes they fall below it. Their doctrine is moulded by the opinions of 
the audience, which insensibly form the style and manners of the preacher. 
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who thinks all the while that he is forming or reforming them. But they 
inwardly applaud those things in the sermon which pleases them best, though 
these things are not the best, and often are as likely to be the worst. Two 
things are admired in the West, which most cultivated men agree to abhor : 
I mean rowdy poliycs and sensation preaching. Brick Pomeroy's newspaper, 
which, I am told, has the most extensive circulation in the North- West, is 
saturated with and floats in the element of rowdyism. It is as much worse 
than the New York Tribune as the latter is worse, rhetorically speaking, than 
the Round Table or the Nation. 

Douglas is another example. He outstripped all his rivals in popularity as 
much as he did in blackguardism and personal abuse. He has been aptly 
styled ** the Benicia Boy of American politics." The same style, essentially, 
is popular in the Western pulpit, and he is the luckiest preacher who can call 
the devil by the hardest names. It is the low style, the one most removed 
from all high and fine expressions, and which runs to the opposite extreme 
of coarseness or vulgarity even. Its merit is to be easily understood. " I 
preach coarsely to the common people," said Lurher ; and no doubt Luther 
was right. The great popular preachers have always done the same. The 
early pioneers of Methodism in this country did it. They would be termed 
'' clerical rowdies" by the Saturday Review^ the truth being that they had the 
grace of God in their hearts, and were somewhat rowdyish in language and 
manners. They delighted in the rough and tumble work of the ministry. 
One of them, and the best living representative, is the venerable Peter Cart- 
wright, who, seeing General Jackson once come into church, told him he 
would go to hell as quick as anybody, if he did not repent. From a recent 
lecture given before the Methodist General Conference, in Chicago, we get 
this glimpse of "experience" of the old Methodist preacher: — "Young 
America has outstripped me. I cannot possibly identify myself with the pre- 
sent generation. The young people of to-day seem to pass me with an air 
that I do not understand. I have been a citizen of the West seventy-seven 
years. I did not see a newspaper, religious or secular, for twelve years of 
my life. We never heard of a steamboat or a railroad car ; and if I had seen 
a locomotive on the prairie 1 would have thought the devil was after me. 
Our little cabin, about 14 by 16 feet, was in the wilderness. I have rode 
eleven hundred circuits, and I presume I am the oldest travelling preacher in 
the United States." 

The West has been given up to Methodism, for the reason, that no other 
body of ministers could be found to do the necessary work of evangelizing at 
so low a rate of wages. They understood their business, at least the presid- 
ing elders did ; and they put men into the ministry, and put them through it, 
as a stage-driver who has a long road before him puts his horses by relays 
upon it. The new ones are brought in and broken to harness as fast as the 
old ones give out and fall by the wayside. The position of the young 
preacher, as Cartwright confessed, was no sinecure. To stay in a log cabin. 
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to have a wife and numerous children, to live on pork and potatoes, and to 
ride day and night, in all weathers, and in all seasons, to keep an appoint- 
ment, — to carry on this work from day to day, and from year to year, travel- 
ing circuits till one has pretty much " swung round the circle,*' with age and 
poverty at hand, and the prospect of being dismissed to the world's cold 
charity or contempt when no longer useful, does not seem the acme of desir- 
able living. It is no more desirable now than it was then. Those hard 
places known to the New England clergy as " huckleberry " towns are com- 
mon enough at the West ; indeed, the Eden of the agriculturist, the paradise 
of farmers, becomes the very hardscrabble of ministers. When " settled," 
they are settled, and planted, like Irish mile-stones, a great way apart. The 
evil of isolation is known by them in all its bitterness. The people take no 
interest in their labors, and they are left to the chances of poor pay and hard 
work. How often they groan in spirit, yet dare not complain ! The springs 
of life may be wearing out or breaking down, and they may be sensitive 
natures, with wife and children clinging to them for support. Even the com- 
mon boon of sympathy is denied them. The wealthy will hardly invite them 
to their homes, and the cultivated are not enough to form a circle by them- 
selves. Here the West divides in sharp contrast from New England. Wealth 
is just as insolent and presuming on its prerogative in New England as else- 
where. A monied aristocracy has the same traits in Boston as in Chicago ; 
but the aristocracy of mind and of radical culture is more prized by those who 
belong to it. Brains and heart, not scrip, is here the certificate of member- 
ship. A glorious poverty is made rich by commerce with wealthy minds. 
Men of equal culture — whether rich or poor — easily rise to the same level 
of ideas, and honor each other's drafts at sight. They recognize each other 
by intuition, and hold, by a grasp of mind and character, in the most delight- 
ful freemasonry in the world. And they laugh to scorn the pretensions of 
wealth and the various humbugs of mankind. But has not culture its dangers 
and excesses, its errors and mischiefs, as much as wealth or power ? The 
idea that a man can be too cultivated is absurd. As well say that a diamond 
can be too polished, or a razor too sharp to shave well. But the diamond 
may be spoiled in cutting or polishing, so you wish it were still a diamond in 
the rough; and the man who shaves may hone his razor till, the edge is 
turned. May there not be this over-culture, this false refinement, by which 
the edge of a man's purpose is turned, and himself spoiled for useful work ? 
By all means let such go West. The schoolmaster, in mending pens, used to 
take off the wire-edge by drawing it quickly across his thumb-nail. The con- 
ceit of culture to an Eastern man may be most effectually taken off* by trying 
it on a Western audience. If the man can stand that, his culture will not 
hart him afterwards. But a greater trial awaits him. A man accustomed to 
the society of the best minds, and to feeding on the best literature of the age, 
would be, out West, in imminent danger of intellectual starvation. The 
mind must have pasture and society ; it must have companions and a feeding- 
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ground. Mere company, of course, is not companionship. The former can 
be found anywhere. In a company often thousand, perhaps ten are mentally 
fit to associate together. The higher the culture the greater the rarity or 
difficulty of meeting society to the mind and heart. It is like climbing a 
mountain ; the air grows thinner, and the pilgrims fewer, as you ascend. 
What so sad upon earth as the dearth of noble companionships ? A studious 
person will take refuge in books from dull society ; but when he seeks society 
as a refuge from books, or from thoughts, what can he do but descend the 
mountain ? Society cannot do without students and thinkers any more than 
students can do without society. They need it more than any other class of 
men : they need to recover balance, to restore the tone of their mind. 
Society is rest to the wearied soul. As persons sitting and working by a 
bright light are obliged at intervals to stop and rest their eyes on a green cur- 
tain or a soft landscape, so the hard student, the thinker wearied with all day 
gazing at the sun of truth, would fain rest his mental eye, troubled with an 
unsteady light, upon the soft green of the social landscape. He desires, after 
his day's work, at evening, generally to recline himself upon the couch of 
cheerful society and conversation. If denied this most necessary recreation 
and harmless indulgence, the mind suffers and reacts upon itself, the spirit is 
worn and fretted, care cankers the heart, or cruel habit wears it as with a 
rusty iron chain. Society wastes or loses the capital of the best minds for 
want of open-hearted hospitality. The Talmud says that hospitality is the 
most important part of divine worship. Are the churches in this country 
hospitable or not ? The thin audiences may speak for that. The Greeks 
judged that a man who had no hospitality had no religion. We think that a 
man shows his religion by his hospitality; and so does a church, a people, or 
a society. The West is not inhospitable — at least it is not judged so — to new 
men and to new ideas. Yet the young man who goes West expecting to find 
culture, learning, and scholarship, will be disappointed. These fruits have 
hardly had time to grow. They will come in time ; but their time has not 
come yet. The mind of the West is not awakened to the perception of intel- 
lectual and spiritual valves ; and there is that terrible bare common of in- 
difference which is so much worse to an earnest man than hills of difficulty. 
Society hangs weights of apathy and clogs of dulness to the nimble-thoughted 
spirit, and palls his aspiration. And so the youth who starts off* all fire and 
spirit on the winged Pegasus of imagination comes down in a slough, and 
flounders on, a veritable bog-trotter in a prose region of fact of inexpressible 
dulness and dreariness. So rich a country must have its drawback in the in- 
tellectual bareness and poorness of society. Were society indeed as flat as the 
country, life in the West would be perfectly unbearable : suicides and divorces 
would be ten times more frequent than now, the state of society would 
resemble a calm at sea, and men would pray for anything to break up the 
monotony — for the convulsion of earthquake, for the smiting wrath of tem- 
pest, or of civil war. Imagine a level country, without any hills for a back- 
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ground, and, still worse, society with no background of thought or life — one 
vast intellectual barren, without arts, without letters, without philosophy, and 
without religion. Of course this is an ideal picture, to some extent, an exag- 
geration of the reality ; but it is reality, without doubt. There is a portion 
of New Jersey called, I believe, *' the Barrens." It is a sandy plain, where 
nothing will grow. Society has its like uncultivated spots, its sandy wastes, 
its mental barrens. The Oberlin student who jumped several feet off* the 
ground, and vowed he would give half a dollar to see a hill, expressed the 
mental disgust and dissatisfaction of a people residing on these barrens. A 
country without hills never produced great men ; they "grow" in the neigh- 
borhood of springs and mountains — they love the airs of freedom and inde- 
pendence. There is no culture without freedom ; there is no freedom with- 
out walls. As the best fruits of the orchard and garden are raised in sheltered 
and sunny places, so the best fruits of culture belong to old and established 
societies, though small There are cultivated minds in the West, and perhaps 
a due proportion of these are devoted to science and philosophy, but their 
effect is lost for want of fellowship or connection, like barrel-staves without a 
hoop to bind them in. There is no guild or republic of letters there ; nor 
can there be, without a sufficient number of learned men, who are focal points 
of culture. This lack of focalizing power in so large a field of vision lets 
the dispersed rays of intellect wander as lest in void space. The vast and 
strong natcre easily triumphs over the weak individual, over the isolated mind 
of man. Soil and climate are his masters, and under their influence man 
rapidly assimilates to a vegetable production. We freely concede to this 
vegetable man the possession of great natural advantages and opportunities — 
the advantage of being planted in a rich soil, with plenty of room to grow ; 
the opportunity, then, of growing and spreading like a vine. " A man is 
seen best at home." Out West, he is no longer at home, but turned out of 
doors. Everything and everybody has gone to grass *' Seems to me I've 
lost a head," said one man to another who was driving a load of cabbages to 
market. " You certainly have," said the other, and rode on. What is this 
man worth ? There is no telling but by the old country rule of judging a 
man*s worth by his weight avoirdupois. The biggest heads are not always 
the best. One wishes to know what soil they grew in. Hobbes has drawn 
a terrible but true picture of uncultivated man in the country, alone, weak 
and helpless, before the tremendous forces of nature. He pictures a state of 
being " without arts, without letters, without society," and the life of man 
poor^ solitary^ cheap^ nasty^ brutish and short. The poor whites of the South, 
and the " digger" Indians of California, would almost sit to the picture. Of 
all slaveries in the world, perhaps the most dreadful is that which subjects 
man to the lowest self, or leaves him to himself in the grasp of nature and of 
sense. 

All culture begins with an act of emancipation. It promises a man his 
leisure and freedom ; it sees man struggling up from the slime of nature and 
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'* pawing to get free his hinder parts." Culture lends him a helping hand ; 
it says to soil and climate, *' You are not my masters, and shall not be, while 
man is himself;" therefore culture demands a thickly-settled country — it de- 
mands society and civilization, it asks the labor of all for each, and of each 
for all. It is easy, therefore, to see why New England is the home of cul- 
ture and the birthplace of free religion. New England is a country of rocks 
and fogs, a country of hills and running water : " the water good, the soil 
good for nothing, and winter nine months in the year," as John Randolph 
said. It was a compliment to culture. The land is so poor that it does not 
raise food for its own population. Are they starving, then ? The people of 
New England are well fed, well dressed, comfortable, rich. The Governor's 
daughter dresses no finer than her neighbor, the tradesman's. She probably 
knows no more ; for she has the same culture, the same advantages. The 
red school-house, or the white academy, stands at every cross-road, in every 
hollow, and on every hill-top of New England. The inhabitants are healthy, 
wealthy, and wise. Massachusetts is the richest State in the Union. Her 
secret is capital, culture, brains. Her great men saw the worth of brains ; 
they took care to avoid the worst poverty. Unable to raise much off the 
soil, thev '* built school-houses and raised men." Now we are told that 
New England is a good place to emigrate from — a noble nursery of men and 
women, who seem raised on purpose for transplantation West ! Ah ! they 
are modest, those Western people. Well, the West is a great place, and only 
waiting to be filled up by a great people. The destiny of New England is 
to go west. The movement of peoples has been from cast to west, from 
the days of Columbus, and before tkat. The Pacific Railroad will give a new 
impetus to the movement, and a new meaning to Berkley's famous line. 

" Westward the course of empire takes its way ;" the empire of brains, 
undoubtedlv. But what so sad and useless as the movement of bodies of men 
and animals? These come mostly from the "old countrec." ** Ferried 
across the Atlantic, and carted over the prairie," as Emerson says, ** to make 
guano." Let us have an emigration of ideas. Come to our gardens and our 
nurseries, if you will. Already the finest heads are raised for the Western 
market. We export ideas ; they send us swine and cattle in return. Suum 
cuique. New England is a workshop ; the West is a farm. They raise 
stock as we raise ideas. We grow men and women. It is something to stock 
a country with manhood and womanhood. The advantage of culture. 
Thoughts are better than things ; they are the seeds of great things. Plant 
them on the prairies and along the Western avenues : they will give warmth 
and shelter in the winter-time, and in midsummer coolness and shade. 

John Savary. 
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THE FOUR GOSPELS. 

Article XVIII. The Marvellous Narratives. 

(III. — Objeciions of the Mythical Interpretation.) 

IN our last article we stated and answered several of the most important 
objections to the mythical interpretation of the Gospel miracles. Chief 
among those mentioned, and indeed the only one having much force, we con- 
sidered the argument that the myth-making time among the Jews had long 
ago passed, and that consequently the miraculous stories of the New Testa- 
ment cannot be myths, and can only be accounted for on the ground of their 
historical truth. This argument we answered by showing the connection 
between the myth-believing and the myth-making power, jn virtue whereof the 
latter may indeed become latent, but cannot be destroyed, and may be at any 
time called into activity, while the former continue to exist. We propose to 
occupy this article with some historical examples of this law ; for history is 
not wanting in examples of the revivification of the mythopoeic power, after 
a long period of inactivity and torpor, and of the evolution of a new and rich 
body of myths, artlessly produced and implicitly believed, not only long after 
the former mythical productiveness had ceased, but also long after the old 
myths had fallen into comparative insignificance, and, in educated quarters, 
even into contempt. We refer to the two classes *of myths which arose and 
flourished in the middle ages, — the miracles of the saints and the legends of 
chivalry. As the simple and primitive character of these mythical formations, 
and their perfect similarity to the old religious myths which they superseded, 
cannot be better stated in brief than in Grote's own language, we quote the 
following passage from his History of Greece (vol. i.) — a volume which, as we 
believe we have before said, cannot be too carefully studied by any one who 
desires to understand the nature of the myth : — 

'< A new vein of sentiment had arisen in Europe, unsuitable indeed to the 
old myths, yet leaving still in force the demand for mythical narrative gener- 
ally. And this demand was satisfied, sgeaking generally, by two classes of 
narratives, — the legends of the Catholic saints and the romances of chivalry, 
— corresponding to two types of char^^cier, both perfectly accommodated to 
the feelings of the time, — the saintly ideal and the chivalrous ideal. Both 
these two classes of narrative correspond, in character as well as in general 
purpose, to the Grecian myths, — being stories accepted as realities, from their 
full conformity with the predispositions and deep-seated faith of an uncritical 
audience, and prepared beforehand by their authors, not with any reference 
to historical proof, but for the purpose of calling forth sympathy, emotion, or 
reverence. The type of saintly character belongs to Christianity, being the 
history of Jesus Christ, as described in the Gospels, and that of the prophets 
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in the Old Testament ; whilst the lives of holy men, who acquired a religious 
reputation from the fourth to the fourteenth century of the Christian era, 
were invested with attributes, and illustrated with ample details, tending to 
assimilate them to this revered model. . . . The dove was connected, 
in the faith of the age, with the Holy Ghost, the serpent with Satan. Lions, 
wolves, stags, unicorns, &c., were the subjects of other emblematic associa- 
tions ; and such modes of belief found expression for themselves in many 
narratives which brought the saints into conflict or conjoint action with these 
various animals. Legends of this kind, so indefinitely multiplied, and so pre- 
eminently popular and affecting, in the middle ages, are not exaggerations of 
particular matters of fact, but emanations in detail of some current faith or 
feeling, which they served to satisfy, and by which they were in turn amply 
sustained and accredited. . . . The lives of the saints bring us ever back 
CO the simple and ever-operative theology of the Homeric age; so constantly 
is the hand of God exhibited, even in the minutest details, for the succor of a 
favored individual, — so completely is the scientific point of view, respecting 
the phenomena of nature, absorbed into the religious. During the intellec- 
tual vigor of Greece and Rome, a sense of the invariable course of nature and 
of the scientific explanation of phenomena had been created among the 
superior minds, and through them, indirectly, amon^ the remaining com- 
munity ; thus limiting, to a certain extent, the ground open to be occupied 
by a religious legend. With the decline of the pagan literature and philo- 
sophy, before the sixth century of the Christian era, this scientific conception 
gradually passed out of sight, and left the mind free to a religious interpreta- 
tion of nature not less simple and naif than that which had prevailed under 
the Homeric paganism. The great religious movement of the Reformation, 
and the gradual formation of critical and philosophical habits in the modern 
mind, have caused these legends of the saints — once the charm and cherished 
creed of a numerous public — to pass altogether out of credit, without even 
oeing regarded, among Protestants at least, as worthy of a formal scrutiny into 
the evidence, — a proof of the transitory value of the public belief, however 
sincere and fervent, as a certificate of historical truth, if it be blended with 
religious predispositions. The same* mythopoeic vein, and the same suscep- 
tibility and facility of belief which had created both supply and demand for 
the legends of the saints, also provided the abundant stock of romantic narra- 
tive poetry in amplification and illustration of the chivalrous ideal. What the 
legends of Troy, of Thebes, of the Kalydonian boar, of (Edipus, Theseus, 
&c., were to an early Greek, the tales of Arthur, of Charlemagne, of the 
Niebelungen, were to an Englishman, or Frenchman, or German, of the 
twelfth or thirteenth century. They were neither recognized fiction nor 
authenticated history ; they were history, as it is felt and welcomed by minds 
unaccustomed to investigate evidence, and unconscious of the necessity of 
doing so. That the chronicle of Turpin, a mere compilation of poetical 
legends respecting Charlemagne, w^ accepted as genuine history, and even 
pronounced to be such by Papal authority, is well known ; and the authors 
of the romances announce themselves, not less than those of the old 
Grecian epic, as being about to recount real matter of fact." — {^VoL i., 
/. 469.) 

The mediaeval passion for the marvellous is vividly described in two ad- 
mirable chapters in Lecky's History of Rationalism^ — chap, i., on " Magic and 
Witchcraft," and chap, ii,, on " The Miracles of the Church." A full and 
adeguate comprehension of the universal mythical activity of imagination 
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which prevailed for a thousand years, and was nourished by the most implicit 
credence, can only be acquired by the study of the immense mass of details 
connected with the subject. To say that this period was distinguished for 
wonderful mythical production is only to express the fact in an unimpressive 
general form, which entirely fails to bring into our imagination a state of mind 
so long past and so different from our own. But to peruse story after story of 
the time, formed on the revered Gospel models, to find repeated on every 
page of countless works {e. g,, the fifty-five folio volumes of the Bollandist 
Lives of the Saints) prodigies and miracles of the most extravagant kind, per- 
formed daily and hourly as simply the natural events to be expected in the 
life of a saint, enables us more fully — though at the best, we suppose, still in- 
adequately — to realize this trait of the time as it really existed. We subjoin 
a quotation from Lecky, vol. i., p. 157 : — 

** If we pass from the Fathers into the middle ages, we find ourselves in an 
atmosphere that was dense and charged with the supernatural. The demand 
for miracles was almos^ boundless, and the supply was equal to the demand. 
Men of extraordinary sanctity seemed naturally and habitually to obtain the 
power of performing them, and their lives are crowded with their achieve- 
ments, which were attested by the high sanctions of the church. Nothing 
could be more common than for a holy man to be lifted up from the floor in 
the midst of his devotions, or to be visited by the Virgin or by an angel. 
There was scarcely a town that could not show some relic that had cured the 
sick, or some image that had opened and shut its eyes, or bowed its head to 
an earnest worshipper. It was somewhat more extraordinary, but not in the 
least incredible, that the fish should have thronged to the shore to hear St. 
Anthony preach, or that it should be necessary to cut the hair of the crucifix 
at Burgos once a month, or that the Virgin of the Pillar, at Saragossa, should, 
at the prayer of one of her worshippers, have restored a leg that had been 
amputated. Men who were afflicted with apparently hopeless diseases started 
in a moment into perfect health when brought into contact with a relic of 
Christ or of the Virgin. The virtue of such relics radiated in blessings all 
around them. Glorious visions heralded their discovery, and angels have 
transported them through the air. If a missionary went abroad among the 
heathen, supernatural signs confounded his opponents, ^nd made the powers 
of darkness fly before his steps. If a Christian prince unsheathed his sword 
in an ecclesiastical cause, apostles had been known to combat with his army, 
and avenging miracles to scatter his enemies. If an unjust suspicion attached 
to an innocent man, he had immediate recourse to an ordeal which cleared 
his character and condemned his accusers. All this was going on habitually 
in every part of Europe without exciting the smallest astonishment or 
scepticism. . . . Yet this was but one department of miracles. It 
does not include the thousands of miraculous images and pictures that were 
operating throughout Christendom, and the countless apparitions and mis- 
cellaneous prodigies that were taking place in every country, and on all 
occasions." 

Milman mentions the universal diffusion of reverence for the saints and 
their legends and belief in their tutelary powers. Each country had its own 
peculiar guardian saint, — St. Denys, St. James, St. Andrew, St. George, re- 
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speccively the patrons of France, Spain, Scotland, and England. <* In Germany 
alone, notwithstanding some general reverence for St. Boniface, each kingdom 
or principality, even every city, town, or village, had its own saint." (^Latin 
Christianity, viii., 214.) " Thus, throughout Christendom, was there to every 
community and every individual man an intercessor with the one Great In- 
tercessor between God and man, some intermediate being, less awful, more 
humble, whose office, whose charge, almost whose duty it was to speed, or 
who, if offended, might withhold the supplicant orison. Every one of these 
saints had his life of wonder, the legend of his virtues, his miracles, perhaps 
his martyrdom, his shrines, his relics. The legend was to his votaries a sort 
of secondary Gospel, wrought into the belief by the constant iteration of its 
names and events." — (/^/V., /. 216.) 

Now, when these facts are realized by the mind, it is to be understood that 
they are historical facts of the highest importance in the inquiry in which we 
are engaged. For this unbounded mythical fertility, producing stories so 
simple in invention, so implicit in reception as to be "a sort of secondary 
Gospel," existed in a writing age, and in the bosom 'of an established and 
organized church ; which is proof positive that the existence of writing in 
Gospel times in no wise demonstrated the impossibility of mythical invention ; 
and if Europe could lose a high scientific and philosophical culture and lapse 
back into a myth-making state " no less simple and naif than that which had 
prevailed under the Homeric paganism ; " that the Hebrews, who never even 
attained to any such culture, should have outgrown all possibility of mythical 
formations, would seem to be a most unfounded assumption. We regard the 
argument in our last article, therefore, as illustrated and sustained by a very 
exact historical parallel to the mythical element in the Gospels, viz., the 
mythical excitability of the middle ages ; for both arose among communities 
which had long passed their early mythopoeic state and had entered on decline 
and decay ; and both originated in a religious movement and excitement 
which quickened the decaying powers into renewed activity, — in the one case 
the belief in the Messiah as having once been on the earth and soon to re- 
appear; in the other case the zeal for the new religion into which their 
Messianic hopes subsided, and which, with the zeal and vigor of a fresh re- 
velation, gained an easy victory over paganism. 

In our next article we shall conclude the subject of the objections to the 
mythical interpretation. 
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THE HYGEINE OF STUDY. 
A schoolmaster's lecture to the senior class. 

I WISH to speak to you, not as to children, but as to young men and 
women, — earnest and fair-minded. It is an awful moment when you 
are called upon to decide whether you will choose or not to subordinate the 
passions of your body and the impulses of your better nature to that intelligence 
which is your highest endowment. I believe the moment in which most of you 
will make that choice is near at hand. Bear with me, if in my opening 
lecture, I dwell for a moment upon the theme. May I not help you to a 
decision ? Or have you already learned for yourselves the knack of forming a 
judgment ? Have you acquired the habit of challenging every opinion that 
you find lurking in your consciousness, and compelling it to show cause why it 
should not be cast aside at once ? To be direct, do ycu yet know your own 
minds ? Have you thought out the principles that are to shape your course 
in life ; or are you still intellectual babes, taking your judgments like pap from 
whatever hand chances to hold the spoon ? 

Perhaps I may safely assume that you have already thought of life and the 
future, and that you have decided to choose what is best in life, and, in the 
training of your own persons, to hold the lowest functions in the lowest 
estimation. 

Having chosen to do this, you are met at once with the question, — How ? 
And it is on the answer to this question. How, that all depends. Plenty of 
warm and earnest young men and women start upon the race of life fully 
intending to quit themselves nobly to the end, who yet fall miserably short 
of the goal they might have reached — all from not knowing bow to run. A 
score of you here to-day ! To some of you, nature has given large, active, 
fruitful minds : while to others she has not been so bountiful ; yet I say — 
and I speak with full deliberation — I declare that it is in the power of every 
one of you to reach a position among the mightiest and the noblest in the land. 
So enormous is the waste of power that is going on all around, you have only 
to learn the art of living well, and you will outstrip ninety-nine out of one 
hundred of your companions. I am not directing your thoughts to any public 
career; though I hope you may all have that strength of character which will 
at once keep you from craving publicity, and yet will impel you to extend 
your influence in ever-widening circles of goodness and beauty. 

But, you ask, is the extensive culture to which I am directing your attention, 
worth while for you, who expect to spend your days in the counting-room or 
the household : is it worth the trouble it will cost ? A fair question, certainly. 
My answer is, the best is the cheapest. The best way from this cradle to 
yonder tomb-stone, and what lies beyond, is, considering all things, the easiest 
way. The great secret which the wise man has mastered is this: what looks 
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hard and painful to those who would like to be virtuous and dare not, is to the 
courageous easy and pleasant. I do not doubt that John Brown stepped into 
the gallows-cart on that frosty morning of December, bearing in his breast the 
lightest, most joyous heart in all Virginia. 

Thoreau says : " Goodness is the only investment that never fails." 
Remember this. Remember, too, that obedience to the requirements of the 
decalogue does not give us the sum of all goodness. We may invest the 
quality of goodness in every affair of life, and be certain that is a safe invest- 
ment ; but we must be judicious : we must have no false standard of goodness. 
Your dress should be good : good for what ? Good to protect your body, to 
please your taste moderately, and especially to leave the mind free from any 
obtrusive thoughts about dress. If you make it good beyond this, it is not 
good. The dandy, who, in the course of years, achieved that immaculate tie 
for his cravat, by " giving his whole mind to it," as he expressed it, can hardly 
be said to have invested his scanty portion of intellect in goodness ; for even 
he should have known that his " whole mind" could have been made to pro- 
duce something much nobler and more beautiful than any neck-tie. 

Now, having made up our minds that we will constantly study to gain 
what is noblest ; we are concerned with the hygeine, or the healthful conduct 
of this study. We shall find that we have taken the first great step in the 
hygeine of study, when we shall have accustomed ourselves to the idea that 
all our faculties are of use, but that the lower are always to be subject and 
subordinate — and, if need be, sacrificed — to the higher. You will 
not give your whole mind to the tying of a dicky, or the making of 
money, or the pursuit of honors ; for that would be sacrificing the high to the 
low. On the other hand, you will not give yourself wholly to science, 
neglecting altogether the body which must supply and protect your brain ; 
nor the moral faculties which bind you in fellowship with men, and lift you 
into companionship with God. 

In short, you will cultivate and preserve the whole man, for the sake of the 
commanding intellect, and the not less commanding affections which mark the 
mfns Sana in corpore sano : — sound mind in a healthy body. 

The first requisite for good study is a good body. The corpus sanum must 
be kept garnished for the mens sana. The mistake which you are apt to fall 
into when you set about what is called physical culture, lies in making bodily 
health an end, instead of a means, of growth. Don't forget that the body is 
a casket. It is well to have a good casket for so precious a soul as yours ; but 
to have a splendid casket— empty ! that is pitiful. 

It is often said that application to study is dangerous to health ; but 
this is an error. Excessive application is injurious, of course ; but so is im- 
moderate application to beef-steak injurious. Literary men and women, as a 
class, are long-lived ; and since they have begun to pay some attention to the 
systematic study of physiology and the laws of health, we may expect to see 
them retain their powers still later in life. It may be remarked, too, that in 
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the lace war, regiments and companies made up of clerks, merchants, and 
studious men from the city, were able to endure the exposure and fatigue of 
army life better than the regiments of sturdy farmers that occupied the 
neighboring bivouacs. This was simply because the men who had been wont 
to use their heads in getting a livelihood, were able to understand and ward off 
the perils of their new mode of living more readily than the stouter men, who 
had been used to working in the open air, without being compelled to keep 
their wits at wor1c. You may understand, then, that although a fine organ- 
ization is more easily disordered than one more grossly made ; yet, there 
comes with the finer organization a finer intelligence, which is able to circum- 
vent and elude perils to which the gross man could only oppose the brute 
force of his body. 

The keeping of a healthy body is a simple matter, if you will but give 
your attention to it. 

Take care never to use up in a day anything more than the surplus strength 
of your body. 

You begin the morning with a certain amount of surplus force that you may 
properly expend. But take note, that you cannot get your cake and keep your 
penny too. If you spend the day's force on walking, you can't have it for 
study. \^ you lay it all out in study, you can't have it for digesting the food 
that is to supply to-morrow's working force. 

You will readily see the importance of learning to calculate your strength 
in order to dispose your forces to the best advantage. You must vary the 
mode of your life. Some days you will wish to read and think pretty 
hard. Then, you must eat sparingly, and only the simplest food ; and your 
exercise must be of the most moderate kind. You must be warmly clad, 
so that no part of your strength may be used up in resisting the cold from 
outside. 

You will, perhaps, be obliged to warm your feet quite often, so selfish is 
the brain in using up the blood from all parts of the body. In short, you 
must do nothing when you are at hard brain-work that will draw off the 
forces of the body from the brain. Laughter is generally a most health- 
giving tonic ; yet a celebrated orator told me the other day that he should 
** never dare to let himself out " — ^hat is, indulge in boisterous merriment — 
just before going upon the platform to speak ; for the reason that every bit 
of his strength was needed for the speech. 

But you cannot suffer the brain to appropriate to itself your bodily strength 
for any great length of time. Presently you must stop thinking ; take a more 
generous allowance of food ; amuse yourself quietly till it is pretty well 
digested ; then rush into the open air, and, by exercise, provoke the muscles 
and tissues to take for themselves the first richness of the new blood that you 
have been making. 

You may set youself down as an expert when you find that you can use up 
all your time without using up yourself. The ill-constructed man w.4stes a 
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great deal of time — dawdles. He cannot help this. He does not know how 
to rest one set of organs while he is using another set. If you find yourseli' 
listless, disinclined lo exertion, unable to read, with a dull pain about your 
temples, and a general feeling of discontent and worthlessness settling over 
you, you may know that you have overlooked or neglected some requirement 
of hygeine ; and I think you will hnd it best to wait quietly and patiently as 
possible, till you can relish a little food, then a little exercise, then more food 
and more exercise, and so on till your brain feels like work again. This 
waiting, however, is wasteful. One who understands the art of living has no 
time for lassitude and good-for-nothing-ness, as Charles Lamb says. He 
knows his business all the time, and attends to it with a sort of joyous punc- 
tuality. If his business for the moment is to uke food, he leaves other 
business and attends to this, taking plenty of time for the eating and digesting, 
and banishing all labor and irksome thoughts. Is bodily exercise the business? 
He ihrows his whole being into it with hilarity and good temper. So, when 
his business is sleep, he attends to it with the same thoroughness : he comes 
to it regularly, with body and mind just comfortably tired — never exhausted 
— with no late supper to digest, and no badly-managed business to worry 
about — and so falls quietly asleep and wastes no strength in horrid dreams or 
jousts with the bed-clothing. And when the hour comes for that intellectual 
work, for which everything else is merely a preparation, he finds exquisite, un- 
speakable enjoyment in the marvellous workings of a well-fed and well- 
managed brain. He encounters difficulties with the same hilarious delight 
that you feel as you spring from rock to rock up the bed of a mountain trout- 
stream. 

Direct the energies of your life to the pursuit of pleasure in any form, the 
attainment of wealth, or the gratification of passion, and you will find that as 
soon as you have clutched the object of your desire, the charm begins to 
wane. But if you regard all occupations and all pleasures as instruments for 
shaping out the possible beauty and nobility that is in you, they — and all 
things — will have a perennial charm. 

*' A thing of beauty is a joy forever : 

Its loveliness increases ; it will never 

Pass into nothingness ; but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing/* 

If we will it so, your soul — and mine — may be *' a thing of beauty, a joy 
forever." 

I hope it is not some mischief-loving sprite that is playing with my fancy 
this morning ; for methinks 1 see each of you going forth from this day on 
ward ; cheerfully bearing the mishaps of the day ; wisely using the strength 
that God has given ; performing the meanest duties with a noble grace, as of 
one whose soul is in communion with the Highest ; still seeking some better 
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way ; never chinking to *< finish the education " until in good time the mortal 
shall put on immortality. 

Carlyle says of Goethe : 

" In no line does he speak with asperity of any man, scarcely of any thing. 
He knows the good, and loves it ; he knows the bad and hateful, and rejects ; 
but in neither case with violence. His love is calm and active ; his rejection 
implied rather than pronounced." 

Edward S. Bunker. 



RELIGION OR REASON. 

TT is a fact — hardly to be called strange, perhaps — that while Christians 
^ consider upon the religions of past ages and discuss their merits with 
perfect equanimity, the thought never seems to occur to them, that at some 
future day other generations will look back upon the Christian religion, as it 
now exists in its varied forms, and will speak of the blindness and ignorance 
of that race of men who knew no better how to worship God than to adhere 
to a prescribed formula, varied slightly by di£Ferent sects, but substantially the 
same, which is throughout alike inconsonant with the general teachings of 
nature, and incompatible with the highest idea of manhood and Godhead. 

It is marvelous to think that so large a proportion of sentient mankind 
should consent to hinge their faith in God and immortality on a written book 
or testimony ; still more marvelous that they should take this testimony as a 
rule of life, and shape themselves in accordance with its dictation, in the 
most implicit faith. Old and young, Jew and gentile. Christian and Moham- 
medan, religionists of all classes, resting their faith on written records handed 
down from generation to generation ; spending precious moments of time in 
trying to prove the authenticity of their parchments, — a most hopeless task, 
one would think, from the innumerable volumes that have been written, and 
equally thankless, for what good purpose would be served in the event of one 
or the other being substantiated, since the present is the only real, and an 
allegory, if it be a good one, may serve as well to teach us an important truth 
as the best authenticated history ? And then, apart from this, the stories re- 
lated are, in many cases, whether they be true or false, such as could in no 
wise serve any good purpose in the education or betterment of mankind ; and 
in our own Bible many of them are even offensive to a pure nature, and well 
calculated to perplex and bewilder an honest searcher after the truth who 
may have been referred to its pages. 

Among the Liberal Christians, so-called, the latest outgrowth of Christian- 
ity, the same fundamental error exists. The Bible is the source from which 
their ministers derive their inspirations, and the choice offered you is merely 
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an orthodox or a heterodox interpretation of Scripture. The liberal minister 
preaches sermon upon sermon, for what ? Why, to convince his hearers that 
his is the true interpretation of a fable, and that all others are false or mis- 
taken. An enthusiastic graduate of a divinity school writes a dozen or two 
articles in a liberal paper to prove that the first four Gospels of the New 
Testament were or were not written by the men to whom they are ascribed ; 
as though it made one jot pf difference either way — as though the sun would 
shine any warmer, or the ice grow any colder, or man's innate love of good- 
ness wax any stronger, in either event, or as if either of the contesting parties 
would rest satisfied with the proof, even though one rose from the dead to 
attest it. 

If a Christian ascertains that his minister has expressed some new view — 
say in relation to the observance of the Sabbath — he at once thinks that it 
will now do for him to consider the subject. If the Rev. John Smith has an- 
nounced it as his opinion that a poor clerk or book-keeper who has spent six 
days of the week in wearing labor, serves God and himself better by playing 
a game of ball or rowing a boat on Sunday, A and B, although they would 
have been horrified at the idea the day before, at once reason, if Mr. Smith 
really thinks so, perhaps it may be so. Such is the power which a strong 
mind in a pulpit, aided by the authority of its position, comes to have over a 
weaker one out of it. The ministers of the Christian religion are thus con- 
stituted autocrats in the realm, and it is a curious study to an outside observer 
to see men and women of more than average intelligence surrender to them 
their individuality of thought on religious subjects. God has given each one 
of us judgment, reason, and conscience, as rules of life to be put in practice ; 
and even the Bible, in one place, says that we are accountable to ourselves 
and to Him, alone, for our actions in this sphere. It is not only not right, hut 
it is a positive sin for men to place their noblest faculties under the trammel- 
ing influences of church organizations, of whatever kind, for they all exercise 
greater or less control over the better part of the man. 

The church system is too conglomerate ; it deals too much in masses, too 
little in individuals. Men need to be taught to place greater reliance upon 
themselves, upon the man within them and the ideal goodness which they 
adore, and less value upon the clumsy instruments of religion — the minister, 
the Church, and the Bible. 

Whether Christ ever lived or not is a matter of the most trivial importance ; 
suffice it that good men have lived, and that the words which are attributed 
to him are, for the most part, words of wisdom, which commend themselves 
to all mankind for their truth and exceeding simplicity. 

The religion of the future will be more like an intimacy between the spirit 
which animates us and its author, and less of the cold formality oi' singing 
meaningless words in praise of a God whom we fear, rather than love, and 
whom we seek to appease by devoting a stated portion of time to his praise, 
that we may have the rest of our time uninterrupted to ourselves. We shall 
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yet learn to do away with special public acts of worship, and make it the 
business of our lives to live worshipfuUy, reverently, ever mindful of the gran- 
deur and sublimity of our existence, and every act shall testify of the strength 
and reliance we feel. 

As education becomes more general, and as the developments of science 
extend, it seems impossible that mankind should longer hold fast to the mani- 
festly absurd theories and speculations which now obtain, and which have 
thus far found ready believers, as they have had specious expounders. 

The cau3e of humanity has ever steadily advanced, in spite of all that reli- 
gion has done to retard its progress. The Christian religion has been no 
exception to the general rule : it has been upheld by bigots in all ages of its 
existence ; it has persecuted the cause of justice and of God ; it has made 
martyrs in many noble causes ; it has had — indeed, even now has — its idola- 
ters, who are loud in the denunciation of the heathenism of the age. Why, 
look at our own country during the struggle of the past Hfty years which has 
just been brought to so glorious an issue ; on which side have the Christians 
stood ? With rare exceptions, uniformly on the side of slavery. It was the 
heathen (as they have called them) who fought the battles of justice and 
humanity, when the horizon of the future was dark with muttering clouds. 
But when the conflict was virtually over, when the light of day was thrown 
upon the field, and it was seen who had gained the victory, then, and not till 
then, did the Christian church raise its banner in the now victorious cause, 
and claim to have borne the brunt of the fight. 

The good accomplished by church organizations is more than counter- 
balanced by the evils arising from sectarianism and theology, which are the 
inevitable concomitants. Public associations, for the amelioration of existing 
evils among men, would do far greater service to humanity, and serve much 
better to fulfil the end and object of our creation and existence. The Society 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals, workingmen's co-operative associa- 
tions, Lyceums, accomplish better deeds. Sunday lectures, on morality, the 
laws of health, honesty in business, on an infinite number of subjects bearing 
upon daily life, and upon which all mankind are agreed in the abstract : all 
such undertakings would be of infinitely more avail than all the religions the 
world has known, in giving a unity of purpose to all. 

But leave the worship of the great Creator to the individual, or the family 
(which is the same), to whom alone it properly belongs. To this goal we 
are rapidly tending, away from idolatry. Christian as well as Hindoo, and the 
strenuous efforts now being made by Christian re|^ionists to consolidate their 
ranks, and make a common foe oi infidels (such is the usual epithet applied to 
the opponents of churchism), only show how desperate the fight will be ; but 
of its result, who doubts, that has read the history of the past, and watched 
the irresistible progress of events. Said Schiller: 

•* Welche religion ich bekenne ? Keine von alien, 
Di? dg n^ir neimst. — Un4 warun^ keinc ? 3M9 religion.-' 
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HARRIET LIVERMORE. 

^ ^ ^^TE clip from the Evening Post a lively article respecting this re- 
▼ ▼ markable woman, whose portraiture in 'Snow Bound' is no less 
accurate than graphic. She was a person to excite sympathy and respect, not- 
withstandimg her eccentricities* and we never doubted her piety, though her 
varying moods would have merited censure in any one whose mental condition 
was sound. Fully convinced that she should not die, she bore the infirmities 
of age with the expectation of renewed youth and vigor — and as her faith in 
Christ was steadfast, and her love for His name was unaffected and rapturous, 
it is gratifying to believe that although His owning of her did not come in the 
manner she expected, yet that the reality of blessedness has far exceeded the 
dream of a converted soul combined with a disordered intellect. The writer 
in the Post is mistaken in thinking that she was in Palestine during the rebellion. 
Her last projected visit to Jerusalem failed for want of funds, and her latter 
years were spent in poverty. Yet her bearing and character won respect and 
sympathy, and during the last months of her life she was sheltered in a quiet 
retreat, where her wants were well supplied." 

" During the winter of 1866 no mail was received at the post-office in the 
quiet village of Amesbury, Mass , without containing letters seeking informa- 
tion from John G. Whittier, concerning one of the characters in that beauti- 
ful New England idyl, * Snow Bound.* Indeed, much of the poet*s 
time — for his circle of readers is constantly enlarging — has been consumed in 
answering the questions addressed to him in regard to the person thus desig- 
nated : — 

** * Another guest, that winter night, 

Flashed back from lustrous eyes the light. 
Unmarked by time, and yet not young, 
The honeyed music of her tongue. 
And words of meekness, scarcely told 
A nature passionate and bold ; 
Strong, self-concentred, spurning guide. 
Its milder features dwarfed beside 
Her unbent wiU*s majestic pride.* 

*' All the Other characters of* Snow Bound' were real. The • gray-haired 
sire ;' the mother who transmitted her own poetic nature and grand moral 
views to the boy ; the uncle, ' rich in lore of fields and brooks ;' the aunt — 

" * The sweetest woman ever Fate 
Perverse denied a household mate \ 

the elder sister, who found rest 



" * beneath the low green tent 

Whose curtain never outward swings ;* 
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the younger sister and household pec, whose dark eyes — 

'* ' Now bathed within the fadeless green 
And holy peace of Paradise ;* 

the old school teacher (the lace Joshua Coffin of Newburyport) ; the country 
doctor— all pass before us as real men and women, with whom we hold con- 
verse and have sympathy. But did not the poet let his imagination and fancy 
play when he described one of whom — 

'* ' A certain pard-lilce treacherous grace 

Swayed the lithe limbs and drooped the lash, 
Lent the white teeth their dazzling flash ?* 

Was it not some ideal creature conjured up by Whittier's brain when he 
told how 
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firom under low brows black with night. 



Rayed out at times a dangerous light. 
The sharp heat-lightnings of her face, 
Presaging ill to him whom fate 
Condemned to share her love or hate V 

The mystery is deepened as we read on about this 

" * woman, tropica], intense 

In thought and act and soul and sense — 
She blended in a like degree 
The vixen and the devotee, 
Revealing with each freak or feint 
The temper of Petruchio*s Kate, 
The raptures of Sienna*s saint.* 

*' Nor do we have any more, light on the subject when we follow her to 
Eastern skies, and see her amidst the tombs and shrines of Jerusalem, 

" * Or startling on her desert throne 
The crazy j^ueen of Lebanon 
With claims fantastic as her own ;' 

or when she watches 

'* ' The Lord*s quick coming in the flesh. 
Whereof she dreams and prophesiesf 

" And yet this one upon whom the poet invokes ' the Lord's sweet pity ' 
was a character as real as any that stand out so clear and comprehensible in 
* Snow Bound.' 

" Last week a few papers in Philadelphia had the brief announcement of 
the death of * Harriet Livermore, aged 81.* Not many of the readers of 
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the obituary notices that morning knew that Harriet Livermore was the 
original of the most powerful and deep-feeling lines of Whittier's * Snow 
Bound.' 

** My home being near to Whittier's, I have often enjoyed the most plea- 
sant conversations with the poet on literature and various other themes of the 
day ; and once I asked him to give me some recollections of Harriet Liver- 
more. From that conversation, and from the sketch of others who knew well 
the mysterious * guest/ I obtained some facts in regard to her that may be of 
interest. 

** I could not learn much of Harriet Livermore's parents, as she was placed 
when quite young under her uncle. Judge Livermore, whom elderly persons 
in New Hampshire and Massachusetts will still remember. The girl early 
displayed great originality and independence of character. As her uncle was 
also a man of original ways of thinking, two such people under one roof were 
sometimes too many. It is said that, being thwarted in an early love attach- 
ment (perhaps it was her uncle who thus thwarted her), she began to display 
eccentricities which attracted much attention. Several who remember her at 
their firesides, have told me that she was generally of a grave countenance, 
but that her wonderful conversation and her flashing eyes would command the 
silence and rivet the closest attention of every one. Those who knew her 
think that Whittier has been most happy in catching the leading features of 
her portrait, and has presented the vagaries of her demeanor and her power 
most faithfully to the world, when he says : 

*< < The warm, dark languish of her eyes, 
Was never safe from wrath*s surprise ; 
Brows saintly calm and lips devout 
Knew every change of scowl and pout; 
And the sweet voice had notes more high 
And shrill for social battle cry.* 

** At one time she adopted the garb of her sex in the Society of Friends, 
and often addressed them at their quarterly meetings ; or in various towns and 
cities of New England she spoke on the second coming of Christ. 

** There was nothing vulgar about her, and she must not be confounded 
with those women whose names and voices in ' social battle cry ' have often 
been made known to the public by penny-a-liner clap-trap and literary 
quackery. Her whole bearing was that of a high-born lady who had no 
trifling themes. She was "in deep, solemn earnest. 

** At length her friends missed her, and after many months they heard of 
her in Europe, and Asia and Africa. 

*< < Since then, what old cathedral town 
Has missed her pilgrim staff and gown } 
What convent gate has held its lock 
Against the challenge of her knock ?* ^-^ 
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•* At one time we find her in Egypt, giving our late consul, Mr. Thayer, 
a world of trouble, arising from her peculiar notions. At another time we 
see her amid the gray olive slopes of Jerusalem, demanding — not begging — 
money for the * Great King;' and once when an American, fresh from home 
during the late rebellion, offered her in Palestine a handful of greenbacks, she 
flung them back to him with disdain, saying: *' The Great King will only 
have gold !' At one time, years ago, she climbed the sides of Mount Lib- 
anus, and visited Lady Hester Stanhope, that eccentric sister of the younger 
Pitt. 

** One day they went to the stables where Lady Hester had a magnificent 
collection of Arabian horses, for it is well known that Lady Hester, amongst 
her other oddities, married a Sheik of the mountains, and thus had a fine op- 
portunity for securing the choicest steeds of the Orient. Lady Hester pointed 
to Harriet Livermore two very fine horses with peculiar marks, but differing 
from each other in color. * That one,' said Lady Hester, < the Great King, 
when he comes, will ride, and the other I will ride in company with him.' 
Thereupon Harriet Livermore gave a most emphatic * No,' and declared, 
with foreknowledge and aplomb^ that ' the Great King will ride this horse, 
and it is I who, as his bride, will at his second coming ride the other horse.' 
It is said that she carried her point with Lady Hester, overpowering her with 
superior fluency and assertion. No wonder Whittier speaks of her as 

" * surtling on her desert throne 

The crazy Queen of Lebanon 
With claims fantastic as her own.* 

" Between two and three years ago she returned to America, and since that 
time has resided in Philadelphia. To the end of her life, though more im- 
patient than when younger, she exhibited those qualities which Whittier has 
so well described. The poet throws the mantle of pity over her, and we all 
can join in the conclusion of his admirable sketch of Harriet Livermore : 

" * It is not ours to separate 

The tangled skein of will and fate, 

To show what metes and bounds should stand 

Upon the souPs debatable land, 

And between choice and Providence 

Divide the circle of events. 

But He who knows our frame is just, 
Merciful and compassionate, 
And full of sweet assurances 
And hope for all, the language is, 
That He remembereth we are dust.' '* 

The Friend (London). 
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IX. 



WHEN Eloisc heard of the 
Doctor's illness she felt, for 
an instant, that all his praises the 
previous evening had been vain and 
idle, for at the first serious shock her 
strength seemed to have departed 
from her. However, this lasted but 
a moment. The thought that he was 
alone, with only the care of an 
ordinary servant, brought a strong re- 
action ; and, packing a basket with 
such necessaries for the sick as she 
and Mrs. Hay now kept constantly 
on hand, she set off* to visit him. 

She found her worst fears realized. 
The attack was one of more than 
ordinary severity. Already he lay in 
a half-unconscious stupor, and only 
replied to her questions by some in- 
coherencies concerning his patients. 
Then he turned his face away from 
her, and seemed like one in an un- 
easy sleep, except that the labored 
and hurried breathing, and the crimson 
fever flush, made the presence of 
disease but too evident. 

Eloise sent immediately for Father 
Dunne. He came at once. 

** This is a sad blow," he said, as 
he entered the room and looked at the 
still, unconscious sufferer. *' What 
can I do for you ? I shall serve you 
gladly, willingly." 

" I want you to go for Elsie," said 
Eloise, calmly: •* there is no other 
person so fit to bear the sorrowful 
tidings." 

Father Dunne lookedat hersteadily. 

«* If you send me, I shall go," he 
said. 

** I do not presume to be authorita- 
tive," she replied, smiling, " but I felt 
that you would see the necessity of 
her being here, and that you were the 
best person to carry the news and to 
be her escort back." 

" Thank you : I shall then start 
at once." 
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If you please." 

Eloise was annoyed at the way in 
which he deferred to her. She had 
hoped that he would assume all 
authority at once, and so relieve her, 
but the Jesuit had a sincere desire, if 
possible,to disentangle this unfortunate 
family difficulty, and he preferred, for 
the sake of Mrs. Elsie's sensitive 
nerves, to be sent on this delicate 
mission. 

Father Dunne said a few words 
more to Eloise, and then started on his 
journey. He was human, and, strive 
as he might against it, there was 
something in the cool and steady 
courage of this woman, united as it 
was with the most perfect delicacy 
and propriety, which fascinated him 
more than he was willing to acknow- 
ledge even to himself. 

" What a religeuse she would 
make ! " he said to himself. " I don't 
know a lady abbess in this country, 
or the old, to compare with her." 
At the same time a subtile instinct 
assured Father Dunne that Eloise 
would never turn Catholic. 

He found Elsie, with her servant 
and baby, domesticated in a small 
cottage a few rods from the hotel 
where the Vaughans were boarding. 
She was quite surprised to see him, 
but as pleased as surprised. 

" Do you come from Brockendale," 
she asked. 

" Yes, direct I am the bearer of 
tidings to yourself." 

She grew a little pale, struck, 
perhaps, by the seriousness of his 
manner. 

'• Is any one ill ? — the Doctor ? " 

" Yes ; he was attacked by' the 
fever yesterday." 

Elsie was silent for a moment, as if 
weighing contingencies. 

" Is he verv ill ? " she asked, at 
length. 
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« I judge it to be a serious attack. 
The circumstances^ however, are 
favorable. There was a heavy thunder- 
shower the night before I left, follow- 
ed by a complete change of the 
weather ; and he has, at present, an 
excellent nurse." 

'* Who ? " asked Elsie, drawing in 
her breath a little. It was known to 
the family that Eloise had been 
nursing the sick at Brockendale. 

" Miss Vaughan." 

** You, too, admire her, then?" 
Elsie spoke, a little petulantly. 

" I only answered for her qualities 
as a nurse," said the priest, somewhat 
drily. 

'' Does she know that vou have 
come for me ? " 

" I came at her request, — I may 
sav, command." 

" I suppose she has had a good 
deal of experience, and knows ex- 
actly what to do for Richard ? " 

" Yes," said Father Dunne, a little 
wonderingly, "she is, undoubtedly, 
the best person to be at his bed- 
side — except his wife." 

Elsie sat silent, with her eyes on 
the floor. Father Dunne watched her 
closely. 

** If he bad a wife," she said, at 
length, — "a wife whom he loved, 
and who felt herself necessary to him, 
she would, of course, face danger and 
death in his service." 

Her face was pale, and Father 
Dunne felt just then that she was con 
stitutionally timid. 

" My daughter, you are his wife, 
whether or not he recognizrt the 
fact." 

*' Yes," said Elsie, deprecatingly, 
'* but I am also my child's mother. 
Did Richard desire me to come to 
him ? " 

" He was unconscious ; it was not 
possible that he should express a de- 
sire of any sort. If you do not 
choose to go, [ think I can answer 
for Miss Vaughan, that she will not 
allow your husband to suffer." 

This was said with unmistakable 



dryness of tone, and was meant to 
spur the wife to her duty by means 
of her jealousy. 

Elsie started, and flushed a little. 

" Holy Father," she said, '* 1 know 
all about that, and I confess I am 
greatly distracted in my mind. As my 
spiritual director, tell me what is my 
duty." 

Father Dunne, with the instinct of 
a man of tact, and an expert in human 
nature, felt that there was such a 
thing as making matters worse by an 
excess of outside pressure. 

He replied, with a slight shade of 
reserve in his tone : 

" It is, fortunately, a matter in 
which I may be guided, to some ex- 
tent, by. the decisions of your own 
conscience." 

** You must have seen a good deal 
of them during these past few weeks. 
If Richard were conscious, do you 
think, in his heart of hearts, he would 
desire my presence ? " 

'* I have seen a good deal of them," 
said Father Dunne, *' and that which 
I saw was mainly to their credit. 
Still, I do not pretend to know what 
may be in the heart of hearts of a 
man situated as he is." 

" Which means that you dare not 
affirm that he wants me at all." 

Father Dunne did not deny it. He 
was, after all, a little surprised at this' 
exhibition of feeling, or rather of 
indifference, on the part of Elsie. It 
seemed to him to indicate something 
in her mind which he had not fully 
sounded. He felt, moreover, the 
quiet force of her way of putting the 
case. Why should she face a possible 
danger, a certain hardship, for the 
sake of a man who not only did not 
want her, but who would possibly 
be much better off without her ? Still, 
to desert a husband in such a crisis 
was not what the Church would dic- 
tate. He must give her a little more 
rope, and see what would come of it. 

" Then I am to understand," he 
said at length, " that you prefer not 
to be your husband's nurse." 
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" I think," she said, ** that my 
duty demands that I should remain 
here and take care of my child." 

Father Dunne was aware of two 
things : that Mrs. G'endenning did 
not love her husband, and that she 
was not born for a sister of charity. 
He began himself to be puzzled about 
the solution of this affair. 

** There is another circumstance," 
said Elsie, at length, and a little 
hesitatingly, *' which, perhaps, I 
ought to mention, as having some 
bearing upon the question of my 
going to Brockendalc just now." 

Father Dunne knew women well 
enough to divine, that, in this late- 
mentioned and apparently only slightly 
relevant matter, he might probably 
discover the secret of that incon- 
sistency in Mrs. Glendenning's con- 
duct which had so puzzled him. He 
was, therefore, instantly all attention. 

Elsie went on : ** Uncle Vaughan is 
just now very ill. Indeed, it is 
hardly possible that he should recover. 
He has sent for a lawyer, and will 
make his will this evening." 

" Ah ! " said Father Dunne, lum- 
inously : " Have you expectations, 
my daughter ? " 

Elsie cast down her eyes, as became 
her, but she did not blush. A matter 
of cash was nut a matter to be senti- 
mentalized with her. 

" He has always promised to leave 
me something," she said, ** andreccnt- 
ly — that is, since we have heard that 
Eloise was at Brockendale — my aunt 
and myself have had several conver- 
sations on the subject. I think it is 
probable that a good deal may de- 
pend upon my presence here just 
now." 

Father Dunne saw at once the 
spider's web which was being spread 
for an unwary fly round Eloise ; but 
he looked a little farther than Elsie 
had ever done, and saw what he 
thought might be a fair bargain for 
each of them, ill which, after all, the 
net profit should fall to the Church. 

^' J think your decision a wise one, 
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he said to Elsie, ** and I believe I 
need not interfere with it ; ** and he 
gave her his blessing, and left. 

On his way home he speculated : 
" Her manner was serious, and in 
such matters she is an exact little 
saint. Mr. Vaughan is very wealthy, 
and has but one son. She will have 
twenty thousand dollars at the least. 
A good operation." 

When he reached Brockendale he 
went straight to the Doctor's sick 
chamber. Eloise rose expectantly 
to meet him. She was looking worn 
and anxious. 

•' Good morning, madam," said the 
priest, blandly, " How is your 
patient ? " 

** The case is very critical. When 
is Elsie coming ? I thought she wou'd 
have returned with you." 

The priest looked straight into her 
eyes. 

" Mrs. Glendenning has consent- 
ed," he said at length, slowly and 
impressively, "in view of the imper- 
ative duties which confine her, and 
your greater experience as nurse, to 
waive her right?, in this sick chamber, 
and to devolve her responsibilities 
upon you. Mr. Abner Vaughan is 
very ill, and requires all the time and 
attention which she can spare from 
the care of her child. Are you willing 
to accept this great trust which she 
reposes in you ? " 

Elsie was clear sighted. She divined 
the whole thing at a glance. Some- 
what to the priest's surprise, she re- 
plied«: 

" My cousin Elsie prefers to nurse 
a dying magnate rather than a possibly 
dying husband. She lets the case go 
by default. Very well. If you ever 
have occasion, you may say to her 
that the life she holds of so little 
value is of untold and imperishable 
worth to me. I shall most willingly, 
most gladly take up the trust which 
she resigns. Henceforth my place is 
here till death cUims his tribute, or 
till I can return to Elsie, convalescent 
and still able to fulfill the duties of 
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husband and protector, this prostrate, 
helpless form." 

If Father Dunne felt the stinging 
rebuke her words conveyed, he passed 
it over with somewhat more than his 
usual phlegm, looking forward, it may 
be, to a possibility of recompense for 
her present pain which she could not 
foresee. 

When he left her, Eloise gave one 
thought to the woman dancing at- 
tendance upon the rich man's death- 
bed, and repeated to herself : 

*' So round and round we run, 
And ever the Right comes uppermost, 
And ever is Justice done." 

From that moment no tremor of 
dissatisfaction or regret assailed her, 
but every energy was bent upon the 
task before her. 

It was a serious one. For three 
weeks the Doctor lay upon his fever- 
ed couch a helpless, unconscious 
sufferer. The forces of his system, 
worn with the long struggle to save 
others from the destroyer, seemed 
daily to falter and give way before the 
terrible inroads of the disease. Day- 
time and night-time the watch must 
be constant and unvarying — that at no 
point should the assailant gain even a 
momentary advantage. Nothing but 
the tireless energy of love could pos-, 
sibly meet the demands so ceaseless 
and inordinate. In the second week, 
Abner Vaughan died and was buried. 
Some one suggested then that Mrs. 
Glendenning would probably release 
the self-appointed watcher from her 
onerous cares. Eloise maintained a 
firm but rigid silence, but the doctor 
did not hesitate to say : 

** I would not change her nurse 
now for the price of the patient's 
life. Mrs. Glendenning is inex- 
perienced. Miss Vaughan is no 
doubt weary, but she has a look of 
endurance yet. She must remain." 

So Elsie was written to, and ad- 
vised to stay where she was, and she 
did so. 

There came at last a day when a 
crisis evidently impended. All through 



the long agony of watching, the 
Doctor had lain, for the most part, in 
a stupor, which had been only re- 
lieved by snatches of rambling deliri- 
ous consciousness ; but now faint 
gleams of intelligence lighted the 
sunken eyes, and now and then a 
motion of the head, or a sound of the 
voice, betrayed a recognition of his 
surroundings. Toward evening, Eloise 
stepped out of the room for a few 
moments, and, coming back to relieve 
the attendant, she saw at once that 
the glance which met hers was that 
of a settled and clear, though fearfully 
prostrate intelligence. As she seated 
herself at his bedside, he stretched 
out his hand to her. It was a solemn 
moment to both of them, for both 
knew that upon the turn which the 
disease might take within the next 
few hours, his life depended. She laid 
her hand in his without a word, 
beaming upon him such a look as can 
shine out of no eyes but those made 
calm and tender by a perfect and re- 
ciprocal love. For a moment a deep 
unbroken silence reigned, in which all 
the past, with its stern yet joyful ex- 
periences, all the present, with its 
momentous doubt and peril, seemed 
to both of them to be comprehended. 
" Eloise," he said, in a voice as 
low as the whisper of a babe : 
'* Eloise, is it forever ? " 

" It is forever," she replied, in a 
voice that, more than her words, shot 
new life all along his veins. 

His hand closed over hers ; and, 
without another word, he sank into a 
quiet sleep. When the physician 
came in for his evening call he found 
her still sitting there, holding fast the 
thin emaciated hand, with the untold 
agony of a deadly suspense upon her 
face. 

" He will wake at midnight," said 
the physician, " and you will know 
the worst then. If you need me, 
send, and I will come ; though after 
this it is nature and not medicine 
which must decide the case." 

He left her then, and for four hours 
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more she watched and waited as one 
waits and watches only for one 
visitant. 

The town clock struck twelve. 
She counted every stroke, and, when 
the last vibra ion died away upon the 
still and waiting night, he lay yet un- 
conscious, but even through his sleep 
a calmer influence seemed visible. 
The fever seemed abating, his breath- 
ing was easier, and his few 
movements were more like those of 
sanity and health. Still, all these 
symptoms might be delusive : only 
his waking could fully decide the 
question. 

His hand, that had dropped from 
hers an hour ago, trembled at last 
with returning consciousness, and he 
threw it over his head as a child tired 
with play tosses his arms in sleep. 
Then the dark eyes opened, and 
into the waiting ones, that bent with 
tenderest solicitude above him, there 
flashed a weak, but still a soulful 
ray. 

" Eloise," he said, *' can you give 
me a drink ? I think I am better." 

Tears gushed from her eyes as she 
turned to grant his request, and she 
murmured, with a fervency of spirit 
which comes only with such crises : 
'« Oh ! Richard, thank God." 
He took the glass from her hand, 
refreshed his parched lips, and then, 
with her tender help, and a fresh 
pillow from her ready hands, he plac- 
ed himself in a more comfortable 
position, and fell into a tranquil re- 
pose. 

She had played a fearful game, in 
which the thing at hazard was his 
life, and she had won it back from 
death. Whose was it now ? 

Three days later, worn and weary 
in flesh, but in the spirit strong with 
an immortal strength, she packed her 
trunk and returned to her city home. 
Going back to her accustomed 
quarters, she reviewed, solemnly and 
silently, all that had occurred since 
she had left. It seemed to her that 
ic had been the voice o( God, speak- 



ing audibly in her soul, which had 
bidden her down to Brockendale in 
season to gain that experience and 
wisdom which were necessary to save 
the life of the man she loved. Of 
God, and of Him only, too, it seem- 
ed to her, had been that indwelling 
strength by which she had been able, 
firmly and steadily, through all 
weariness and all hindrances, to per- 
severe in her arduous task till full and 
perfect success should have crowned 
her efforts. To God, then, belonged 
all the praise, all the glory : and, 
falling on her knees, in the dusk of 
her silent and solitary room, she 
poured forth her whole soul in prayer 
and thanksgiving. 

But when she rose, instead of the 
peace she hoped for, she felt only a 
sadder and deeper sense of loneliness 
and desolation. 

Her prospect was a cheerless one. 
Dependent entirely upon her own 
efforts, she had spent her last penny 
among the sick at Brockendale, re- 
serving, simply, funds sufficient to de- 
fray the expenses of her journey 
home. The autumn was coming on, 
and she had to face all the needs 
which a change of seasons renders 
imperative. But to an empty purse 
was added an empty brain, and 
physical energies so exhausted by her 
severe labors and watchings, that 
present exertion in the way of her 
profession seemed impossible. What, 
then, was to be done ? 

In this emergency she remembered 
a letter which had been received dur- 
ing the terrible weeks of her anxiety 
and suspense concerning Richard. It 
had been thrown, unopened, into her 
portfolio. She searched it out now, 
and, lighting a lamp, sat down to 
read it. 

It was from the solicitor who had 
drawn her uncle's will, and contained 
a copy of its provisions so far as they 
related to herself. Reading it, she 
found herself the richer by a few 
articles of little value except as keep- 
sakes, most of them things which had 
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belonged co her own father, and had 
been given to her uncle when he had 
died, — and fifty dollars in money, 
with which to buy herself a mourning 
gown. 

She read the letter through carefully, 
and laid it upon the table. Then she 
leaned her head upon her hand and 
mediuted. 

" Well," she said to herself, " I 
loved Uncle Abner well, and I am 
glad he has provided for my mourn- 
ing ; I could not have bought it if he 
had not, and it would have gone to 
my heart to have worn colors when 
everybody else was in crape." 

She had heard, incidentally, before 
leaving Brockendale, that Elsie was 
the recipient of a legacy of twenty 
thousand dollars. She did not envy 
her the money ; but to-night, with 
her tired frame, her aching head, her 
desolate, bereaved estate weighing 
upon her spirits, like an intolerable 
burden, she did, somehow, feel that 
the blessings of this life were very 
unequally bestowed. It was not usual 
for her to murmur or complain. In 
ordinary circumstances her strong ^itt 
spirit soared above the limitations of 
this life, and she felt that while all 
the wide realms of spirits were at one's 
command, one's future in this life was 
of small value. But to-night she was 
so weary, so faint-hearted ; she ha \ 
such deep need of strength from with- 
out, of encouragement, of love, of 
the firm hand underneath, the strong 
arm round about her ; and instead, 
came this chilling letter, with its de- 
pressing sense of withdrawal and 
estrangement, nay, worse, of that 
most hopeless of all disapproval — the 
disapproval of the dead. 

She felt a longing tu cry, but she 
could not cry ; the grief was too deep 
even for tears. She wished herself 
back at Brockendale. 

*' I need not have left him so soon," 
she said ; ** he is not yet beyond the 
possibility of relapse ; I might have 
given myself one hour with him after 
he had grown strong enough to say 



sdftie comforting word of cheerful, 
trustful forecast, which, in this dread 
gloom and stillness, I could recall 
to build a hope upon. Oh ! God ; 
my brdin is throbbing ; my heart is 
breaking ; give me rest ! give me 
relief! " 

She went at last to her dreary 
couch, but it was no better there ; her 
eyes stood wide open instead of clos- 
ing, and great black shadows, like evil, 
vengeful spirits, hovered and flickered 
about her till she dared not sleep. 

*' I am nervous," she said, " I fear 
I shall be sick : but I must not be 
sick ; who would take care of me ? 
There would be only the hospital for 
me, and there I should go mad." 

She rose and bathed her brow with 
camphor, and tried again to sleep, but 
the grey light of dawn was visible 
through her windows, and the rattle 
of occasional wheels had begun in the 
streets before she closed her eyes. 

Late in the morning she rose, with 
a feeling that she must go to the bank 
with the check which had been en- 
closed in her letter, and then provide 
herself with mourning. She did not 
feel that she ought to be seen much 
upon the streets till it was ready for 
wear. Beyond that, lay the dreadful 
necessity of painting. How could she 
ever paint again, with this dead 
weight upon all her energies ? 

Still, she must go out and make her 
purchases of black, and, after repeated 
trials, she did get on a bonnet and 
shawl, and started upon her weary 
round. At night-fall she came back 
with an empty purse and three or four 
packages. Next day she began to sew. 
She was glad it was not necessary to 
go out of doors again, the streets had 
all worn so strange an aspect to her, 
and sometimes the effort to cross a 
thronged avenue had given her such a 
feeling of exhaustion. She would 
just sit still and finish her mourning, 
and then — then she must get out her 
easel. 

But the work seemed heavy ; and 
the black stuff* made her flesh crawl. 
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She dreaded it with an almost insane 
terror. ^ 

*• I believe I am going mad," she 
said ; " and, oh ! if anything should 
happen to me now, what should I do 
— what should I do ? " 

At last there came a morning when 
she could not rise out of her bed. 
Towards noon her landlady came in 
to see her. She was shocked at the 
pale face and sunken eyes that looked 
up to her from the pillow. She was 
a woman of low, broad stature, with 
a face that expressed a certain rude 
strength of character, the result, main- 
ly, of a strong physique; but in her eyes 
there was a shrewdness, and withal, 
a hard, incisive look, which made it 
certain that she would not long keep 
an unprofitable boarder upon her 
hands. 

" Why, Miss Vaughan," she ex- 
claimed, ** You're dreadfully sick. 
What ails you ? " 

" I have a headache," said Eloisc, 
<* and am a little sick besides. But I 
shall be well soon. Don't make any 
trouble about me." 

"Ain't you going to have a doctor?" 
said the woman, with a determined 
interest. 



" No, I think not," said Eloise ; 
" I am out of funds just now, and 
couldn't pay a doctor." 

The face was pitiful in its earnest 
struggle for coolness and composure. 
She could get on well enough when 
she was left alone ; she wanted no- 
thing, but this woman goaded her 
fearfully. 

" But what is to be done if you get 
sicker ? " 

" I don't know," said Eloise, faint- 
ly, " there is the — the " 

** The hospital," said the woman, 
bluntly ; '* that is what you mean, I 
suppose." 

*' Yes," said Eloise, in a voice that 
would have drawn pity from a stone. 

The woman sat still for a minute, 
pondering. Eloise made a great 
effort : 

•' You must send me awav from 
here to-day. Will you ? " she asked. 

" No," said the woman, at length, 
** not to-day ; you be still, and I'll do 
what I can for you ; but I can't have 
all this responsibility on my hands 
always." 

She rose with a resolute air and 
left the room. 

C. F. CORBIN. 



NOTES. 



The revivalists continue the farce of prayer- 
meetings and conversions at the house of 
John Allen, "the wickedtst man in New 
York." John is reported to have got rid of 
all his sins, but that of intemperance. It is 
stated that his recently advertised lecture on 
religion, at Stamford, Conn., (tickets, fifty 
cents,) was prevented by an attack of delirium 
tremens, but we would not like to vouch for 
the truth of the report. It is not pleasant to 
be almost compelled to ridicule a movement 
in which so noble a man as Rev. S. H. Tyng, 
jr., is engaged ; neither is it pleasant to con- 
template such a spectacle of religion as has 
been made of the conversion of John Allen, 
and the transformation of his domicile from a 
dance house to a house of prayer. The re- 
minder of the Tribune^ that the only effective 
method of reaching the souls of the degraded 
class in the neighborhood of John Allcn*s 



den is by first ministering to their bodily 
necessities, is timely. So many are kept in 
ways o( wickedness by physical necessities, 
that it seems the most cruel tantalizing to 
offer them spiritual food, when the starving 
body is dragging the hungering spirit with it 
down to perdition. We do not doubt the sin- 
cerity of those who are working in this cause, 
but we can only regret the methods of work. 
It seems to our benighted understanding that 
instruction in the art of living would be a 
more efl^ctive means of grace than prayer 
meetings, or at least a most necessary prepara- 
tion for the reception of spiritual truth. 



Sidney Smith, in a sermon, said that " the 
sin against the Holy Ghost is dullness.** This 
genial wit threw the blame of sleeping hear- 
ers upon the parsons. 
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WHO IS MY BROTHER ? 
A Sermon by John W. Chadwick, 

Preached Sunday Morningy October nth, 

<* Whosoever shall do the will of my Father which is in Heaven, the same is my brother.** 
— Matt. xii. 50. 

UPON the golden thread of this idea I wish to string a few thoughts 
suggested by the Conference of Unitarian and other Churches which 
has been held in New York during the last week. I am well aware that this 
Conference is a matter in which but few of you are deeply interested. Many 
of you are quite indifferent, and some of you are without the least particle of 
faith, so that as a Society you have been represented in it more from a senti 
ment of good-nature than on any other ground. My own feelings in the 
matter are so strangely mixed, that I hardly know in which of the three 
classes I have named to place myself. In some of the purposes of the Con- 
ference I am certainly much interested, for others I have nothing but distrust ; 
in some of its methods I have confidence, in others not a whit ; to the per- 
sonal fellowship of the great majority of its members I feel myself irresistibly 
attracted, while from the tastes and sympathies of others the diameter of the 
planet would scarcely symbolize the breadth of my divergence. But however 
these things may be, I am quite certain that those of you who have been 
present at the meetings of the Conference have heard a great many noble 
and inspiring words, a great many wise and excellent suggestions. You 
have seen it proved, if you were ever disposed to doubt it, that the most 
conservative theology may co-exist with the most liberal spirit, and that the 
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name of Jesus can be glorified in the same breath that hisses with unmanly 
temper and unchristian scorn. And if you came away from the Conference 
feeling that, after all, its work is not your work, you must also have come 
away feeling, as you did not feel before, that you have a work of your own, 
, and that the earnestness that you have witnessed shall at least be yours. 
Wherefore I wish that all of you could have been present at the Conference 
1 am certain that to-day you would be better armed and equipped for the 
winter campaign that is before you, that you would be more earnest even than 
you are to make this Society a living power in this community, and if possible 
stretch out your hands of influence to widely distant fields. 

The story told by the Secretary of the Conference concerning its opera- 
tions for the last two years was in the main encouraging, revealing, as it did, 
a willingness of large tracts of virgin soil to receive the seeds of a more cheer- 
ful and consistent faith than that which is at present in the nominal majority. 
Much more, I am personally confident, might have been done if the Unitarian 
Association, which is the main instrument of the Conference in the doing of 
its work, had pursued a bolder policy. The president of that Association is 
a man than whom no gentler, sweeter, truer, walks the earth ; a man who 
would like to deal fairly, but who, from the necessities of his position, or 
some misinterpretation of it, is drawn into an attitude which is not only unfair 
but weak and timid to the last degree. So long as the Association is managed 
as it is at present, I cannot advise you to put your hands very deep down into 
your pockets for its support ; I cannot solicit any contributions from you in 
its name. Of course this will not prevent those who do not feel as I do from 
ending their personal contributions ; it will not prevent you as a Society from 
overriding my wishes and giving the Association a handsome contribution 
wtry year. God forbid that I should ever seek to dictate to you what you 
hall do. I am only one of my congregation, and as such I would have my 
oice entitled to as much weight as any other, but to no more. And in regard 
o this matter of the Association, I beg you not to misunderstand me. It is 
ot that I consider you a radical Society and the Association a conservative 
nstitution that I cannot ask for it your substantial aid. It is because you are 
liberal Society and the Association is not liberal, that I say, if you have 
money to give, keep it till you can find some channel where it will not all run 
up stream. You are not a radical Society, but you are a liberal Society. You 
do not all agree with me, but you are perfectly willing that I shall think as I 
must think, and I am perfectly willing that you shall do the same. If there 
is truth to be had we are certain that it can be got at in this way, and that it 
can be got at in no other. I glory in your position. I would not have it 
anything different for the world. I would not have you simply a radical 
society. I rejoice that there are men and women here of conservative ten- 
dencies, and that they are here not because they love conservatism less but 
because they love liberty more. But liberality is one thing and compromise 
Is another. Compromise sits on the fence with its legs dangling upon either 
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side. Liberality razes the fence to the ground, and is as much at home on 
one side of where it was as on the other. The Unitarian Association is on 
the fence. The conservatives are on its right hand, the radicals arc on its 
left. It carries its pocket-book on the right hand side. In its left side pocket 
it has a few pennies. The pennies are for the radicals ; the greenbacks are 
for the conservatives. It gives five thousand dollars to the Third Society in 
Brooklyn, so long as it is strictly Unitarian. If that is not a premium upon 
dishonesty, what is it ? It sends out strong conservatives if it can find them ; 
but the strong radicals must look out for themselves. Weak radicals, — men 
who do not know exactly what they do believe ; men whose radical theology 
is swamped in a great mush of orthodox sentiment — get an occasional crumb 
from the Association's table. It turns a cold shoulder on a scholar and a saint, 
because he cannot conscientiously administer the Lord's Supper. A prominent 
church wants the Association to aid it in procuring a minister after its own 
heart. The Association sends the money and a conservative bigot to take 
care of it. There is a question of books. The Life of Channing is the most 
liberal book that the Association has ever printed, and that is not radical. Of 
radical books it publishes none. Of radical tracts it publishes none. It pub- 
lishes a creed which, if the words be taken in their plain honest signification, 
not one Unitarian in America believes. It publishes books and tracts which 
must sound a little old-fashioned even to the few Arian divines that still keep 
up a show of their lean dogma. It publishes a liturgy which is more sug- 
gestive of St. Albans, than of a self-respecting Unitarian Church. But the 
Association docs not mean to be illiberal. It insists that it is not. Unita- 
rianism, it says, '* has not broadened in one direction only. If it has on one 
side gone further in the radical direction than Norton and Ripley, it has 
also gone in the orthodox direction beyond Burnap and Buckminster and 
Ware." These are the words of Secretary Lowe, and he goes on to say : 

*' So that Dr, Eliot and Dr. Gannett, or any other names who were part 
of that original nucleus, no more represent the extreme on one side, than does 
Robert Co;lyer or Dr. Furness or Dr. Clarke on the other. The wide circle 
which would include Theodore Parker and extreme radical names, would, in 
its opposite arc, Smbrace Bushnell and Beecher, and a host of names like those. 
Unitarianism may yet come to be the Broad Church that shall comprehend 
them all !" 

The charming simplicity of this argument does not atone for its absurdity. 
It is doubly fallacious. First, because it takes for granted that Bushnell and 
Beecher arc more conservative than Eliot and Gannett, when the facts are just 
the other way. I know that Mr. Beecher varies; but I have heard him 
preach sermons so radical that because of their radicalism the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation would not publish them. But this is not the worst. Even if Beecher 
and Bushnell were more conservative than Eliot and Peabody, would the 
Association by stretching out its arms to them by way of welcome, entitle 
itself to stretch out its feet with contrary intent to Weiss and Potter and 
Frothingham ? No. For the radicals of the Unitarian movement are bone 
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of its bone and flesh of its flesh, tt is that which has made us, not we our- 
selves. We ai^e the people of its pasture and the sheep of its hand. If 
Beecher and Bushnell had grown conservative with us, then there might be 
something in the matter. But they are the extreme left of orthodoxy, not 
the extreme right of Unitarianism, and this fact spoils the argument. Con- 
servative or radical, Unitarianism is not responsible for them. // // responsible 
for us. There has been no break in our development. Channing carried 
Parker and Weiss and Potter in his conscience, if not in his brain. We have 
followed our leaders, and if, when they have fallen pierced by many arrows, 
we have pushed forward, it has been in strict accordance with their teachings, 
in the full spirit of their lives. Therefore I say the Unitarian Association 
is lopsided and illiberal, and cannot consistently expect the suffrages of any 
liberal church. 

But it is only for the principle of the thing that I have dwelt on this so 
long. Were the work of the Association exactly after your own hearts, there 
would still be a very good reason why for some years to come you should 
make difl^erent disposition of your surplus cash. I trust that in future you will 
not do less but more than you have ever done in the past, but I am as sure as 
I can be that the right way for you to do this is to make yoarselves more 
earnest and efficient ; make this church what it ought to be, and what it can 
be if you will put your shoulders to the wheel like one man. There is cer- 
tainly a great work for you to do in this city, and if I am not the man to help 
you do it then give me your God-speed and I will give you mine. But if I 
am the man, or if you believe I am the man, then let us go to work. Let us 
fairly lift our banner up, and though we may not draw all men unto it, we 
shall draw a great many more than are yet mustered under its shining folds. 
This church-building of ours, beautiful and home-like as it is, is not suited to 
our purposes, or, if it is, so much the worse for us. It is so small that the 
rents are higher than a poor man can afford to pay. Do you know that it 
goes right to my heart that there isn't a mechanic that I know of in my con- 
gregation ? And I have not been a mechanic myself without learning that 
mechanics think on the great subjects that we come here tt> study, and that 
their strong instincts and quick mtuitions anticipate the results of scholarship 
and long investigation. " Can a poor man go in there ?" asked a poor man, 
standing in front of Dr. Osgood's church, of a delegate to the Conference, 
last Tuesday night. I should hate to think that any poor man ever stood at 
this church door and said that; but I should hate still worse to think that 
there are not a great many poor men in this city, whose hearts and souls are 
with us, but whose bodies are not, only because they cannot afford to pay the 
price of admission. Of all the good things said at the Conference I can en- 
dorse none more heartily than those said in favor of free churches. Let us be 
content with what wc have now, but let us not be satisfied. Let us at least 
cherish the hope that one of these days we too shall have a free working 
CHURCH, There msty be almost insuperable obstacles to overcome, among 
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them the difficulty of selling our present edifice. But let us not for one min- 
ute take our eyes from the goal. I for one pledge myself never to be satisfied 
ami] it is attained. And may the day of its attainment not be very far 
away ! 

Every sensible working church ought to have connected with it a free 
reading room, with other rooms for conversation and amusement. Only by 
giving the young people of our cities proper enjoyment shall we save them 
from wreaking their God-given instincts on unworthy objects. In the absence 
of any of these attractions from our Church, I rejoice that the Liberal Chris- 
tian Union of this city has at least one of them — a free reading room. An 
appeal will shortly be made to you in behalf of this useful instrument of social 
culture, and I trust that your response will be most gctierous. Do not say 
that you cannot afford to give anything. You cannot afford to miss so grand 
an opportunity for doing work that God will smile upon. 

The subject of theatre preaching received a great deal of attention from the 
Conference, and the general sense of the body was evidently in favor of that 
method of operating on the public mind. For myself I accept it as a provis- 
ional arrangement, but as nothing more. It is a confession that our churches 
are not upon the right basis, pecuniary or moral. We are told that the ten- 
dency of the times is to Ritualism. If these great meetings of the people 
mean anything they mean that just the opposite is true ; that our churches are 
all of them, not merely the ritualistic, but all of them, too ecclesiastical — too 
churchy ; that if men can go to church without seeming to do so, they are 
ready ; that they like public preaching, but do not like public worship, or, 
rather, like the worship of ideas better than the worship of lawn sleeves and 
genuflections. When instead of our present exclusive churches we have 
buildings free to all, supported by the generosity of all who can afford any 
things and when, instead of priests, with or without the chasuble, we have 
preachers pure and simple, we shall not need to hire a theatre to soothe the 
well-founded prejudices of the people. Happy that people who can make 
their church beautiful with all the wonderful devices of the architect and 
painter, and then offer it as a free gift to the community ! But better, it seems 
to me, a free barn for the many than a cathedral for the few. 

In Mr. Dall's account of the India Mission I did not find myself sufficiently 
interested to promise it your aid. Against the establishment of a denomina- 
tional magazine I voted for so many reasons that I will not specify them. All 
true science and all good literature are already at work for the Church of the 
Future, and if any able man among us has a good word to say, he can say it 
through established channels much better than he can say it in a denomina- 
tional magazine, and much more influentially. One good word in the Atlantic 
is worth ten in a denominational organ. 

That the right hand of fellowship should be held out as it was to the 
African Methodists, seemed exceedingly fit and beautiful. Another excellent 
suggestion was that congregations who can afford to let their ministers go off* 
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on missionary tours should do so. There will then be no troublesome sus- 
picions that they are sending food to others at which they would themselves 
decidedly reluct. 

I now come to speak of the general attitude and spirit of the Convention. 
If the sermon of Dr. Bellows had been, as doubtless he hoped to make it, the 
key-note of that attitude and spirit, I should stand here with a very sad and 
painful story. But the real key-note was more as if James Martincau, whom 
we hoped to have with us, had been there to strike it. And yet we cannot 
be too glad that Martincau was not there ; for had he been, and everything 
else had been just as it was, he would have been so grossly insulted by the 
remarks of certain individuals on Thursday morning that his opinion of 
America would probably have suffered a considerable shock. And yet again, 
perhaps, had he been with us some things that were said would have been left 
unsaid, for I have noticed that my conservative friends are not troubled oy the 
radicalism of Martincau, only by radicalism here in America. Men on this 
side of the water who believe almost exactly what Martineau believes upon 
the other side, are called enemies of Christianity ; but Mr. Martineau is never 
spoken of so disrespectfully. 

The last public utterance of Dr. Bellows previous to the Conference had 
been so broad, he had declared himself so unmistakably in favor of the widest 
liberty, that persons with bad memories fondly expected to find him still 
firmly rooted in that noble attitude. But when did Dr. Bellows ever hold to 
the same opinion for three or four months running? After the first shock, 
therefore, it seemed the most natural thing in the world that he had forgotten 
all about his last pronunciamcnto, and was sailing on an entirely different tack. 
It was time, he thought, to make Unitarianism a sect. He would keep open 
doors, but every man that entered he would have seized, his head shaved, his 
cars cropped, a uniform put on him, and his limbs stretched on a denomina- 
tional Procrustes* bed, there to be lengthened out or shortened in to the re- 
quired denominational limit. " Let us have a rigid, well-defined ecclcsias- 
ticism, a creed, a theological slop-shop, where young men can provide 
themselves with ready-made sectarian uniforms." Such was the bearing of 
his eloquent discourse. Do you wonder that the Conference did not choose 
to follow him on such a downward, backward, God-forsaken, man-forsaking 
way ? 

The general temper of the Conference was every way an improvement on 
the two previous Conferences, and rebuked the temper of the introductory 
discourse as it deserved. It was truly encouraging to look over the Conference 
and see what light had risen within two years on many of its members; how 
much more generally and fully the great principle of liberty was apprehended 
than at Syracuse. The test of all this came on Thursday morning in the form 
of a proposed amendment to the constitution, which was debated for several 
hours, and which was withdrawn at the last moment, when it might just as 
well have been carried. This amendment was as follows : 
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Art. IX. — To secure the largest unity of the Spirit and the widest practi- 
cal co-operation, it is hereby declared that all expressions in this Preamble 
and Constitution are expressions only of the majority of the Conference, com- 
mitting in no degree those who object to them, and depending wholly for 
their effect upon the consent they command on their own merits from the 
Churches here represented or belonging within the circle of our fellowship ; 
and that we heartily welcome to that fellowship all who desire to work with 
us in advancing the kingdom of God. 

With the exception of the last sentence it was substantially the same as a 
resolve that passed the Convention in New York three years ago. That 
resolve was an agreement that there should be no creed put to the lips ot any 
man or church. But no sooner was the constitution framed and accepted than 
it was loudly heralded that the Conference had placed itself unequivocally on 
the side of the authoritative Christ. Hence the attempt at Syracuse to change 
the Preamble and first part of the Constitution, an attempt which only suc- 
^ ceeded in relieving us from the purely sectarian strait-jacket into which we 
put ourselves in New York by inserting the words "and other Christian" after 
the word " Unitarian" in the first article of the constitution, thereby making 
ourselves a conference of " Unitarian and other Christian churches." This 
was a decided gain. It broke down the wall of partition built up at the origi- 
nal convention in New York. But still the question remained, was the Pre- 
amble a creed, and wherever the word Christian was used was that also a 
creed ? The more conservative — or rather I should say the more illiberal — 
members of the Syracuse Conference said Yes, and said that if we radicals 
were honest men we should clear out and leave them to themselves. And if 
there hadn't been anybody to leave but these we should have done so in a 
hurry. But besides these men there was the great body of liberal conserva- 
tives who assured us that they did not consider any expression in Preamble 
or Constitution as a creed, and that they thought we might remain with per- 
fect honesty. Somewhat in doubt we did as these advised, only resolved to 
win the battle at some future day which that day had been lost. And last 
Thursday morning we did it securely and triumphantly. There was great 
need, for, as from New York, so also from Syracuse, the devotees of the 
authoritative, supernatural Christ went home and proclaimed from their 
pulpits that the Conference had again committed itself to their dogma, and 
that radicalism must put its neck into the yoke or go. They cannot say 
so now without departing from the truth. By an immense majority the Con- 
ference has decided that no expression in the Preamble or Constitution com- 
mits any person who does not agree with it ; that even the word Christian 
has no fixed meaning ; but that any Church which chooses to call itself by 
that name has as good a right in the Conference: as if it came reciting the 
apostle's creed. 

Do you ask, " Why then are you not entirely satisfied ? " For I certainly am 
not. Because, for the amendment that we hoped to carry, we allowed to be 
substituted another that was exactly the same with this exception : it omitted 
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to say, '* and we heartily welcome to our fellowship all who desire to work 
with us in advancing the kingdom of God." Thus we should have indicated 
our faith in the purely spiritual significance of Christianity, and made its 
meaning so large that no earnest soul could possibly have felt tliat we were 
excluding him. Thus we should have said : ** We will be judges whether you 
are Christian or not, but our test shall be spiritual, not dogmatic, and if you 
desire to work with us in advancing the kingdom of God, if you desire to 
spend your life in blessing on your fellow-men, we will insist upon it that you 
are a Christian whether you allow it or not." For we were all carrying in 
our hearts one man. Abbot of Dover, who, as you all know, insists that he is 
not a Christian, and we felt that if we could not make our doorways wide and 
high enough for him we should win the battle only in part. For whatever 
he might choose to call himself, we knew that in the highest sense in which 
the word Christian can be used, there was not in that whole conference a 
more Christian man than he. The word Christian has three great leadings 
significations. 

1. It means the system of dogmas concerning Jesus popularly received as true by 
the majority of so-called Christian Churches. In this sense Mr. Abbot is not a 
Christian; neither am I. There is not, in this sense, a Christian in this 
congregation. And when Mr. Abbot insists that he is not a Christian this 
is all he means to say. But 

2. Christianity means a great river of influence running across human history 
on which all the inhabitants of Christendom have been upborne. In this sense 
Mr. Abbot is surely a Christian, and it is a much higher sense than that of 
which we have just spoken. But there are many who have never sailed 
upon this stream — ^Jews and Mahometans, and disciples of Confucius and 
Cakya Mouni — who are, nevertheless, much better, purer, holier men than 
many who are Christians by dogmatic leaning or historic right. Therefore 
we rejoice that 

3. Christianity means that love to God and man which Jesus of Naxareth so 
gloriously taught and so divinely illustrated. In this sense Francis Abbot may 
not say he is a Christian. It would not, perhaps, be quite modest for him to 
do so. But we will say it for him, and say that we will never rest until the 
conference is open to the coming of his stainless feet. Is it not too absurd to 
think of, that we are now in a position to admit the emissaries of that enemy 
of all freedom, truth and progress, the Roman Catholic Church (and I would 
not have it otherwise,) and are not in a position to admit this strong man- 
child of our own loins, this lover of all truth and seeker for all good ? 

Do you fear that possibly it might not do to make our fellowship as broad 
and free as this. Friends, between this and Romanism lies our choice. 
Principles never stop half-way. A creed is a creed though it is contained in 
one sentence or one word. And any creed accepted as a finality is a sin 
against the ever-lasting, ever growing truth. And for myself, though you 
could make si statement that would not vary by a hair's breadth from my own 
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belief concerning God and Jesus, and all the great facts and relations that are 
the staple of the world's most deep reflection, — though it should express my 
own belief better than I could express it myself; so that, reading it, I should 
exclaim : " There ! I never could exactly state myself, but you have done,it ; " 
if you could do all this, and should do it, and then ask me to sign this state- 
ment as a creed, I would no more do it than I would sign the Nicene creed, 
the Westminster catechism, and the contents of the Koran rolled into one. 
Of the perfect law of liberty it is most true that he that sins against its least 
particular has offended in all. ** Falsus in uno, falsus hi omnibus^ 

Nor need we fear, when we have once apprehended this principle, to 
accept it as the ruling principle of our lives. There were men in the con- 
ference who talked as if this principle of perfect intellectual freedom might 
leave us open to the approaches of unworthy men. They need not worry. 
Great principles do not attract little men. Believers in authoritative men and 
books and institutions would nowhere feel so out of place as in a company of 
liberal-minded reasonable men and women. When a man has really appre- 
hended the principle of religious freedom he has so evidently set his face 
toward the eternal city that we need not be afraid to travel in his company. 
As for bad men, when did these ever choose to come into the society of 
earnest, loving and obedient souls ? / wish that they would come. They 
would become infected with goodness and die of it, — die to impurity and 
falsehood, and live to righteousness and truth. 

** A bad man,' like a leaky tub, 

May waste his helps to right ; 
But largely pour thy generous gifts, 

Honv toon a crack soaks tigAt.^^ 

No, we need not fear that the principle of religious liberty will draw after 
it unworthy men. The load-stone draws not wood and brass and dirt, but 
iron and steel ; and so this moral load-stone draws not men of wood or brass 
or dirt, but men of iron and steel ; aye, men of gold and pearl, — men whose 
life-blood is as ruddy as the garnet's glow, — men whose rectitude is brighter 
than the diamond's spotless gleam — the mystery of whose godliness is as tender 
and as beautiful as are the permeating fires that slumber in the opal's hidden 
veins. 

Long ago it was written : " In Christ there is neither Jew nor Gentile, 
male nor female, bond nor free." There comes a day in which it shall be 
written : '• In religion, in humanity, in love, in God, there is neither (in the 
dogmatic sense) Christian nor unchristian, black nor white, male nor female, 
but a new creature, a divine life, all things that are tender, all things that are 
gentle, pure and high." Not that it makes no difference what a man believes. It 
makes a great deal, though it does not make so much difference as the 
churches generally teach. The difference in amount of faith and love is the 
real difference between man and man. And not only this, but this also : it is 
not the opinion which a man swallows with shut eyes that profits him, nor 
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that which is poured down his throat like medicine, but that which he accepts 
consciously and joyfully because it approves itself to him as true. Free thought 
and true thought arc almost synonymous terms. To-day, theology is the 
falsest of the sciences because it has always been tne least free. But already 
on the hill-tops I see the first forewarnings of a happier, holier time. 

** The day of the Lord is at hand, at hand ! 

Its storms roll up the sky : 
A nation sleeps starving on heaps of gold ; 

All dreamers toss and sigh; 
The night is darkest before the dawn — 
When the pain is sorest the child is born, 

And the Day of the Lord is at hand. 

*' Gather you, gather you, angels of God, 

Freedom and Mercy and Truth ; 
Come, for the earth is grown coward and old — 

Come down and renew us her youth. 
Wisdom, Self-sacriAce, Daring and Love, 
Haste to the battle-field, stoop from above. 

To the Day of the Lord at hand. 

** Gather you, gather you, hounds ot hell — 

Famine and Plague and War; 
Idleness, Bigotry, Cant and Misrule, 

Gather and fall in the snare ! 
Hirelings and Mammonites, Pedants and Knaves, 
Crawl to the battle-field — sneak to your graves. 

In the Day of the Lord at hand. 

** Who would sit down and sigh for a lost age of gold. 

While the Lord of all ages is here ? 
True hearts will leap up at the trumpet of God, 

And those who can suffer can dare. 
Each old age of gold was an iron age too. 
And the meekest of saints may find stern work to do. 

In the Day of the Lord at hand." 
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THE FOUR GOSPELS. 

Article XIX, The Marvellous Narratives. 
(III. — Objections to the MytbUai Interpretation,) 

HAVING in previous articles stated and answered several arguments 
against the application of the idea of the myth to the Gospel miracles, — 
chiefly the argument that the myth making epoch had long past among the 
Jews — we proceed in the present article to finish the subject of the objections 
to the mythical interpretation. 

It has been argued with great force, by some scholars, that the mythical 
interpretation of the Gospel miracles is refuted by the insufficiency of the 
time allowed for their formation and development as myths. The thirty or 
forty years between the death of Jesus and the composition of the Synoptic 
Gospels, in their present form, is altogether too short a time, it is contended, 
to account for the appearance and growth of so large a body of myths and 
of a mythical history so well connected ; and as a consideration tending to 
strengthen this argument, we should bear in mind the existence oi written ac- 
counts of Jesus and his works, before the composition of our present Gospels 
(v. Lc, i, 1-4: also. Art IV., FRfEND, May, 1866). We are anxious to 
allow all the force that it deserves to this argument, and to confess that it 
certainly is entitled to candid consideration. Yet we think that the argument 
is valid only against the unwarranted exaggeratioit of the mythical theory, 
with which Strauss is justly chargeable ; it certainly is of much less force, 
or even altogether valueless, if urged against the existence of mythical or 
legendary fragments in the Gospels. We suppose that very few would sub- 
scribe to the thorough going resolution of the Gospel history into myths, 
which distinguishes Strauss. Indeed, the manner and extent of application 
of the mythical hypothesis, advocated by that great scholar, is all that is 
distinctively his own ; for he produces many authorities who have admitted 
the myth within narrow limits before him. But while it is to be admitted that 

• 

Strauss acts frequently the part of a determined theorizer, rather than of an 
impartial critic, it would be equally extreme to deny all value to the immense 
array of critical arguments which he brings to the substantiation of his views; 
and that the use made by Strauss of the Old Testament stories and prophecies, 
to neutralize the objection founded on the brief period allowed for the pro- 
duction of the Gospel myths, has some value and importance, and to some 
extent enjoys the assent of other scholars, is as certain as that it is pushed 
by Strauss himself to an unwarrantable extreme. Strauss contends that the short 
time during which the myths must have been formed, is really an element of 
little or no consequence, because they did not have to be created or evolved 
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anew and independently, but were drawn directly from the books of the Old 
Testament, which furnished abundance of incidents to be imitated, and 
plenty of expectations and prophecies concerning the Messiah which were 
simply and easily applied to Jesus, and appear as the fabulous element of the 
Gospels. This argument, we repeat, however much overdrawn by Strauss, 
must be admitted to be a reflection of fact, and, in a general way also, what- 
ever difficulty there may be in specific applications, to be a consideration of force 
and importance. At least it may be said that the existence of the sacred Old 
Testament stories could not but furnish unconscious models, and present an 
easy beaten track to the people again excited to mythopoeic activity ; and 
that the vivid Messianic expectations of the day, and the burning words of 
the old prophets which received a Messianic interpretation, could not but 
furnish a ready type of fable to be applied to Jesus by his followers who 
believed in him as the Messiah ; and we think that the Gospels actually 
exhibit traits derived from these sources. But while we arc disposed to lay 
some stress on this fact, the truth is (and on this point we rest our answer 
to the objection in question,) that the element of time is really an clement 
of the least possible importance in all questions connected with myths. So 
true is this, that it may almost be said that the evolution of very considerable 
bodies of myths is in no degree a matter of time, but exclusively a matter 
of condition. Let the proper popular state, the mental and moral condition, be 
realized, and time is unimportant, unheeded, unfelt, or felt only in the 
limitations of transmission by conversation and speech. Mind is as inde- 
pendent of time in this exercise as in any other. A mythical narrative and 
series of narratives will flash almost instantaneously into existence. History 
is full of illustrations of this truth. Such for example are the miracles of 
St. Stephen, just referred to ; such also are the miracles related in profusion 
of every mediaeval saint, immediately after his death, and even during his 
own life-time, forming an extended collection of myths, which were no less 
contemporaneously produced, than implicitly believed. Renan remarks, that 
"among the Arabs, Napoleon has already a fabulous legend fully developed;" 
and that he knows *' of no myths more distinctly marked than those which 
still break out every day among certain tribes in the South of Africa, under 
the influence of Christian preaching," (Relig. Hist, and Crit., p. 200). 
Upon this point, we repeat, founded in the essential nature of the myth, 
and illustrated by many familiar historical examples, we are content to rest 
our argument against the objection proceeding from the brief time between 
the death of Jesus and the composition of the Gospels ; while it is also not 
to be forgotten that it is natural that the people should reproduce and use 
many times over its own peculiar legends and special type of myth ; that 
accordingly the Old Testameut stories and Messianic ideas would tend 
naturally to facilitate and accelerate the evolution of a fresh body of kindred 
fables; and that the Gospels bear obvious traces of the actual operation 
of such an influence. 
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Another argument against the mythical interpretation of the Gospel 
miracles is founded on an assumed necessary connection between ** genuine- 
ness*^ and " autbenticiiy,** The genuineness of a writing is the fact of its 
actual composition, or at least supervision, by the author whose name it bears, 
and whose work \t pretends to be; authenticity means truthfulness of narrative 
or statement. For example, the question of the genuineness of the Fourth 
Gospel is the question as to whether John really wrote it or not ; the 
question of its authenticity, is the question as to whether its narratives and 
statements of fact are true or not, and whether true in detail or only true 
substantially. 

Now, it has been argued, that genuineness and authenticity can be only 
artificially seperated. If genuine, the Gospels are authentic, it is said — and 
if authentic, they arc genuine, (Norton, Inter. Evidences, p. 10). The 
relation between genuineness and authenticity is indeed an important thing 
to settle, and one wonders at the carelessness of the above statement. It is 
plain that the genuineness of a writing may be a most important element in 
estimating its authenticity, for it touches directly the author's value as a 
witness: but it is no less plain that the authenticity (truthfulness) of a 
writing, settles nothing with regard to its authorship. It may be rightly or 
wrongly ascribed to any individual, and its truth remain just the same. 
Indeed, the author of the work above referred to, flatly contradicts himself 
on this point, on page 98 of the same work. *' If we prove the genuine- 
ness of the Gospels [he says,] we prove the truth of Christianity ; but on 
the other hand, to disprove the genuineness of the Gospels (were that 
possible), would not be to advance a step toward disproving its truth." 
It appears from the next page, that by " truth of Christianity," the author 
means " its miraculous origin." But if, as he said previously, authenticity 
proves genuineness, then that which is not genuine cannot be authentic, for it 
would thereby be proved to be genuine. But what of the former propo- 
sition, that genuineness proves authenticity ? Can this be admitted with- 
out reserve ? It is so admitted by Strauss. " We have seen [he says] that 
in reference to the early history of the Old Testament, the mythical view 
could be embraced by those only who doubted the composition of these 
scriptures by eye-witnesses or contemporary writei^. This was equally 
the case with reference to the New." Again, — ** It would most unques- 
tionably be an argument of decisive weight in favor of the credibility of the 
Biblical history, could it indeed be shown that it was written by eye- 
witnesses, or even by persons nearly contemporaneous with the events 
narrated." 

But this admission is to my mind hasty and untenable. Genuineness can 
prove perfect authenticity only if human nature be infallible. Cannot an 
eye-witness or contemporaneous writer make mistakes ? May he not forget 
in the lapse of time? Is he necessarily and in all ages critical? Is it im- 
possible that he should believe current reports, and record them with sincere 
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conviction, especially if his own memory fail? And with reference to 
the Gospels, is not thirty or forty years time enough for any memory to 
lapse from perfect correctness, and for any man to be insensibly influenced 
by the pervading spirit and current faith of the age, and to adopt into his 
own belief what all the world implicitly trusts? Doubtless genuineness is 
of weight ; it may be of very great weight ; but it is not final. If Matthew 
wrote the gospel that goes under his name, it is certainly more valuable than 
if composed by some person unknown, who, perhaps, never saw the 
Master. The proof of its genuineness at once elevates it to the rank of 
testimony proceeding from one in general an eye-witness. But testimony has 
been shown to be only one form of probability, and other considerations 
may set it aside. Take the case of the wonders related of the relics of St. 
Stephen. According to Gibbon, St. Augustine in his work, De Civitate Dei, 
solemnly enumerates and attests more than seventy miracles performed by 
St. Stephen's relics, three of which were resurrections from the dead, per- 
formed ** in the space of two years, and within the limits of his own 
diocese.** Augustine's honesty is unimpeached ; his understanding, un- 
doubted. It is scarcely credible that he should use these wonders, happening 
in his own ecclesiastical jurisdition, as proofs of the truth of Christianity, 
which he had dearly at heart, and yet give no time to the easy task of sub- 
stantiating them. Moreover, the De Civitate Dei, if of undoubted genuineness. 
Yet who believes these things on Augustine's testimony, though he be a 
present witness, and of unquestioned integrity and ability. 

If we understand that authenticity and genuineness are not necessarily con- 
nected, and are frequently not connected in fact, we arc in a position to 
judge and condemn another form of this same argument, which has been 
advanced with great earnestness and effect, viz., the plea that myths, con- 
fessedly not intentional fictions, could not have been produced or proclaimed 
by apostles (Norton, Inter. Evid., p. 34) ; and that if the apostles taught 
these myths, they must have been intentional deceivers (^Ibid, pp. 22-24). 
This assertion Norton afterwards flatly contradicts, to serve another purpose, 
when, in discussing the first two chapters of Matthew, and arguing that no 
case can be made out against the general authenticity of the book by the 
** errors*^ of these ch^ters, even on the supposition of their genuineness, he 
says : — " It appears then on this supposition, that Matthew adopted and 
embodied in his Gospel a false narrative of circumstances connected *with the 
birth and infancy of our Lord. What follows from this? We had no 
reason before to suppose that he was well qualified as a historical critic, to 
decide on the truth or falsehood of a narrative. He was originally of a 
class looked upon by his countrymen as degraded, a Jewish Tax Gatherer 
in the service of the Roman Government. With his Gospel before us, we 
cannot suppose him to have had any literary culture; and we have no authentic 
account of his having in any way distinguished himself, except by its com- 
position, after becoming an apostle. He had no personal knowledge coo- 
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cerning the supposed events narrated in the first two chapters, and was 
writing about sixty years after their occurrence. Under these circumstances, 
he adopted an erroneous narrative of those events. * * * The narrative 
must have been reported and believed previously to his incorporating it in his 
GospeK But if it was believed by others, what is there in the fact that it 
was believed by Matthew, which may change in any considerable degree our 
opinion of him as a writer." In this passage, Norton finds something quite 
different from intentional deception the proper inference from an untrue story 
in an Evangelist ; and it is plain that, mutatis mutandis, the above will serve 
to explain the possible acceptation by an evangelist, in good faith, of other 
stories currently " reported and believed,^* since, if believed by others, what 
is there in the fact that they were believed by Evangelists, which can be 
matter of surprise or perplexity, or destroy their general fidelity to the 
character and natural acts of Jesus. The idea of the myth as the natural 
expressive outgrowth from the popular heart, traceable to no narrow locality, 
much less confined to any, Norton has failed to understand. Consequently he 
dwells upon the necessity of publicly teaching these stories, in order to win 
credence for them (Inter. Evidences, p. 32) ; insists that the Gentiles must be 
supposed to have received the Gospels and Christianity " not from the main body 
of the Jewish Christians, but from those few mistaken men among them," who 
propogated fabulous stories (p. 40), the ignorant and fanatical portion of 
Christ's disciples (p. 42) ; contends that no fabrication, whether intentional 
or otherwise, would be left so incomplete ; and finally, argues that the 
Gospels are so fragmentary, as to suppose, for their complete understanding, 
a general knowledge of the main facts of the time, which facts, we learn 
from other sources, were, or must, or might have been existing (pp. 192- 
200, pp. 241 Se^,), a correspondence which he thinks impossible to fiction, 
and therefore stamping the seal of fact on the Gospel narratives. This 
argument plainly proceeds on the assumption that it is maintained that the 
Gospels were intentional fictions. Even then it would be deprived of much 
force by the writers being at any rate contemporary with the general state 
of society supposed in their fiction, and no reason appears why they should 
relate a tale laid in their own times, in a manner inconsistent with their 
own times. It is the reproducing of the air and rapnners of long anterior 
times which is the work of genius. Witness the novels of Sir Walter Scott. 
The case is still stronger on the mythical hypothesis ; tales springing from 
the people will not be found inconsistent with, but in all respects according 
with, the circumstances of the people. They are often only these very 
circumstances in the dress of poetical narrative. '* History [says Dean 
Milman] to be true, must condescend to speak the language of legend ; the 
belief of the times is part of the record of the times; and though there may 
occur what may baffle its more calm and searching philosophy, it must not 
disdain that which was the primal, almost universal, motive of human life" 
(Essays and Reviews, p. ill, Eng. Ed.) ; again, speaking of the mythical 
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religion of the middle ages, he says, " II could not but grow up out of the 
kindled imagination and religious faith of Christendom ; and such religion 
the historian who should presume to condemn as a vast plan of fraud, or a 
philosopher who should venture to disdain as a fabric of folly, only deserving 
to be forgotten, would be equally unjust, equally blind to its real uses, 
assuredly ignorant of its importance and its uses in the history of man." 
(Lat. Christianity). 

The last argument against the mythical interpretation, which we shall 
notice, is one founded on the character of Jesus, — an argument which is 
entitled certainly to no inconsiderable weight in favor of the substantial 
authenticity of the Gospel record, but which not only has no power to sub- 
stantiate the miracles but actually defeats and refutes itself when so applied. 
Great stress has been laid upon the character of Jesus, as a grand con- 
ception to be accounted for if the Gospels be not true ; a character of ex- 
quisite moral purity ; of great and assured pretensions, yet of lowly estate 
and poor extraction ; using no arts or promises to allure disciples ; on the 
contrary, warning them of hardship and persecution, and the bitter cross. 
We presume few of us could find this stated too strongly for us anywhere. 
'* It would take a Jesus to forge a Jesus," said Theodore Parker. The pen 
that lingers lovingly over his moral and spiritual exaltation, becomes 
instantly lovely to us. A recent critic pronounces the devotion of Mr. 
Furness, to the study of that character, " one of the most touching things 
in literature." We agree, nay we hasten to assert, that nothing but 
the reality of Jesus and his character, is adequate to account for the 
existence of the conception in the midst of the pagan world. Jesus is 
not now a mere name ; the word stands for the sublime character we 
find in the Gospels; and Jesus lived. But when it is added, that if he 
called his disciples to such hardships, it is difficult to imagine how he 
could gain converts, except by the " most satisfactory evidence" of his 
"divine mission and authority," (Norton, Inter. Evid., p. 272), we take 
refuge in the very magnitude of character on which the argument rests. 
That character needed no credentials ; it was its own attestation ; miracles 
could add as little to its subduing charm as to its moral worth. The men 
who could leave " fa^r and mother" for his sake and follow him, bearing a 
cross, we cannot imagine sitting in cold judgment upon the evidential value 
of wonders and signs. In that mysterious presence, they encountered almost 
naked soul, — through its serene purity, free as a released spirit while yet the 
flesh hung round it. Men who sought that presence, went out again into a 
changed world, as different to the outward, as their quickened souls to the 
inward, sense. They were oppressed by a wonder and admiration wh'ch 
they could neither contain nor express ; and the world, which never fails to 
meet our mood, took on at once the dress of the marvellous, and gave back 
wondrous fact to wondering soul. To explain the effect of Jesus upon the 
world, we need only himself; nor shall we reluct if we find that the miracles 
are apart 0/ that effect, and divide not witVi Yarn xYit ^ox^ o^ xV<t c%m^^. 
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With this we finish our discussion of the objections to the mythical in- 
terpretation as applied to the Gospels. The limits of this article forbid any 
recapitulation of the arguments which we have stated and answered in several 
articles, and we must bid farewell to the subject. In the next article we 
shall discuss critically some of the most prominent miraculous stories of the 
Gospels. 



THE CASE OF JOHN J, MERRITT. 

THE case of John J. Merritt, who was disowned by the Monthly Meeting 
of New York, on the charge of his having declined to take the advice 
which had been given him, to discontinue his public communications, 
was brought to the Quarterly Meeting of Westbury, on his appeal, and 
at the meeting in the 7th month last, resulted, as already announced by us, 
in the confirmation of the judgment of the Monthly Meeting. It furnishes 
so many interesting exhibitions of the method of conducting judicial pro- 
ceedings, and the church government which is sometimes resorted to in the 
Society of Friends, that we have deemed it best to present it — as a lucid ex- 
position of what with them is usually wrapped in secrecy, — almost restrict- 
ing ourselves to the official documents and correspondence in connection 
with the proceedings in reference thereto. 

An injunction to silence, had for some time been resting on John J. 
Merritt, when he received the note, of which the following is a copy : 

New York, 7 mo., 2d, 1867. 
John J. Merritt, 

Dear Friend, — It was the judgment of the preparative Meeting of Ministers and Elders, 
held this day, that thy case be presented to the Monthly Meeting, to-morrow, that further 
care may be taken by it on account of thy communications in our meetings ; and as clerk 
of the above meeting, I was requested to give thee this information. 

Respectfully, ROBERT R. WILLBTS. 

The next document, in the order of time, is the following minute of the 
Monthly Meeting : 

At the Monthly Meeting oi New York, held 7 mo., 2nd, 1867, the following commu- 
nication was received from the preparative Meeting of the Ministers and Elders : 
To the Monthly Meeting of New York: 

At the Preparative Meeting of Ministers and Elders, held in New York, 7 mo., 3rd, 1867. 

The committee in the case of John J. Merritt, reported, they had earnestly advised him* 
to discontinue his public communications in our meetings, which, as they believed, very much 
disturbed them, but that he declined to take their advice. 



* See Till Fri£!VI>, Vol. II, No. 4, page 127, for a full report of the above interview, at which this 
advice waa given. 
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After ctrefully considering the subject, it was the united judgment of this meeting, that 
his case be forwarded to the Monthly Meeting, that f'uither care may be taken therein. 

ROBERT R. WILLETS, Clerk. 

William H. Macy, George Hallock, and Jacob Capron, were appointed to viiit him on the 
account. 

In ihc latter part of 7th month, J. J. M., having been out of town at its 

date, received a note, of which the following is a copy : 

New York, 7 mo., 22d, 1867. 

Esteemed Friend, — At our last Monthly Meeting, George Hallock, Jacob Capron, and 
myself, were appointed a committee to bee thee relative to a complaint that *' thee had been 
earnestly advised to discontins thy public communications in our meetings, which, it was 
believed, very much disturbed them." I have called twice at No. 131 William Street, but 
have not been able to meet thee ; the present is to ask if thou wilt meet the committee, at 
my house. No. 40 East 2 1 st Street, at half-past 7, any evening this week, except on fifth day 
next Thy friend, 

To John J. Mmritt. WM. H. MACY. 

The time indicated in this note having elapsed before it could be answered, 
it was replied to as follows : 

ESTXKMKU FftlKNOS, 

Wm. H. Macy, ani associates, of the Monthly Meecing*s Committee : 

Gents. — I wish it to be distinctly understood by you, that 1 shall endeavor at all times to 

make it convenient to arrange an interview, at one day^s notice, at my house, in reference to 

the matter of your appointment, if you should deem such interview necessary or desirable. 

1 am, with much respect, Yours, &c., 

7 mo., 30th, 1867. JOHN J. MERRITT. 

The response to this was as follows : 

Esteemed Friend — Thine of ye&terda)*s date is at hand, from which I notice that thee 
will endeavor to make it convenient to arrange an interview with the committee of the 
Monthly Meeting, at one day's notice; that committee proposes calling at thy house in 
reference to the matter of their appointment, to morrow, at 6 p. m. 

If that time does not suit thy convenience, please inform me, this afternoon, and name 

the time that will suit, that I may inform my associates. 

Thine truly, WM. H. MACY. 

To John J. MxiitiTT, 131 William Street. 

The proposed interview was had, and a fuil report of it is to be found 
in The Friend, vol. II, No. 8, page 247. 

The next step was the following minute: 

At tho Monthly Meeting or New York, held 8 mo., 7th, 1867, the committee appointed 
to visit John J. Merritt, informed that they had given attention to the subject, but were not 
prepared to report at this time They were continued. 

Then follows this minute: 

At the Monthly Meeting of New York held 9 mo., 4th, 1867, the committee appointed to 
visit John J. Merritt informed that they had given further attention to the subject, but are 
not prepared to leport at this time. They were continued. 

Next in order was the following note from W. H. Macy, and the answer 
of John J. Merritt. 

New York, 9 mo., 13th, 1867. 
Esteemed Friend, — The committee of the Monthly Meeting have desired me to request 
thee to meet them at such time as may suit thy convenience some evening within a week 
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from this dace. As George Hallock has met with an accident and is not able to leave bis 
home, he wishes that the interview may take place at his house. 
I am instructed to say that the committee wish this interview to be with thyself alone. 

To JoHH J. MittiTT. Thine truly, WM. H. MACY, 17 Wall st. 

New York, 9 mo., 14th, 1867. 
Esteemed Friends Macy, Capron tc Hallock : 

In reply to W. H. Macy*s note of yesterday on your behalf, I may say that we have had an 
interview in which 1 listened to you until you announced that after saying what you had you 
should feel clear of the case. The interview closed satisfactorily to me also, and regarding it 
as a final one I accepted of your advice, and have not since withdrawn or violated the pledge 
CO be guided by you which I then gave to you. My own feeling would be that so happy a 
conclusion ought not to be interfered with. 

If, however, you now feel that more is required of you, I am willing to meet you say at my 
house on 2d day evening, at 8 o'clock, or on as early a day thereafter as would be mutually 
convenient, deferring it, if you please, until George is able to attend. (If the accident to 
George was the result of any effort on his part to bring this case to a speedy close, I will waive 
this requirement and meet you at his house.) 

At our only interview, when invited to do so, you declined attempting to prove — what was 
denied by me — that I had committed the oftence charged. Under such circumstances — 
knowing that I had not done it — I have no desire to meet you again as a committee, and if 
an interview is had it will be because of your desire for one ^ and I cannot consent to the 
exclusion of my wife and other friends, who feel more interest in the matter than 1 do, with- 
out some sufficient reason being assigned therefor. The interview, if it takes place, will be 
for your gratification rather than mine, and if it were otherwise, it would seem that my pre- 
ference in reference to the method of granting it should not be entirely disregarded by you. 
The ofFence charged, if committed, would be eminently a public one, and I desire no secrecy 
in our method of treating it, and / do not wish the interview to be with myself alone. 

Respectfully yours, JOHN J. MERRITT. 

No further communication passed between the committee as such, and John 
J. Merritt. One of them called at John's house, socially, as he said, and an 
allusion having been made to the last notes which had been interchanged by 
them, he was told by John J. Merritt that if an interview of the kind asked 
for by the committee were insisted upon, he, John J., would say nothing in it 
until he had first written out what he intended to say, and would then read 
that, as he wished to know and have a copy of every word which he might 
say before that committee, not being willing to trust them or himself in re- 
calling their conversation, if this should become necessary. 

It appears by the minutes of the Monthly Meeting, that the labors of the 
committee were here brought to a close by the report hereto annexed. It 
must have been based upon the interview described in volume II, number 8, 
commencing upon page 247 of The Friend, and on the correspondence we 
have already inserted; and we next give this report, and J.J. M.'s running 
comments upon it, these consisting mostly of extracts from what must have 
been the basis of the report. We do it in double columns — the report on the 
left hand, the comments on the right. 
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At the Monthly Meeting of New York, held 
lo mo., 2d, 1867, the committee appointed 
to visit John J. Merritt reported in writing 
as follows : 

To the Monthly Meeting — 

Wc had an interview with John J. Merritt 
last month, and informed him of thr complaint 
made to the Monthly Meeting against him by 
the Preparative Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders. He denied the charge that the meet- 
ings were disturbed, and claimed that he never 
attended more orderly meetings than those 
which are said to have been disturbed by him. 

We told him that we had fully informed 
ourselves on that point, and had come to en- 
deavor to persuade him to discontinue his 
communications, as they were detrimental to 
our Society, and urged him to follow the ad- 
vice of friends, as a very large proportion of 
the meeting were dissatisfied with bis ad- 
dreuet. 



After much discussion, we did not discover 
any disposition to comply with the wishes of 
the committee and the meeting. 



The original of this statement must be here. 
One of the committee said : 

'* Since our appointment I have made con • 
siderable enquiry among those in the habit of 
attending our meetings, and I am well satis- 
fied thy communications are detrimental to 
the Society, and I should be glad if thee would 
take the advice of thy friends and discontinue 
them." 

Another said : ** I would say as an individ- 
ual, that I have not counted the votes, but I 
am satisfied that a large proportion of the 
meeting are dissatisfied with thy communica- 
tions ) and afterwards added, in reply to an 
enquiry, ** because they disapprove of thy sen- 
timents." The committee gave no further 
particulars, and withheld all proof of the cor- 
rectness of their conclusions, though John J. 
Merritt said to them : ** I think you are bound 
to point out on what occasion I have disturb- 
ed the meeting, and in what it is they are 
disturbed. It is one of the peculiarities of 
Friends that they have a free gospel ministry 
open to all ; ever}' member has a right to 
speak, and before he can be convicted of dis- 
turbing a meeting in which there is no exter- 
nal appearance of disturbance, which meeting 
receives his communications with as much 
solemnity and apparent acceptance as those of 
any other individual, you are bound to show 
in what their impropriety consists/' 

Having denied the truth of the charge, and 
called for its investigation, John J. Merritt 
said : " If the fact exists — if the meetings 
really are disturbed, I pledge myself that they 
shall not continue to be disturbed by me.** 
After further conversation, adding, ** and it 
would appear that the tirst thing for you to do 
is to satisfy me that there is truth in the 
charge.** 

** I am as anxious to do right as you, and 
if you can only show me that I am wrong. I 
should not require advice or the counsel of my 
friends to induce me to change my course. I 
have the right to speak in meeting if I believe 
it to be my duty to do so, at least until you 
make an effort to convince me that 1 am 
wrong.** Again adding, " 1 am disposed, if I 
can do it rightly, to adopt the advice of my 
friends, if the meeting will tell me in what I 
have offended.** 
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He concluded the interview with this re- 
mark: '*That he would be silent until he 
judged that the proper time had come for him 
to speak.** 



At this interview we found two persons 
present beside his wife. One of them wrote 
down the substance of what was said by the 
committee and John, which has since been 
published. 



Deeming this course objectionable and con- 
trary to the spirit and object of such visits to 
offenders, and unknown in the proceedings of 
our religious society, 

and believing that we had not gained any- 
thing, nor could we in another visit if all that 
passed between us was to be published to the 
world, 

we last week requested him to grant us an- 
other interview alone. 

In his reply, he reiterates that he has not 
committed the offence charged against him, 
and stated he has no desire to meet us again 
as a committee — that if another interview 
takes place (which he was willing should be 
at his house), he should not consent to the 
exeluihn of his wife and other friends who feel 
more interested in the matter than he does. 



This was said In reply to Wm. H. Macy*8 
answer to an enquiry by J. J. M., if he " was 
never to speak again ?*' Macy*s answer being 
in these words : *' Thee can judge as well as 
any man living, when the proper time comet 
for thee to speak.** J. J. M. responding there- 
to, *< I cheerfully accept of your advice. I 
shall be silent until I judge that the proper 
time has come for me to speak, and I believe 
that is all you require of me. I give you per- 
mission to report to the Monthly Meeting 
that I have adopted your advice. I am glad 
our interview has come to such a happy con- 
clusion. I shall be exceedingly careful to 
avoid any disturbance in future.** 

True; and the presence of these friends 
was not objected to by the committee or by 
John, who was really the proper party to ob- 
ject if they were to be excluded ; and what 
was written down and published as having 
been said on the occasion is admittedly correct 
and truthful.** 

John was not aware of what was silently 
passing in the minds of the committee, or 
that wiiting or publishing a truthful account 
of such visits was contrary to their spirit or to 
any justifiable object. 

John had promised all they asked of him, 
and had kept his promise. 



This was in these words : ** I am instructed to 
say that the committee wish this interview to 
be with thyself alone.** 



Therefore the committee feel that the way 
is closed for much further labor in the case 
by them. 

WM. H. MACY, 
GEORGE HALLOCK, 
JACOB CAPRON. 
Ne^o York, i)mo. 17, 1867. 



The committee, in their report, underscore 
the words not, exclusion and otAer friend\f 
though these were not underscored in the note 
of J. J. M., and have omitted in their pre- 
tended quotation of his language — ** tvithout 
some sufficient reason being assigned therefor ** — 
thus entirely changing its meaning. 

Had they reported truthful, they must have 
informed the meeting that further labor was 
uncalled for, through their having fully ob- 
tained the only alleged object of their ap- 
pointment. 



The Monthly Meeting's minutes proceed as follows : 

The Meeting feelingly entered upon the consideration of this subject. After careful de- 
liberation, it was was the judgment of the meeting that he be disowned. 

William H. Macy, George Hallock and Jacob Capron were appointed to give him that 
information, and inform him of his right to appeal. 

At the Monthly Meeting of New York, held nth mo., 6th, 1867, a com- 
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munication was presented from John J. Merrict, but was not read or noticed 
upon the minutes — the minute in his case being to this effect : 

The committee appointed to inform John J. Merritt of his disownment and right to appeal 
reported that the information had been given to him. 

A remonstrance against the action of the meeting in disowning John J. 
Mcrritt, signed by fifty- four members of Brooklyn Meeting, was read in this 
meeting, and then silently passed from without being placed upon minutes. 

The next minute in the case is to this effect. 

At the Monthly Meeting of New York, lieid 12th mo., 4th, 1867: — A communication 
received from John J. Mcrritt was read, from which it appears that it is his intention to appeal 
from the judgment of this meeting, in his case, to the Quarterly Meeting. Samuel Willets, 
William H. Macy, Robert R. Willets, Effingham Cock and George Hallock were appointed 
to attend that meeting, with a copy of the minutes of this meeting relative to the case, and to 
give any further information that may be desired. 

The communication above referred to is as follows : 
To THE Monthly Mketing or New Yokk : 

Dear Friends: — Since our last meeting I have received from the members of your late com- 
mittee in my case, a joint note, which goes to show that the matter announced in it as having 
been concluded by you, is not so entirely finished, but that further information from them to 
you is deemed to be necessary. I am glad that they accept this as being our position, and trust 
thai it will be recognized by you also. That you may fully understand it, I here insert as part 
of this communication, and that it may be included with the minutes of the case, the note 
referred to by me, together with my response to it. It is as follows : 

**JoHN J. Merritt: — At a Monthly Meeting, held loth mo., 2d, we were appointed a 
committee to inform thee that the meeting had decided to disown thee as a member of our 
religious Society, and to inform thee of thy right to appeal from its decision to the Quarterly 
Meeting. We now hand thee this notice because thee will not admit that William H. Macy 
informed thee of thy right to appeal when he gave thee notice as above, on the 22d of last 
month. We shall inform our next Monthly Meeting that we have given this duplicate notice 
to thee ) if thee desires to appeal, thee will please inform us, that we may inform the meeting. 

W. H. MACY, 
(Signed,) GEORGE HALLOCK, 

New York, II no., 16M, 1867. JACOB CAFRON." 

To which J. J. M. replied as follows : 

To Macy, Hallock ic Capron. 

Gentlemen: — Your note of 16th inst. was handed tome yesterday by George Hallock. 
In reply, I would say that the information you aim to give me, reached me in a less formal 
manner through others than yourselves, on the day named by you — 10 mo., 2d — and a 
repetition of the information, to be availing, should be othcial, which this of yours is not. I 
must say further that the reason stated by you for now handing it to me is not well founded — 
as I have not been asked to admit what you unauthorizedly say that I will not — and, without 
being asked, an admission of it would seem to be uncalled for, especially as it would be 
untruthful. If William H. Macy had really done as he says that he did, no admission of it 
from me would be needed by you. If he did not do it, you are no longer in a position to 
remedy the defect. He did not do it, or I should then have required a copy of the complaint 
against me — to furnish which, if required, the discipline designates as being part of the duty of 
such a committee as you then were, though from your statement of the object of your appoint- 
ment, it would seem to have been overlooked in this case. The remedy now is a very simple 
one, and is with the Monthly Meeting. Let it re-consider the case and correct any defects which 
through doing so may become apparent in the manner in which it has been conducted, and I 
doubt not but that it can be brought to a satisfactory conclusion. Your calling the notice you 
have now sent me a "duplicate notice," docs not make it such, and I think you will hardly 
persist in thus calling it when you recur to what you know to be the facts. After the infor- 
mjcwa received frutn the dcik, and also which you have given me of your being discharged 
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firom your appointment, through having finished your duty, unless you can show me that there 
has been a subsequent re-assembling of the meeting and a re-appointment of yourselves, I can 
bold no further communication with you as being a committee j and when you say that because 
yoo will inform the next Monthly Meeting that you have given this miscalled duplicate notice 
to me, you add, that if I desire to appeal, I will please inform you, that you may inform the 
meeting, I thmk you are assuming to instruct me in what does not belong to you. When you 
were the duly appointed organ of communication between the meeting and myself, you failed 
when requested to do it, so to present what I had furnished to you as Deing my appreciation of 
your labors as to make the meeting acquainted therewith and now that you have ceased to be 
such organ — though thanking you for your volunteered expression of willingness to oblige me 
— perhaps in the same way — I must decline troubling you in the matter. I believe the meet- 
ing has a duty to perform, and I shall not now interfere with its action otherwise than by an 
appeal directly to itself. As you are no longer a committee, and the information you say you 
will give to the next Monthly Meeting, can only be presented to it by you as coming from 
individuals and may be refused as being extra olTicial, 1 will relieve you from the unpleasant- 
neuof such a refusal by embodying this correspondence in the communication which 1 propose 
to make to our next Monthly Meeting, thus furnishing it with our joint statement and avoiding 
what would be otherwise an ex parte one, if yours should chance to be read and mine not. 

And I will say further that I have no desire to be technical beyond what is needful to 
maintain the right ; and going behind the practice of Friends, and looking to what is really 
right, I believe that every person under treatment should be furnished, if required by him, with 
a copy of every report concerning himself from eveiy committee m:ide to meetings from which 
such person is excluded. He should know the exact progress of his case, and the ground upon 
which he is being judged, and not be tried by a secret commissi.in, or a committee whose pro* 
ceedings are secret from himself. And feeling thus, I am willing to withdraw my objection to 
the sufficiency of your ncftice, and give you, for the purpose of this proceeding, an admission 
of the service as being a sufllcient one, if you will promptly place in my hands a verbatim 
copy of your report to the meeting of the loth month, 2d, which, as it has been represented 
to me is untruthful, and also of the verbal repoit to our la^t monthly meeting., and a copy of 
the complaint against me, all which are required by me. It is possible that your doing it would 
end all controversy in this matter, and at any rate, 1 pledge myself, on the receipt of these 
papers, to make my subsequent proceedings conform to the admission which is herein promised 
you. Yours, &c., 

Neuf York, II mo., 19, 1867. JOHN J. MERRITT. 

To the foregoing 1 have received no reply, and 1 therefore submit it to yourselves as 
promised by me. 

Shortly befote your last Monthly Meeting, the address which I now attach to this communi- 
cation — which accept as forming a part of it — was placed by my direction in the hands of 
your committee, as being the organ of communication between yuu and my^eif, with the under- 
standing that they would present it to you. Instead of doing this, I learn that it was placed 
by one of them upon the clerk*s table without any notice to the meeting of its having reached 
it through its own committee, and, therefore, leaving the meeting to infer that I was ignoring 
the existence of any committee in my case, and improperly attempting to force a communi- 
cation upon it thiough a channel which at that time would have been illegitimate. Perhaps 
it was through this apparent informality in its presentation that it was not read. 

I am now informed by that committee that they have been discharged. 

I can now, without disrespect to them and in accordance with the order of the Society and 
in compliance with its discipline, communicate directly with yourselves, and as I fmd that 
William H. Macy, one of your late committee, is prepared to affirm that he gave me notice of 
my right to appeal, and all of them have since served me with their so-called duplicate notice 
— which I have herein copied for you — it seems proper, as a measure of prudence, to modify 
my intended method of proceeding and make it conform to this asserted information, though 
it never was received by me except as herein stated. I, however, am as desirous as ever of 
avoiding all contention by making you acquainted with a part, at least, of my objections to 
your proceedings and my desire for a full investigation of all the facts of my case. I renew the 
offer of my last month *s address unto you. It is true that this was thrown out by you at your 
last meeting, but as this was done by you without its being read, and you therefore rejected it 
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without knowing what you did, I am willing to give you an opportunity of reconsidering what 

cannot have been with you otherwise than hasty and inconsiderate action. It seems almost 

incredible to me that a professedly business meeting of any respectable body of men should so 

demean themselves as to refuse to listen, with a view to their correction, to grave allegations 

of improprieties and errors alleged to have been committed either by themselves or under 

their authority and sanction. I trust you will not do this ; and by availing yourselves of this 

opportunity for reconsideration, you may perhaps change my intention, of which I reluctantly 

gave you notice, of appealing from your judgment to the next Quarterly Meeting. 

I would respectfully ask of you to enter this notification upon your minutes, and to take 

such further proceeding as may be needful, furnishing me with a copy of the complaint against 

me, though 1 can scarcely bring myself to believe that you will compel me to proceed to this 

extremity, at any rate without granting me a hearing. 

Respectfully your friend, 
New York, 12 mo., 3^, 1867. JOHN J. MERRITT. 

To THE Monthly Meeting or New Yoke. 

Dear Friends: — I was some days since called upon by Wm. H. Macy, who informed me 
that *' it was the conclusion of your last Monthly Meeting that I should be separated firom the 
Society of Friends.'* 

These were nearly his own and only words on the subject of his appointment, and contain 
all the information which he gave me in connection with it, except that he stated in reply to 
an enquiry, that there were three who were appointed to do this but they did not deem it 
necessary for all to come simply to give this information. There was nothing said by him 
about my having any privilege of appealing, and in such matters I shall not pretend to be wise 
ftbove what is written or officially spoken. Without doing this, as the discipline provides for 
the officially acquainting of a disowned person with the privilege of appealing where this exists, 
I cannot, in the absence of such information, assume that I have such a right, and must there- 
fore infer that there is some peculiarity in my case or in the method of separating me from the 
Society which has left me without this privilege. If so, I can only protest unto yourselves, and 
I wish do to this with the solemnity suited to the occasion for it. But irrespective of my right — 
instead of appealing unto others as I supposed the discipline provided that I might — I now prefer 
doing it to you, and I would here bid you pause and consider what you have done and are doing; 
asking of you, if needful, to retrace your steps in this matter while it is yet within your control, 
and it is within your control unril your judgment has been appealed from unto others. And 
perhaps I can aid you in coming to a right conclusion in regard to it, by pointing you unto 
what it seems to me would be a more correct construction and administration of the discipline, 
in similar matters, than have perhaps prevailed with us, and also some facts in connection with 
this particular case, with which it is altogether possible you are now unacquainted. I will first 
speak of the discipline. This was unquestionably intended to be exceedingly guard ed in the 
manner of our bringing the cases of offenders to our meetings of discipline. This care is 
apparent in the several articles, with reference to it under the heads of << Overeeers ** and 
"Treating with Offenders." In the first arricle it is made " more particularly the business of 
overseers '* to treat with offenders ** in the spirit of meekness and restoring love, patiently 
endeavoring to instruct and advise them ; but should their labor prove ineffectual, the prepara- 
tive meeting should in due season be informed of the cases that, if necessary, they may be laid 
before the Monthly Meeting.*' The latter article, after prescribing christian effort for the 
restoration of offenders, provides that ** if any reject this tender labor, the overseers are to 
acquaint the preparative meedng thereof, in order, if necessary, that the case may be forwarded 
to the Monthly Meeting.*' &c., thus constituting the overseers the only instruments by which 
the cases of offenders can rightly reach the Monthly Meeting for its final judgment— calling, 
a« ir does, for the judicious labor of overseers before the presentation of such cases to the body 
of the meeting at Izrge can be made. 
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The first paragraph on page 24 of the Book of Discipline — though it has certainly some- 
times, as in the present instance, been construed differently — does not, in my judgment, 
fiirnish an exception to this rule, but on the contrary, most beneficially institutes a proceeding 
in the extremely delicate cases there referred to, which is not designed to supersede, but is to 
be preliminary to any action of the overseers, whose later action is only to be taken when the 
deliberately expressed sentiment of the Monthly Meeting, as called forth by the meeting of 
ministers and elders, accords with that meeting in regarding the communications complained of 
by them as being disturbing. A persistence in offering such communications, after such an 
expression by the Monthly Meeting, would constitute an offence, though, until it had been so 
decided by the joint action of the meeting of Ministers and Elders and the Monthly Meeting, 
it could not rightly be regarded as being unmistakably such. 

At a no remote period our own Quarterly Meeting must, at least in part, have recognized 
this feature of our discipline, as it reinstated an appellant because of the absence of this pre- 
liminary labor by the meeting of Ministen and Elders. The caution exhibited by this provision, 
for it was undoubtedly designed to secure this, leaves or places the right of judgment in this 
roost important matter where alone it should rest, not in any committee, though acting as a 
meeting of Ministers and Elders, or as a board of overseers, but in the meeting itself. And in 
accordance with this discipline, whenever the Monthly Meeting, on the presentation of the 
meeting of Ministers and Elders, decides that the communications submitted are improper and 
disturbing, a persistence in offering them becomes an offence for which the Monthly Meeting, 
in its regularly prescribed order, first by its overseen, and then its special committees, *' should 
proceed to treat with and disown the offender if it should appear to be necessary.** 

Our discipline designates nineteen disownable offences. Sixteen of these are acts which 
can be definitely defined, and the general provision, in refeience to the case of overseers with 
regard to these, seems sufficient, and they are therefore left to this provision. In two of the 
remaining cases the action of the overseers is needed to constitute the offence, and in one of 
these — such i« the intended care of Friends, that after the case has reached the Monthly 
Meeting, through the preparative meeting, it is made the duty of the Monthly Meeting — 
before it is taken upon its minutes, to make enquiry and ascertain if the *< Gospel order has 
been observed** in regard to it. The remaining case — being the present one — is so ethical and 
immaterial in its nature, that no writing could, in advance, define it into an offence, for the 
character of its offerings as being disturbing or not, depends upon their suitableness to the 
occasion, and the discipline provides that this is to be judged of and determined by the joint 
judgment of the meeting of Ministers and Elders and of the Monthly Meeting, which can 
alone give to these offerings the impress of being disownably offensive. After having received 
this impress, if they are persisted in, the party presenting them becomes an offender, and is to 
be treated with and disowned if necessary. 

The cases which have originated under the discipline here referred to (being on its 34th 
page), have been so unfrequent as scarcely to furnish us with reliable precedents, and in the 
absence of these and of explicit directions — though what I have cited would seem almost to 
amount to such — analogy might well, to some extent at least, be used to guide us. By the 
express provisions of discipline, when the meeting of Ministers and Elders, consisting as it does 
jointly of men and women Friends, is united in proposing to the Monthly Meeting for discipline 
the consideration of acknowledging a Friend a minister, the information is to be given to the 
Monthly Meeting of which the Friend is a member, and both the men*s and women's meeting 
is to take part in the consideration of it, each h.iving an equal interest. If both meetings 
unite in approving, information thereof is to be given to the meeting of Ministers and Elders. 
Analogy and the same guarding care would suggest a similar method in the attaining of a 
widely differing result, where the .information received was from the same source and had 
reference to the same subject-matter, though inviting action by an expression of disapproval 
instead of unity. The men*s and women *8 meetings each having an equal interest in thii 
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matter also, should in like manner be consulted jointly. In the special case before at, the 
propriety of such a course is made the more apparent by the unusual form of the information 
forwarded to the Monthly Meeting — being only a statement of Mief that meetings were being 
disturbed by improper communications— thus rightly assuming it to be a doubtful case, avoid- 
ing a direct charge, and raising a question as to the alleged disturbing matter rather than with 
reference to any personal one, and leaving it to the meeting to enquire into and judge for 
itself. Not charging any one with an offence, but calling the attention of the meeting to 
what is believed by them to be one, and asking it to decide. The individual concerned in it 
could as rightly be present during the investigation of this, as could the individual in the former 
case referred to by me, during the investigation of that. He would not be in attendence as 
an offender whose case hid been carried to the meeting, but as a member to learn if any offence 
was being committed by himself, if what he was doing was an offence, and thus his duty in 
regard to it. And there would be an advantage to all concerned in his being present, for he 
would then certainly know thj feeling of the meeting in reference to his communications. 

The offering of public communications, in good conscience, cannot be an offence in our 
Society, before the Monthly Meeting, which is the most executive body in the Society hat 
decided upon them as being disturbing, for it cannot be otherwise than that the sentiment of 
the meeting at large, in the absence of a fixed creed, must determine the character of these 
communications as being offensive or disturbing before the party offering them can be charged 
as an offender. I believe that as the discipline now exists and in strict accordance with its 
letter, such a construction of it is the only fair one, and that its correct administration as being 
such would very much satisfy those who are clamoring for a change and would go far towards 
securing not only the rights of individuals but the interests of meetings and of the Society. 
I would never consent to occupy the position of an offender under it. 

Leaving this branch of the subject, I will now refer somewhat specifically to some fkctt in 
the case before us. 

I should have attended the meeting in which what was calied my case was first introduced, 
and should then have made this statement, but was absent from the city and had no notice 
that it was to be carried forward. I should have attended the next meeting and made this 
statement, but desiring to give no cause of offence, I yielded to the committee who claimed 
that I had no right to attend, as I was being treated with by them as an offender. I should 
have made it to them, but they told me they had nothing more to do in the matter than to 
advise me to be silent, and without being convinced, I again yielded and have remained silent 
— thus fully meeting the requirements of the comynittee by doing all that they claimed of me. 

Our meetings in answering the queries unvaryingly report that except some sleeping no un- 
becoming behavior is observed in them — and meetings thus reporting of themselves cannot 
have been disturbed by improper communications. These answers are in and by themselves a 
denial of the alleged facts upon which the committee claimed their proceedings to be based. 
They were denied by me also as not having an existence ; but without resting upon this 
officially sustained denial as being a bar to further action, until these denied allegations were 
proven, I assented, on the terms proposed by the committee, to the only requirement which 
they made of me, and my doing so was accepted by them apparently as being satisfiictory. 
After the lapsing of many weeks, and nothing occurring to change our relative positions, 
another interview was proposed by them, differing from our former one, and on conditions that 
were objectionable to me. While I have spurned dictation from any one, I have ever invited 
and gratefully accepted the counsel of my friends, and without declining or intending to decline 
this proposed interview (its suggestion and my response to it are in writing and accessible, that 
the facts can be demorstrated) j I stated my objections, not doubting but if the committee con- 
tinued to desire another interview — after being told that Iliad no such desire — another could 
be arranged to our mutual satisfaction. As they made no further suggestion, I, of course, 
8uppo$ed they were latisfied withoat another, and 1 cetUmV^ {ec\ tViat.\t \.Vm:<) ^ete not^ they 
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were bound not to leave me with an impression that they were. Such a method of treating 
an offender would be far more likely to entrap the unwary than to reclaim the erring. Besides 
all this, the offence claimed to be charged, if it were definitely charged in accordance with the 
order of society, and fully proven and well founded, would only be a disownable one when per« 
sisted in — and there is no pretence of this being my case, or thit I have disturbed a meeting 
even by my silent presence, since our satisfactory interview. I therefore believe that there 
must have been some misapprehension here, as in the then condition of my case the conclusion 
reached by you could not possibly have been attained under any right presentation of it.* 

1 therefore ask it of you to re-call and review it. I do this less from personal feeling than 
because I believe that the continued existence of some important branches of this Society is 
dependent upon the proper solution of questions which are herein involved. 

Respectfully your friend, 

Neiv Tork, iiM mo., ^h, libj. JOHN J. MERRITT. 

This was followed by the following appeal, which was not read in the 
Quarterly Meeting, but referred to a committee of twelve. 

To THE Quarterly Meeting or Westbury, to be held in New York, ist mo., 23d, 1868. 

Dear Friends : — In loth month last, I was called upon at my place of business by a friend, 
who stated that he was one of a committee of three, who were appointed to inform me that it 
was the conclusion of the Monthly Meeting of New York, ** that I should be separated from 
the Society of Friends j" and then making some small purchases he withdrew. I have since 
heard from no committee of that meeting, and as this interview in its method, and the sub- 
stance of the information given, was very much short of the requirements of discipline in a 
case of disownment, 1 addressed the next following Monthly Meeting through this committee, 
repeating what had been stated to me, and informing that 1 had received no notice of my 
having a right to appeal from the judgment so informally announced to me. My communi- 
cation was returned to me unanswered, and, as I understood, without having been read. I re- 
addressed it to the next Monthly Meeting, accompanying it with a notice of my intention to 
appeal, if necessary, to the Quarterly Meeting, and requesting a copy of the complaint against 
me. I have not received this copy or any other response to my communication, and though 
in the absence (through the want of action by the Monthly Meeting) of these required pre- 
liminaries, an appeal may appear to be unauthorized and not in the oider of discipline, I deem 
it to be my duty thus to present one. And I therefore appeal to this meeting, not only from 
the aforesaid conclusion of the Monthly Meeting but from its subsequent disregard of the pro- 
visions of discipline in reference to disownments, if they meant this to be such. 

Having no personal feeling in this matter, or any ubjection which I wish to urge to any one 
whom the meeting may regard as being suitable, 1 waive my right of being present in person 
during the appointment of the committee which may be selected to attend to it, and haire 
authorized my son George to represent me befoie you in this part of the case, so far as the 
same may be necessary. 

Trusting that best wisdom will guide us to whatever result may be attained, 

I remain your friend, 

Neiv York, lit mo., 22i/, 1868. JOHN J. MERRITT. 

The committee of the Quarterly Meeting to whom this appeal was referred, 
met to the number of eight, on the evening following their appointment, and 
heard the parties, until all announced that they were satisfied. 

The Monthly Meeting's committee and the appellant then withdrew to 



* PeraoDB who arc being treated with as offenders are kept in ignorance of the reports of committees 
in their ca»es, and can only eeo them a^ tbey are pre^ionteil to the superior ine<!UDg. in the event ef an 
sppeul . 
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allow the Quarterly Meeting's committee to deliberate. The committee, 

without coming to a conclusion, adjourned for about three months. 

John J. Merritt next received a notice as follows : 

New York, 4th mo., 3ci, 1868. 
John J. Mer»itt, 

Dear friend : — The committee of the New York Monthly Meeting, in relation to the 
appeal wish another interview with the Quarterly Meeting*s committee, and have sent each of 
them a notice as per copy annexed of which thou wilt please take note, 

Respectfully on behalf of the committee, 

SAM. WILLETS. 
New York, 4th mo., 8th, 1868. 
The committee appointed by the Monthly Meeting of New York, in the case of John J. 
Merritt*8 appeal, propose to have another interview with the Quarterly Meeting *s committee. 

We have notified John thereof, 

Respectfully on behalf of the committee, 

SAM. WILLETS. 

To Samukl Willkts and his associate members of the Monthly Meeting*s committee. 

I have prepared, and shall forward to the Monthly Meeting's committee, the annexed note 
in response to your notice, of your purpose, to have another interview with them. Child*s 
play of this kind might possibly be exceedingly agreeable to you, but I trust you will forego your 
purpose when you learn how nearly impossible it is for me (the party most in interest) 
to agree to it. Respectfully, your friend, 

JOHN. J. MERRITT. 

New Torky 4/A mo.y 6M, 1868. 
To John D. Hicks and his associate members of the Quarterly Meeting's committee. 

Esteemed friends : — On seventh day I received a note from Samuel Willets, informing that 
the Monthly Meeting's committee in the matter of my appeal, *' propose to have another 
interview with the Quarterly Meeting's committee. 

I had, before this, made arrangements to go west with my wife, partly on account of my 
health — to remain some weeks — and my return before next Quarterly Meeting is very unlikely. 

In the matter upon which you were appointed, the whole testimony was presented, and fully 
discussed before you, to the satisfaction of both parties, and the case was closed and submitted 
for the judgment of those who were in attendance, these having been mutually accepted- as 
our triers and our only interview was closed by your announcing that you desired no further in- 
formation. 

On the requirement of the Monthly Meeting's committee, your examination of the case was 
restricted to its technicalities, and all enquiry into its merits was carefully interdicted. 

The committee of the New York Monthly Meeting acted thus, understandingly. for 
they were familiar with the whole matter. Two of them had been un the committee to 
treat with me, and two were elders who had had the case in hand for years, and ample time 
for preparation had been given to them afber their appointment. The matter was thus fully 
submitted by them and myself, and so ^r as the Monthly Meeting's committee and this 
appellant is concerned, it is ended, and now rests with such of you as heard it, absentees having 
virtually resigned their position If there were anything obscure in our presentation of the 
case upon which your committee required to be enlightened, you, of course, could call us again 
if we were within call ; but with reference tO ounelves, there can be no proper re-opening of 
the case by either of us^ or upon anything short of our joint application. But I had, and have, 
no desire to be merely technical, or unnecessarily exacting, and wishing the examination to be 
at free as possible, after reflecting upon Samuel's note, I called on him to learn if there was 
Mny new orapecizi matter which they wished to present in addition to what had been presented 
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by them j telling him if there were such, and they would acquaint me with it, I would endea- 
vor to respond even if' absent, but he said no, there was nothing in particular to offer, but they 
wished to open and go again into the whole matter. 

Now is this reasonable, or in any degree admissible ? 

I think not, and circumstanced as 1 am, I must protest against your assenting to it. They 
tell me they have nothing new to offer, and without new matter, or a sufHcient reason being 
assigned, I do most emphatically object to the disturbing of an i&sue which has been so deliber- 
ately submitted to yourselves. 

Yours respectfully, 

JOHN J. MERRITT. 

Wesbury, 4th mo , 22d, 1868. 
John J. Merritt. 

Esteemed Friend : — The Quarterly Meeting's committee in thy case, met on fourth day 
last, at which the Monthly Meeting's committee were present and signified their desire to 
make further statements concerning the case. As thee was not present, we adjourned to meet 
on the fourth day of our next Quarterly Meeting week (which I believe will be 7 mo., 22), 
at Wcstbury Meeting-house, at 4 p. m., at which meeting I am directed by the committee to 

request thy presence. Thy friend, 

J NO. D. HICKS. 

7th mo., 22d, 1868. Four members of the Monthly Meeting's committee, 
the appellant, and seven of the members of the Quarterly Meeting's committee, 
who had attended the first meeting of the committee, and some others who 
had not heard the statement of the meeting, met at Westbury, and overruling 
the protest of John J. Merritt, re-opened the case. The Monthly Meeting's 
committee introduced much new matter which was ruled out as irrelevant, 
and was not therefore responded to, and the case was closed almost upon the 
facts as presented at the first hearing, though the irrelevant matter must have 
changed the sentiments of the committee, as Samuel Willets stated as the 
reason for desiring a further hearing, that he had learned that the committee 
were not satisfied with their statement as it had been presented, and the com- 
mittee now reported themselves as agreed with one exception. 

John J. Merritt then sent to the monthly meeting, a note, which was re- 
jected as being unsuitable to be read. The following is a copy of it : 
To THE Monthly Meeting : 

I should fail in exhibiting the good feeling which I desire to cherish towards you, should I 
withhold from you the fact (until I had otherwise given publicity to it), that I claim that 
your committee to attend the Quarterly Meeting with your minutes in the case of my appeal, 
presented the same unfairlv ; using poisoned weapons, calculated to destroy me if they failed to 
secure what your committee deemed to be the object of their appointment; comparing my 
case to that of a detected and persistent horse thief, entirely unworthy of confidence — and un- 
scrupulously urging upon the Quarterly Meeting*8 committee matten having no relevance to 
those at issue. Under such circumstances, I must respectfully ask of you a committee of 
investigation. One of your committee-men says he was misunderstood and desires an oppor- 
tunity to explain himself. The method suggested would furnish such opportunity, and perhaps 
silence all cavilling. I am, with respect, 

%tb mo , zdy 1868. JOHN J. MERRITT. 

This was succeeded by the following note, which the clerk announced as 
being a proper one, and which was read on the suggestion of a leading Elder 
(who did not know its contents), that they had better read it, and let chat be 
the end of it. 
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To THE Monthly Meeting : 

I am informed that my note of the id inst., asking you to investigate alleged grievances 
committed in my case by a committee of your appointing, was rejected as being unsuitable to 
be read before you. 1 was aware that the proceedings of your meetings of Ministers and 
Elders are held by you to be so sacredly infallible as not to admit of any inquiry into their 
correctness, but I did not suppose that this interdiction would apply to or include the action of 
one of your ordinary committees. I therefore addressed to you a respectful communication, bat 
if, as it was determined by you, this could not properly be read before your meeting, it could 
not properly have been written, and I must have entirely mistaken its character, and erred 
both in writing and in sending it to you. I therefore wish you to accept of this written 
acknowledgement of my different appreciation of it, and would ask your permission if it was 
not, as it was intended to be, both proper and respectful, to withdraw it, and on receiving it, I 
will endeavor so to reflect upon it as to learn in what its impropriety consists, that similar 
offences may in future be avoided by me. 1 am, respectfully your friend, 

Ne'uf Tork, ttkmo., i8M, i868. JOHN J. MERRITT. 

As had been suggested, it ended here. The next notice received by John 

J. Merritt was as follows : 

Westbury, 7th mo., 24th, 1868. 
John J. Meeritt, 

Respected Friend : — At Westbury Quarterly Meeting, held the 23d of 7th month, 1868, the 

judgment of New York Monthly Meeting in thy case was confirmed, and the undersigned were 

appointed to give thee that information, and inform thee of thy right to appeal. 

Respectfully, 

SAML. J. UNDERHILL. 
EDWARD S. WILLITS. 

The following response was addressed by John : 

To the Quarterly Meeting of Westbury, 

I am informed by your committee, appointed for that purpose, that at Westbury Quarterly 
meeting, held the 23d of 7th mo., 1868, the judgment of New York Monthly Meeting in 
my case was confirmed. One of this committee further informed me (by way of admitting 
what I knew to be the fact) that of the 12 men to whom my case had been referred by your 
preceding meeting, but seven had so attended the meetings of the committee as to have heard 
the case as it was presented by the Monthly Meeting*s committee, and the appellant, and yet 
the report upon which the meeting formed its judgment, stated that the committee were 
united with one exception in recommending that thr judgment of the New York Monthly 
Meeting should be confirmed, thus giving this as being the sentiment of 1 1 of the committee, 
instead of that of the six only, (one half of the whole number) who had heard the case. Such 
a report could not rightly be truthful, for the five absentees could not join in such a recom- 
mendation without betraying their trust \ and on such a statement of existing facts, I must ask 
a suspension of your judgment until you can impartially review your proceeding, and that of 
your committee, for the purpose of correcting both \t in error, 

I remain your friend, 
Easton, loth mo., 19th, 1868 JOHN J. MERRITT. 

The foregoing was read in the Quarterly Meeting, held loth mo., zzd, 
and was feelingly deliberated upon. The matter was then dismissed without 
further action, on the suggestion of an experienced Friend, that they could 
now do nothing as it would be unprecedented for a ^arterly Meeting to attempt 
to correct an erroneous proceeding of its own. 
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THE Doctor's recovery was rapid. 
The Vaughans, who came to 
their own house at the first of Octo- 
ber, found him just able to sit in the 
easy chair in the library, and to crawl 
about on the sunny days in the gar- 
den. It was not long till Miss Zarie 
came over to represent the family by 
a call. Elsie, who was always sen- 
sitive to the indications of Vf iss Zarie's 
face, soon found an excuse for leaving 
the room. In truth in these days she 
and Miss Zarie were not too friendly. 
The spinster was naturally of a frank 
disposition ; and, while she had no 
objection to the fact of Eloise being 
cut off from that portion of her kins- 
man's property which it had been un- 
derstood for years was to be hers at his 
death, she nevertheless did not relish 
the underhand means by which Elsie 
had contrived to bring it about. 
Moreover, her own legacy of five 
thousand dollars seemed paltry and 
trifling compared with the more con- 
siderable portion of Mrs.Glendenning. 
In fact the whole transaction began to 
have an ill odor ; for not Miss Zarie 
only, but all that portion of the towns- 
people who had remained at home 
during the summer, and had witnessed 
the devotion of the Doctor and the 
heroism of Eloise, were not slow to 
see, nor backward to say, that a very 
great injustice had been done. By 
degrees the murmurs spread, and when 
it came to be known that Mrs. Glen- 
denning had concealed the fact of her 
husband's illness, and Eloise's request 
that she would return to take care of 
him till after her uncle's death, the 
Vaughans themselves began sensibly to 
feel the effect of public opinion, 
and upon a certain occasion Mrs. Vau- 
ghan was compelled to say in defence 
of her departed husband, that if he 
had lived to know the truth as it was 
publicly known, she thought it might 



have made a difference with his be- 
quests. 

Miss Zarie therefore approached 
the Doctor in a somewhat different 
mood from that in which he had 
formerly encountered her. After a 
little conversation concerning his 
illness, she addressed herself to the 
matter which was uppermost in her 
thoughts. 

"Doctor," she said, ** I want to 
talk with you a little. You know I 
never beat about the bush much, and 
I want to know what you think, or 
rather what you feel, about the way 
Elsie treated you during your illness." 

The Doctor's face was impassive 
though he smiled inwardly. 

" I think," he said '* that she did 
the wisest thing she could, and I feel 
very much obliged to her." 

" Oh," said Miss Zarie, as if she 
had a perception of his motive and 
was somewhat surprised at it, " well 
it is a good thing to have twenty 
thousand dollars in the family I sup- 
pose." 

The Doctor experienced a trifle of 
exasperation but he kept it out of 
sight. 

" You forget," he said, •' that I have 
nothing to do with the money. It 
was secured to her individually and 
exclusively. You may be very sure 
that I shall never ask Mrs. Glenden- 
ning for a dollar of it, and you know 
as well as I how likely I shall be to 
get it without asking." 

" That is very true," said Zarie, a 
little irrelevantly. '* Elsie certainly 
has some mean streaks. I never came 
so near losing my respect for Dorothea 
as I did when I saw how that little 
white-faced thing could wind her 
round her finger. Doctor, if I was 
you I'd get a divorce right away." 

"Why, Miss Zarie !" exclaimed the 
Doctor, in unfeigned surprise and 
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some amusement. " I'm astonished. 
Tou advocate a divorce ?** 

" Well, I confess it may seem in 
consistent, but circumstances alter 
cases. When a woman won't go and 
take care of a sick husband, but leaves 
him to live or die as he may ; I say 
she deserves to lose him. I don't 
see how you can stay in the same 
house with her after such conduct." 

The Doctor replied very gravely. 
•* Miss Zarie, you seem not to com- 
prehend the matter at all. If I ever 
wished a divorce from mv wife it was 
for the simple reason that I did not 
love her, but that reason is so entire 
and inclusive that it admits of no 
other. The whole thing is utterly 
removed from the plane of any per- 
sonal pique or resentment whatever. 
That Elsie did not come to nurse me 
was part and parcel of the fact that 
she did not love me, and that I knew 
before. Therefore so far as that is 
concerned the case stood just where it 
did. If I wished a divorce I do not 
know of any way in which I could 
gain it while she chose to oppose me, 
and so long as she holds me bound 
to the obligations I assumed at marri- 
age, I hold myself, in truth and honor, 
bound also. If we had no child, I 
should be firmly of the opinion that 
the best good of both required us to 
be permanently separated. As it is, 
there may be a doubt, and I give her 
the benefit of it. I do not see that I 
could rightly give up my child, neither 
can I ask her to do it, and I am 
certainly under a stronger obligation 
to the child than to any other living 
being." 

«* But the thing can't drag in this 
way always. It has an ill odor and 
people won't always bear it. What 
are you going to do about it ?" 

*' My duty, so far and so fast as it is 
given me to see it. Miss Zarie, I 
believe in a Providence which guides 
and rules the affairs of men, and I 
trust that of late years, if not before, 
1 have learned not only to obey, but 
to trust and wait. As you sty, the 



thing cannot last this way always, 
but I am more willing to trast in the 
ability of my Father in Heaven, to 
bring me well and wisely out of it, 
than in my own. If I keep my life 
pure and true to every obligation, I 
know that he has so formed the laws 
which govern this world, that in His 
own good time I shall come off con- 
queror." 

" Yes," said Miss Zarie, 
** He always wins who sides with God, 
To him no cause is lost.** 
but then I did not know that that was 
spoken of a divorce case." 

" I have faith that it will prove 
true in the case of an unhappy marri- 
age nevertheless." 

Miss Zarie went home instructed. 
She never advised the Doctor to applv 
for a divorce again ; but she did watch 
very carefully the movement of 
events. 

At midsummer, when it had become 
evident that Mr. Vaughan's health 
was failing, Proctor had been sent 
for. He had failed to arrive in time 
to see his father, but soon after the 
funeral Mrs. Vaughan had received 
intelligence that he would arrive in 
the next steamer, and had gone down 
to New York to meet him. Some 
necessary business kept him for a 
week or two in town, but early in 
October he arrived at Brockendalc. 

During that time Proctor had, of 
course, learned from his mother some- 
thing of the state of affairs with the 
Glendennings. She had not cared to 
go deeply into details, because she 
knew that Proctor had always loved 
Eloise with more than the tenderness 
he would have bestowed upon a sister, 
and that Richard had been his bosom 
friend, and she did not feel at all sure 
he would agree with her entirely in 
her judgment of the case : and she had 
unfortunately gone so far towards giv- 
ing that judgment a practical result, 
that she felt now in honor compelled 
to stand by it, — for to leave all the 
odium of an unpopular measure of 
which she had been really the insti- 
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gator, upon her dead husband, could 
not be called, it seemed to Mrs. Vaug- 
han, an honorable proceeding. Proc- 
tor felt by instinct that he had not 
arrived at the bottom of the affair, and 
on the morning after his arrival at 
Brockendale, he hastened to Richard 
for a full explanation. 

Theirs was a friendship which time 
or absence cannot impair. In three 
minutes — nay, less — with the first 
shake of the hand. Proctor had taken 
in the changed aspect of his friend, 
and Richard had seen that through 
the bronzed and bearded face of his 
old companion, the same play of light 
and warmth and truthfulness broke 
out, as from the less matured features 
of the youth. 

The Doctor did silently thank God 
for a friend. Proctor, at least, would 
understand him — would give him sym- 
pathy, counsel, support; and all these 
he felt he sadly needed. 

They took a long, slow drive to- 
gether — the Doctor's first since his 
illness — and talked the matter all over. 
Proctor had that rare tact which en- 
ables one to enter into another's feel- 
ings as if they were his own. He 
knew, besides, the truthfulness and the 
purity of the man he had to dea' with ; 
and many things that to another would 
have needed explanation, he compre- 
hended silently. 

" It is a case," he said at length, 
*'in which no man may dare offer 
advice. But I understand you ; I feel 
deeply for you, and if it were possible 
to aid you, I should gladly do so. 
For one thing you may rely upon me 
— I think I know my mother well 
enough to answer for it — that so far 
as the family is concerned, you need 
fear no farther persecution from us. 
My mother is not acute, but she is the 
best hearted person in the world, and 
r know I can set her right. I am glad, 
too, Dick, that I'm not married. 
There is nobody now to interfere 
with my devoting myself to this affair 
as much as is judicious, until it shall 
be settled. Por it will be settled, I 
am as certain of that as when I see a 



fruit tree in bloom that there will be 
fruit in the autumn." 

" Yes, Proctor, but suppose this 
individual case were settled, what is 
to be done with the thousands of 
others just like it or worse, all over 
the country ?" 

** All over the world, you may as 
well say ; for European society is far 
more depraved in this matter than our 
own. I've thought of marriage my- 
self at times, but I've never had the 
courage to tace all its direful possi- 
bilities. Still you have thought of it 
it more than I, and what is your 
remedy ? " 

'* I know but one, and that ibe truth 
unsparingly applied to all relations of 
the sexes. Perfect truthfulness in 
courtship, in marriage, in all relations 
to which marriage leads, would, I am 
convinced, if persevered in for one 
generation, obliterate half the evils of 
this kind under which society groans. 
Let our young men and maidens be 
educated to know what marriage tj, and 
to believe it a sacrament the most holy 
known to men in the simply human 
relation, and to live both before and 
after marriage true to all its require- 
ments, and let all ideas of buying and 
selling worldly advantages be separated 
from it, and the old profanity, that all 
is fair in love and war, be blown to 
the winds, and the thing would regu- 
, late itself, as surely as God's laws are 
laws and not mere freaks of chance." 
" Ah ! but, man, that presupposes 
the millenium." 

** Well, God always presupposes a 
millenium, and therefore it will come. 
And yet, it can only come, humanly 
speaking, as the coral reefs are builded, 
through innumerable, small individual 
exertions. Let my part of the work 
be to live the truth for one." 

"And mine," said Proctor, smiling, 
** to see that you get your rev/ard for 
it." 

" God only can give me that," said 
Richard, gravely. " All the same I am 
deeply grateful for your good will." 

Proctor's declaration seemed, how- 
ever » to be ^lo^VkRXxc. ^^ ^^ N«?\ 
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morning after this interview, |ie 
brought home with the day's mail, a 
letter addressed to his mother, and 
having the Philadelphia postmark, 
which occasioned him some curiosity. 
It was a square, unwieldy epistle, 
directed in a coarse, illiterate manner, 
and looking every way the strangest 
letter to have crept into the mail-bag 
of a wealthy and cultivated lady like 
Mrs. Vaughan. 

" Mama," said Proctor, laughing, 
"do open this letter at once. I'm in 
such haste to know its contents. Some 
hack-driver or green grocer must have 
fallen in love with you." 

Mrs. Vaughan smiled in a motherly 
way as she took the letter, and pro- 
ceeded to open it. Proctor was a 
grown man now, and she leaned on 
him as on her only earthly protector. 
All the same she liked him to keep 
the boyish flavor in his manners. It 
was good not always to be reminded 
of her own age by his increasing 
dignity. But as she read, the smile 
faded and her brow grew overcast. 
Proctor looked over her shoulder. 

" Nay, take it," she said, '* I have 
finished it." 

Proctor took it, and read : 
Mrs. Vaughan : — I write this letter to let 
you know that your niece Eloise is in my 
house, and sick of a strange kind of sickness. 
She seems worn out like. She says she has 
got no money to pay a doctor, and I must send 
her to a hospital, which I shall do if I don*t 
hear to the contrary from you by return mail. 
She don*t know that I am writing to you ; 
but she told me she was buying mourning for 
her uncle in Brockendale, that she used to 
live with, so by that means I learned where 
her friends was, and I thought best to apply 
to them before sending her to the hospital. 
Yours, &c., SARAH KEYES. 

The letter was postmarked three 
days earlier, but had evidently been 
delayed in the mail. 

Proctor's first impulse was to vent 
his surprise and pain in an earnest 
exclamation, but a wise second thought 
restrained him. He had a point to 
gain with his mother, and must pro- 
ceed with discretion. 

" We]], mama," he asked, " what 
is to be done ?" 
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I suppose," she said, " that you 
must go to Philadelphia and see about 
her." 

** How do yoa suppose it happens 
that she is out of funds ?" asked Proc- 
tor. 

Mrs. Vaughan replied with evident 
pain. 

''She probably spent a good deal 
among the sick, while she was here." 
" But there was something left her 
in the will." 

" The woman speaks of her having 
bought mourning." 

•* And I suppose fifty dpllars don't 
go a great ways towards renewing a 
lady's wardrobe entire." 

Mrs. Vaughan winced. The dress 
she had on at that moment had cost 
fully that sum. 

" What do you suppose ails her ? " 
" Proctor," said Mrs. Vaughan 
almost petulantly, "you are worse 
than Torquemada. Have you no con- 
sideration for me ?" 

" Mama," said Proctor, " I am try- 
ing to get at the real merits of the case. 
As nearly as 1 can see, Eloise came 
down here to make a visit, found the 
town given up to fever and panic, 
stayed and spent her strength and her 
money freely for the benefit of the 
poor and the needy, and now has gone 
home without a * thank you ' from 
anybody except the poor people whom 
she nursed, and is left to suffer, and 
possibly to die, as her only reward 
for her heroism. That being the case, 
it becomes a matter of interest to me 
to know what is to be done about it." 
" I suppose, my child, you must go 
down to Philadelphia, and if it is pos- 
sible, bring her up here." 

She was sitting with her head 
resting upon her hand, and her face 
partially concealed. She had not said 
all that Proctor felt the case demanded, 
and he waited to know if she would 
say the rest without his solicitation, 
as he vastly preferred that she should, 
though he was equally determined that 
he would spare no pains, if need be, 
to induce her to say it. 

Afict % moment's thought, Mrs. 
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Vaughan went on, though with an 
evidently painful effort. * 

" I may have wronged Eloise, both 
in thought and in deed. I can see, my 
son, that you thinlc I have, and the 
possibility does not make it the easier 
tor me to see her just now. On the 
other hand, neither you nor she ought 
to forget that she has erred very griev- 
ously against both my prejudices and 
my conscience. Still 1 see every day 
more clearly how diiHcult it is to 
measure other people's lives by our 
own standards, and you may say 
to Eloise, when you see her, that 
I am willing, if she is, to waive 
all these disputed points, and re- 
ceive her into my house and into my 
heart, simply as the friend whom 
years ago I held in dear esteem. 
And you may add that I sincerely 
hope that personal intercourse may 
clear away any mists of prejudice or 
misunderstanding which may have 
complicated our relations, and enable 
us both to see the truth more clearly." 
" Spoken like my own mother," 
said Proctor. ** I shall b«ar vour 
message gladly, mother, and I shall 
start on the evening train. I will 
write you as soon as I get there, but 
r trust there will be nothing to hinder 
our early return, and I know you will 
do everything in the meantime to pre- 
pare for a hearty reception." 

The next day, therefore, found 
Proctor knocking at Eloise*s door. 
Mrd. Keyes admitted him, saying as 
she did so — 

" I am glad you have come, sir, for 
I couidn*t have kept her another day ; 
and it was a pity to turn such a soft 
young woman as she is out to a charity 
nospital." 

Eloise had suntc into a kind of stupor 
which was the product jointly of weak- 
ness and despair. The sound of her 
cousin's well-remembered voice roused 
her with a shock which was almost 
too great for her prostrated mental 
powers. She raised her head for a 
moment from the pillow, with a wild 
glance and a cry of recognition, and 
then sank down again. 



Proctor seated himself by her bed- 
side, and taking her hand in his, said 
gently : 

" Eloise, are you not glad to see 
me t 

** Oh ! so glad. Proctor, how can 
1 tell you ? You at least, I can hope, 
have not forgotten to love me." 

" No indeed, dear child, and I bear 
the love of others too. They all at 
home sent love, and want to sec you." 

She looked up into his face un- 
believingly. 

" It is true," he said. " My mother 
asks you to come home with me, and 
the Doctor is so much better that all 
his professional skill will be at your 
service. So now you have only to 
get strength enough for the journey." 

Eloise's face flushed crimson. 

•• You know all about it ? " she 
asked faintly. 

" Yes ; and understand all about it 
much better than most people. But 
I am not going to talk about other 
people's claims to your favor. I am 
going to push my own. You haven't 
kissed me yet, Eloise. You might do so 
much for the sake of the olden time." 

*• My dear, good cousin Pcoctor," 
she said, and raised her face for the 
caress. 

He bent over and kissed her brow 
and cheek and lips, and the sense of 
an affection which was tender and true 
and pure thrilled her veins with the 
warmth of returning life. 

He sat by her ten minutes longer, 
till his presence and tender ministry 
had grown from seeming to be a 
taunting myth — a delusive invention of 
her imagination, to a warm and com- 
forting and life-giving reality. 

" Do you know," she said, " that 
you are actually giving me an appetite. 
I haven't eaten a crumb for two days, 
and now I really think I could devour 
an oyster." 

" I go at once to capture the oyster," 
he replied, ** and when I come back, 
beware how you belie your promise." 

He returned with a tray of dainty 
delicacies, and, sitting beside her, fed 
her as one feeds an infant. 
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It was a couple of days before she 
could be removed to Brockendale, but 
at the end of that time she bore the 
journey well, and before the end of 
the week was able to be dressed and 
make one of the circle around the 
cheerful evening fire. 

Ic was matter of gossip for the 
quid nuncs, whether or not the Doctor 
would attend her. 

Mrs. Vaughan solved the question 
by putting it to Eloise in her usual 
straightforward manner. 

" Eloise, would you like to see the 
Doctor professionally ? " 

*• I do not think I need medicine," 
was the quiet reply, ** so much as re- 
pose. Still I trust the Doctor is not to 
be prohibited from coming here on my 
account, and if I see him, there is one 
or two points about which I should 
like his advice. I think I need a 
sedative for my nerves, and possibly 
some slight stimulant." 

Mrs. Vaughan said no more, but 
sent word to the Doctor to call that 
evening. He did so, remaining an 
hour in Eloise's room with Proctor 
and ^^rs Vaughan, aid leaving at last 
a prescription. After that he came 
and went when ever he chose, discuss- 
ing with Eloise all topics of literature, 
of art, and of general interest, but with 
never a word which the whole world 
might not hear. 

But the simple facts of the case be- 
gan to weigh heavily upon Mrs. Vau- 
ghan'smind. There were two people 
who evidently did not love each other, 
occupying the position towards each 
other of people who did — and two 
people who did love each other with 
a purity and intensity and devotion 
which was of itself, in the face of life 
and death, an indissoluble bond, separ- 
ated by a positive legal barrier. 
Moreover, by Proctor's help, she 



began «to see that as the Bible makes 
adultery to consist in the gratification 
of lust — " he that looketh upon a 
woman to lust after her, hath com- 
mitted adultery with her already in 
his heart," — a marriage without love 
is its own scriptural reason for divorce. 
Yet still there was the law and public 
prejudice, and the question of the 
child's condition and welfare to be 
overcome. 

Mrs. Vaughan began to feel as she 
had never done before, that it is not 
easy always to solve the problem of 
good and evil in this world, or judge 
of other people's conduct whether it 
be right or whether it be wrong. She 
remarked as much to Eloise one day. 

" But one thing we ought always 
to be able to do," replied Eloise, 
" though it is often nor easy, and that 
is, when the way is doubtful, to wait 
till God makes it plain ; and then if 
we can have strength to walk in 
whatever path he does open to us, 
we may be sure that the end will be 
in an open place." 

The old tenderness and faith were 
coming back to these two and Mrs. 
Vaughan was the happier for having 
learned that it is possible to love those 
from whom you yet may differ in 
opinion, so that there be at the bottom 
sincerity and truthfulness of heart. 
Better still, the eyes of her spirit 
were opened, and she began to see 
that these two tried and steadfast 
souls were of that noble guild whose 
storm- tossed lives inspire 1 the poet to 
write : — 

" For humanity sweeps onward } where to- 
day the martyr stands, 

On the morrow crouches Judas, with the 
money in his hands ; 

And the hooting mobs of yesterday, in silent 
awe return, 

To glean up the scattered ashes, into His- 
tory's golden urn.** 

C. F. CORBIN. 



A CORRECTION. 

I regret sincerely that by a combination of circumstances I was misled into a statement in 
my, iermon on the conference, relating to the Third Unitarian Society in this city, which 
proveg to be without fuAcienc warrant. I trust that this correction will reach the eye of every 
perion thit reads the obnoxious statement. ^OH*^ ^. CHA^DWICfC. 
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CRUDENESS IN JUDGEMENT. 

(A fragment of a Lecture.) 

THERE may be found floating in the language quite a large number of 
resonant phrases which, without meaning much, are much used by 
stupid people as swimming bladders to buoy them up on the sea of conversa- 
tion. One of the most meaningless of these phrases is ** Freaks of genius. ^^ 
Who uses such an expression ? Not men and women of genius — except it 
may be in sport. It belongs altogether to men without genius, who would 
be glad to sneer down those who have reached a height to which their lazy 
wits will never attain. I have seen tradesmen laugh at the freaks of a poet ; 
farmers wide awake to point out the follies of a musician ; yt%, and school- 
master Quackenbos — I call him Quack-and-botch — telling Shakespeare how 
to improve Hamlet's soliloquy. I do not mean that the follies of an artist 
are not just as foolish as those of an artisan. This it what I want you to find 
out ; namely, that the mere artisan has no faculty by which he may know 
whether the artlst*s folly is folly or not. Because one is artist and the other 
artisan, they do not see the same things, and their lives are to be measured by 
different standards. For one you must have a scale of avoirdupois ; for the 
other an electrometer is quite too coarse an instrument. 

Any plasterer can see that for a gray-bearded man to go scampering about 
the house, playing pranks upon the children and the cook, and shaking the 
roof with his laughter, is a most undignified and senseless manner of passing 
away an old man's time. Ah ! but when that old man dashed out of his 
study, he left behind him an unfinished statue, beautiful to a degree which Sir 
plasterer never will have eyes to discover, and with his pranks he started the 
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blood throbbing in every vein and artery of his sturdy old frame ; yes, and 
with his irresistible mirth he shot sunlight into every dark nook and moody 
heart of the household — then darted back to finish the work of art which is 
to delight the world for ages. 

You remember Thorcau's beautiful description of the movements of a 
squirrel : — 

'* Usually the red squirrel {Sceurui Hudi§nius) waked me in the dawn, coursing over the roof 
and up and down the sides of the house, as if sent out of the woods for this purpose. In the 
course of the winter I threw out half-a bushel of ears of sweet corn, which had not got ripe, 
on to the snow crust by my door, and was amused by watching the motions of the various 
animals which were baited by it. In the twilight, and the night, the rabbits came regularly 
and made a hearty meal. All day long the red squirrels came and went, and afforded me much 
entertainment by their manoeuvres. One would approach, at first, warily through shrub-oaks, 
running over the snow crust by fits and starts like a leaf blown by the wind, now a few paces 
this way, with wonderful speed and waste of energy, making inconceivable haste with his 
' trotters,* as if it were for a wager, and now as many spaces that way, but never getting on 
more than half a rod at a time, and then suddenly pausing with a, ludicrous expression and a 
gratuitous somerset, as if all the eyes in the universe were fixed on him, — for all the motions 
of the squirrel, even in the most solitary recesses of the forest, imply spectators as much as 
those of a dancing girl, — wasting more time in delay and circumspection then would have 
sufficed to walk the whole distance, — ^I never saw one walk, — and then suddenly, before you 
could say Jack Robinson, he would be in the top of a young pitch-pine, winding up his clock 
and chiding all imaginary spectators, soliloquising and talking to all the universe at the same 
time, for no reason that I could ever detect, or he himself was aware of, I suspect. At length 
he would reach the corn and selecting a suitable ear, brisk about in the same uncertain trigo- 
nometrical way to the top most stick of my wood pile, before my window, where he looked me 
in the face, and there sit for hours supplying himself with a new ear from time to time, 
nibbling at first voraciously, and throwing the half-naked combs about, till at length he grew 
more dainty still and played with his food, tasting only the inside of the kernel, and the ear, 
which was held balanced over the stick by one paw, slipped firom his careless grasp and fell 
to the ground, when he would look over at it with a ludicrous expression of uncertainty, as if 
suspecting that it had life, with a mind not made up whether to get it again, or a new one, or 
be off; now thinking of corn, then listening to hear what was in the wind. So the little 
impudent fellow would waste many an ear in a forenoon ; till at last, seizing some longer and 
plumper one, considerably bigger than himself, and skilfully balancing it, he would set out 
with it to the woods, like a tiger with a buffiilo, by the same zig-zag course, and frequent 
pauses, scratching along with it as if it were too heavy for him, and falling all the while 
making its fall a diagonal, between a perpendicular and a horizontal, being determined to put it 
through at any rate, — a singularly frivolous and whimsical fellow, — and so he would get ofif 
with it to where he lived, perhaps carry it to the top of a pine tree, forty or fifty rods distant, 
and I would afterwards find the cobs strewn about the woods in various directions. '* 

I can imagine some profound jackass looking up from his thistle and 
criticising with many a solemn bray the freak of the squirrel's genius ; — 
and yet it seems to me I would rather be the squirrel than the jackass ; 
wouldn't you ? 

Let us analyse the phrase. You know what a freak is — an irregularity^ 
something that is done out of the usual order, wantonly, without any good 
reason. But what is genius? I believe no one has yet succeeded in giving a 
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definition ot the word, perhaps because genius is quite indefinable — yrnYi- 
oMt fines or bounds. If you have talent you shall be as a planet traveling 
round and round the source of light, in a regular and useful orbit — yourself 
reflecting into the heavens a mild, steady light, but without creative power ; 
but if you have genius, you shall be a fixed star, a sun, lighting all the heavens, 
with planets revolving about you, and made fruitful by you ; you shall be a 
law to yourself, and no talent shall discover the secret of your power, or 
detect the freaks of your genius. 

I think you have made out the drift of my argument : I hold that we are 
not bound to approve what we do not understand ; neither are we at liberty 
to condemn what we do not understand, but simply to pass it by. 

Men and women of genius must have certain conditions allowed them before 
they can work effectually. I have known of great sufiFering in the case of a 
promising young writer whose appeals to his family for opportunities for 
quiet reflection were answered by sneers and reproaches. Is it any wonder if in 
such an unappreciative atmosphere, his mind sometimes failed to do its proper 
work ? He demanded leave to spend a portion of his time in quiet ; the leave 
was granted, but with a sneer at ** freaks of genius" which darkened all his 
meditations. Yet you can see that he needed quiet as much as the others 
needed food; and there was no freak about it. I would not say anything to 
lessen your regard for the feelings and the opinions of those about you ; yet 
I believe it is one of the sacred duties of my calling to guard you against 
growing up the slaves of fashion and prejudice. I would see you holding to 
your opinion, no matter how unpopular, with such tenderness and gentle 
charity that others would perforce love you in spite of your opinion; and yet 
with such firmness and force of conviction that those who began by loving 
you and loathing your sentiment, would finally come to love you and your 
sentiment as one. 

Thorcau, who was a sober writer, says at the end of Walden : 

" I learned this, at least, by my experiment ; that if one advances confidently in the direction 
of his dreams, and endeavours to live the Yxft which he has imagined, he will meet with a success 
unexpected in comman hours. He will put some things behind, and will pass an invisible 
boundary ; new, universal, and more liberal laws will begin to establish themselves around and 
within him ; or the old laws will be expanded and interpreted in his favor in a more liberal 
sense, and he will live with the license of a higher order of beings. In proportion as he 
simplifies his life, the laws of the universe will appear less complex, and solitude will not be 
solitude, nor poverty poverty, nor weakness weakness. If you have built castles in the air, 
your work need not be lost ; that is where they should be. Now put the foundations under 
them." 

Now build your castles in the air ; build them so strong that the tempests 
of affidiirs shall never wrench them off" their foundations ; then take care that 
they have a foundation of good sense and practical efficiency. 

You will often meet persons laying claims to genius, who lack the very 
first attribute of genius, the working-sense. They don't even know what they 
require. 
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I knew a young woman of fair abilities who thought she had uncommon 
genius, but it was mere conceit. Genius goes to work ; she only dawdled. 
She embraced a profession, but she felt herself too great to perform well the 
necessary drudgery of her profession, and others were promoted above her. 
This mortified her ; but instead of setting resolutely about proving by her 
works that she was the equal of the best, she fell back upon her dignity, took 
lets pains then ever with her work, and seemed to say, ** If the world can't 
appreciate me, alas for the world ! " It will be time enough to say this at 
the close of a long, cheerful life, patiently spent in doing your best ; then if 
the world does'nt recognise your worth, alas for the world ! 

No act of a rational creature, performed for a purpose, can be called a freak. 
A person born deaf might properly laugh at the antics of an orchestra, but if 
you, having ears to hear, laugh at their ** freaks," you only publish your own 
dullness. 

Honey draws flies. All persons of genius attract those who cannot fully 
understand them. Indeed every busy person is obliged to contrive how to get 
rid of idlers. " Don*t come behind the counter ! " savs the merchant. ** Don't 

« 

speak to the man at the wheel ! " is placarded on the pilot-house. ** No 
admittance ! " is written over the door of every well- regulated factory. 
You respect these prohibitions which are the safeguards of material 
interests ; yet when we come to the men who minister to our higher needs 
you hunt them down as if they were rabbits in your private park. You 
take it into your head to go abroad, and straightway you rush into Mr. 
Beecher's study, as if he had nothing to think of besides vagabonds like 
yourself; you importune him for a note of introduction to John Bright; you 
take the formal note — that was the easiest way to get rid of you — cross 
the Atlantic, flaunt your ill-gotten letter in the Statesman's face, use up 
an hour of his valuable time, and all for what ? that you may have something 
to boast of when you go sponging on your country cousins next summer ! 
Suppose Mr. Bright had lost his patience, and hinted in some way that you 
might properly go about your business, then you would have told the story 
in the newspapers and talked about ** freaks of genius " — till we all grew 
surfeited with your own freaks of asininity. 

I had a class mate — noc a man of genius I think — who always had time for 
every thing, except quidnuncs. He studied more hours, played more, 
visited more than any of us, yet found plenty of time for sleeping and eating, 
but you never could hold him by the button-hole. If you had anything to 
say, he would be your best listener. But if you were talking merely because 
your thoughts were empty, he would glide away before you had spoken three 
words. I need scarcely tell you that his life has been one continued success, 
and that he is now directing vast enterprises, and laying out work for able 
men who began their business-life almost before he was born. You cannot 
begin too soon finding out the happy art of getting rid of respectable idlers, 
without hurting their feelings. Some men can shut themselves up like a box- 
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tortoise. When General Grant was in the midst of his great campaign, an 
itching civilian went down to the army and proceeded to point out to the 
General the mistakes in his plan. The General smoked in silence. The 
civilian went on : " Now, General, don't you see that if you make this move- 
ment, the enemy will meet you in the way I suggest ? " " Yes, sir," •• Well, 
then he will surely turn your flank, won't he ? " " Yes, sir." " Then don't 
you see that your army is lost ? " " Yes, sir." And it was impossible to draw 
the General out. He went on thinking his own thoughrs, and when the 
meddler had tired himself out battering at the outer casing of the silent soldier, 
he went away no wiser then he came. 

I have spoken to you of devices to facilitate work. It is equally important 
to know how to stop work. You cannot safely take the racer to the stable 
the moment the race is won. You must continue moderately exercising him 
for a time. The brain is a delicate racer. After a long heat, it must be 
judiciously cooled down. The proper way is to set about something that is 
just interesting enough to occupy your thoughts. Often a quiet book will 
cool an excited brain. Sometimes a little carpenter work will be found good. 
One great writer would compose himself for sleep by counting the tiles on the 
neighboring roofs. A distinguished member of Congress, recently dead, would 
go, after an exciting debate, to the gamigg table, and there find relief, making 
it a rule however, never to win or lose more than $50. I need scarcely say, 
that this is a freak of genius that does not commenditself to my humble judge- 
ment. But I can cite an example from a much greater man. The author of 
the Life and Genius of Shakespeare, whose exquisite English is the delight 
of readers on both sides of the Atlantic, told me that he was obliged to do his 
writing in the evening. " But," said I, •* how do you get ready for sleep after- 
wards ?" <* By reading music ; I find pleasure and relaxation in reading the 
scores of symphonies, overtures, and other musical works." Call that a freak 
of genius, if you please! 

Men of genius are apt to be impatient of stupidity, and they are constantly 
tempted to shock self-sufficient people. 

One day a dull person was taking up the time with a tedious disquisition 
upon the criminality of crime, arguing at length upon a question which of 
course has but one side. Finally Charles Lamb interrupted the nonsense and 
restored the company to good humor by asking the question—" Do you 
mean to have us understand that a thief is not a good man?" This was quite 
shocking of course, and a witless person would perhaps have gone away and 
reported that Charle? Lamb said a thief was a good man. 

I know an old gentleman, a man of genius, — I sometimes doubt if a nobler 
man walks the earth — who has so often seen noble deeds and noble men mis- 
understood by dull men, that he has come to take a mischievous delight in 
doing good deeds in such a queer way as to make people think and say that 
they are rascally deeds. Of course he carries the thing too far ; but still, I 
cannot help admiring a man who is willing to do the right thing and let people 
think and say what they please. 
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The main thing is to be true to yourself. Two men equally true to iheii 
own genius might, under given circumstances, act in diametrically opposite 
ways, and it is idle to argue which is right. Very likely both are right. As 
Goethe and Beethoven were walking together one day they saw the retinue 
of the Grand Duchess approaching. Goethe stepped to the road-side and stood 
uncovered. Beethoven pulled his hat down over his eyes, folded his arms, 
and walked on. The company recognised him, opened a way for him, and 
the Grand Duchess bowed respectfully to him, and to Goethe standing at the 
side of the road. Beethoven says to himself; " These people expect me to 
bow myself before their rank ; I acknowledge no superority of rank and will 
not give them the road." Good. Goethe says, " These are my fellow-creatures, 
I will show them the same courtesy that I show to other men; if they are 
really laying claim to a superiority which does not belong to them, they are 
after all the only losers." Good, again. You see how foolish it is to take 
sides as the writers have done, one assailing Goethe for subserviency, another, 
Beethoven for rudeness. Schoolmaster. 



PROTESTANTISM vinus DR. F. C. EWER. 

THAT there should be fault found with the Protestant religion, and with 
the comparative freedom of Scriptural interpretation and latitudinarian- 
ism which are allowed within its domain, is a matter of no surprise. 

That ecclesiastics should become alarmed at the progress of rationalistic 
ideas, in connection with Protestantism, and, foreseeing the certain and rapid 
subversion of theological dogmas as the necessary concomitant of this progress, 
should hasten to cry out against it, and should even attribute this spirit of 
iconoclasm to its true source, the Reformation, and the grand spiritual awakening 
of the sixteenth century, is likewise no matter of astonishment. On the other 
hand, the wonder is that more have not joined in a crusade against this spirit 
of radicalism in religion, and helped to search for the middle ground between 
Protestantism and Roman Catholicism. 

The most recent retrograde movement of the kind is that instigated by the 
Rev. F. C. Ewer, a hitherto Protestant Episcopal clergyman, and rector of 
Christ Church, New York. This gentleman has pronounced from his pulpit 
a judgment of failure against the Protestant religion, and has accompanied his 
assertion with a series of charges. These charges having been reviewed and 
answered by a number of clergymen and religious newspapers, their author 
has reiterated them with amplifications, and it is with this latest presentation 
of them that we have to do at present. Let us first define the Protestant idea, 
and that in a way to meet Dr. Ewer's own view of the subject. 

Definition. — ** It is the general consent of all Protestant writers, that 
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neither traditions^ councils, nor canons of any visible church, much less edicts 
of any magistrate or civil session, but the Scripture only, can be the final judge 
or rule in matters of religion, and that only in the conscience of every 
Christian to himself. Which protestation made by the first public reformers 
of our religion against the imperial edicts of Charles the Fifth, imposing 
church-traditions without Scripture, gave first beginning to the name of Pro- 
testant ; and with that name hath ever been received this doctrine, which 
prefers the Scripture before the Church, and acknowledges none but the 
Scripture sole interpreter of itself to the conscience.". {Miitonr—Of Civii 
Power in Ecclesiastical Causes.) 

That this is Dr. Ewer's interpretation of the name and dogma of Protest- 
antism will be seen from the following charges, as made by him in his last 
eflFusion on the subject, viz. : 

(i.) ** As a religious system Protestantism fails to get at the masses; nay, 
there are vast regions of country where its fundamental principles, (to wit, 
private judgment, and the dogma of a church invisible only,) took deep and 
general root ; and in those countries it has absolutely lost its hold on the 
masses it once swayed ; therefore it is a failure. 

(2.) " The logical issue of Protestantism is Rationalism: /. e. Protestant- 
ism logically destroys Christianity, therefore it is a failure, and worse, it is a 
delusion, a snare to souls, a heresy. 

(3.) "In the lands where it has prevailed, as in Germany, parts of Switzer- 
land, New England and elsewhere, the historical event has substantiated the 
logical anticipation ; for those lands are to-day honey- combed with infidelity. 
Therefore, Protestantism is a failure ; and people should wake up to the fact, 
abandon it and such prejudices as they have in its favor, and look for 
something better." 

These charges are upon the face of them, contradictory. In the first, the 
assertion is made that Protestantism fails to get at the masses, or has lost its 
hold upon them : in the second. Protestantism is asserted to be Rationalism, 
which does get at the masses, and proves to be " a delusion, a snare to souls, 
a heresy." In fact Dr. Ewer's chief point against Protestantism is that its 
dogma is too great a success, rather than a failure. It has been so far success- 
ful as to endanger the stability of his "Holy Catholic Church," and as for 
" Infidelity and Rationalism," as he is pleased to couple the two, they but 
attest the power of the religion, and are so wide-spread as to render futile any 
attempt at subversion. " The fact is," continues the Doctor, " what with 
Rome and what with Protestantism, God^s old Catholicity has been under a 
cloud, and has not gained the general ear of the people in America." No! 
and with the certainty of eternity it never will, for what is here meant by 
the phrase, "God's old Catholicity," is, stripped of all circumlocution, the 
Established (Authoritative) Church, which has had its day in the world's 
history, not to be revamped for the American period. Dr. Ewer then pro- 
ceeds to confound Protestantism with one of its minor outgrowths, Puritanism, 
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and to charge upon it bigotry and intolerantism, and adds : ** I tell you, my 
friends, we have liberty in spite of, and not because of Protestantism." Such 
utterances as these could only issue from one blinded by the most wilful pre- 
judice. By whom was our country founded? Who laid down for us the 
broadest platform of religious tolerance, but Protestants ? Whom have we 
to thank for the unlimited privileges of free religious thought and discussion 
which, of all peoples on the face of the earth, we possess in the largest measure, 
if it be not our Protestant forefathers ? And this freedom is the legitimate off- 
spring of that very Protestant idea which Dr. Ewer denounces in the follow- 
ing classical language: "That rampant licenseof Scripture interpretation, where- 
by the most ignorant are egged on to rush in where angels dare not tread." . . 
and that says, *' Away with God's Apostolic visible Church, and let every 
man be his own church, his own priest, his own interpreter of the Bible, and 
his own judge as to what the Bible is, or whether there is any Bible at all." 
Look at <* Catholic Apostolic" England, where Protestantism is found in its most 
•* non-protesting " form, and where, according to Dr. Ewer, " The Anglican 
Church is to-day, declaring its independence of Protestant tyranny," and what 
fruit have you ? Is tolerance any more universal there ? Why, a radical religious 
thinker dare not open his lips to speak his real thoughts unless he be willing to 
brave the terrible alternative of social ostracism ; and that countenanced not 
only, but enforced by these self-same ecclesiastics of the Catholic Church. What 
defeated John Stuart Mill in the present election for Member of Parliament ? 
What precludes the possibility of electing a man a Member of Parliament who 
professes a belief in no God or in many Gods ? If we are to have tolerance, 
let it be without sectarian or Christian limits. 

Matthew Arnold wrote an essay a short time since in which, from the con- 
servative side, he denounced, in unqualified terms, the motto of a religious 
paper, to wit, " The dissidence of dissent, and the protestantism of the Pro- 
testant religion." What, we ask, can be more free from bigotry than the 
spirit which is embodied in that motto, and what more likely to lead to 
bigotry than that which exerts its whole influence to the end of choking up 
dissent and establishing a forced assent ? 

Dr. Ewer points to Germany and says, " Behold a land honey-combed 
with infidelity." Why not cast an eye on France where Protestantism has 
scarcely been heard of, but which is worm-eaten with infidelity of the worst 
kind ; that kind which disbelieves not only in God, but disbelieves in mac, 
which gives up everything that is pure and good and holy in our nature to 
the worst of debaucheries. Compare the fruits of German Protestant infi- 
delity and those of French Catholic infidelity and say which are the most to 
be abhorred. Not that we accept the dictum of the infidelity of the Germans. 
This word is used here in its cant sense : the German is infidel to the Apostolic 
faith, but that he is infidel to the God-idea, or the man-idea, is false. The 
cradle-land of Protestantism is true to its faith, (fides,) and is still foremost in 
its protests against religious constraint, as well as in aid of the cause of world- 
progress. 
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Perhaps Dr. Ewer's most elaborate refutation of the arguments advanced by 
those who have undertaken the defense of Protestantism against his catalogue 
of " charges," is that in which he replies to those who have asserted that 
Protestantism is synonymous with •* the spirit of the nineteenth century." 
At least this is the point which he devotes the most words to, with what effect 
we will endeavour to show. He says, '' The attempt is made to palm o£F 
the identification of Protestantism with the nineteenth century as an answer. 
No one has charged that freedom is a failure. On the contrary, the distinct 
assertion is made that true Catholicity, in the days of Henry VIII, rose against 
Rome in the interest of freedom, struck down her Papal tyranny over political 
government, and her tyranny over the intellect." 

" The liberty of Puritanism is to-day, just what it was in Roger Williams' 
time, viz., perfect liberty for every one to believe just what the Puritan 
believes, or take the consequences. A man is at liberty to break down Christi- 
anity, but not to defend it on Catholic principles," etc., etc. What reply can 
be temperately made to such assertions as these which are but the myths of a 
clouded intellect. The only supposition that can reasonably be made would 
be that their author has tried to preach the exploded notions of a century 
long past, and finding his sermons to fall upon barren ground, has taken 
to abusing the world for having left him so far behind it in its onward march. 

The charges he makes against Puritanism of to-day are as dead as the Church 
theories he seeks to reanimate. The Puritan entertains his view of religion, 
and does all in his power to propagate it. No more. Dr Ewer, entertains 
his view of the same, and exercises the same prerogative, with no restrictions 
other than the judgment of his fellow-men ; and their estimating him a fool 
does not necessarily make him one. As for the charge that, now-a-days, a man 
is at liberty to break down Christianity but not to defend it on any principles 
whatever, the proposition is absurd. Dr. Ewer's defence of Christanity may 
be such as to offend Mr. Frothingham's congregation, and Mr. Frothingham's 
attacks upon Christanity may be such as to offend Dr. Ewer's congregation ; 
the charge has this extent and no more. Dr. E. can undoubtedly find enough 
sympathisers with his own views to fill his church every Sunday of the year and 
listen to him with interest: Mr. F. can do the same. Wherein lies the offence? 

As for the inventions of the needle-gun, gunpowder, glass, paper, etc., 
upon which Dr. Ewer dwells at some length, we pass his remarks by as calling 
for no answer at the hands of any intelligent Protestant. 

If Protestantism was not the author of the spirit which animates our century, 
it is at any rate indelibly and intimately connected with it, as it and its dogma 
will be, with all future advancement and betterment of the condition of 
humanity. 

There remains but one other point to consider, and that is the relation 
which Protestantism bears to science, and scientific researches. Upon this 
subject Dr. Ewer remarks : " When it was announced that * the earth moved 
round the sun,' Rome resisted. When it was announced that * the world was 
not made in six natural days,' Protestantism resisted, and said it was an 
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infidel statement. When it was announced that * the flood could not have 
covered the whole earth,' where was Protestantism ? Why, her divines were 
resisting. She did'nt shut the bold scientists up in prisons, for that was out 
of fashion. But she did the nearest thing to it that she could. And now, 
to-day, when Darwin tells us that * Creation was, and is, by development,* 
where are the overwhelming majority of Protestant divines ? Why, in the 
opposition, denouncing Darwin. When Lyell and De Perches tells us ' man 
has existed one or two hundred thousand years,' where are these Protestant 
divines that are such great friends of science? Protestant religionists stand to- 
day in the attitude of open resistance to the advance of science ; and centu- 
ries hence the finger of history will be pointed at them, as they, to-day, justly 
point the finger at Rome. It is even so, friends ; we have liberty in spite of, 
and not because of the spirit of Protestant religionists." 

It might be interesting to have Dr. Ewer's opinion, as a clergyman of the 
*' Protestant Episcopal Church," on the value of the Mosaic Record as a 
historical document, or even as a divinely inspired writing. Perhaps we 
shall be favored with this at some other time ; at present we shall be forced 
to content ourselves with wondering whether he would have the Bible 
published with an appendix to Genesis by Darwin and Lyell, and insert after 
the account of Joshua's causing the sun to stand stiil ior the space of a day, 
the Galileon theory of the earth's motion round the sun. Certainly, it is cause 
for thinking that religious freedom has received a new impetus when an 
Episcopalian clergyman can avow such novel views in his pulpit. But, as 
to the charges against Protestantism as involved in this statement, let us give 
a moment's attention. In the first place, we note that the doctor here couples 
the word religionist with Protestant. This is at best an opprobrious epithet, 
and doubly so in this sense. Whatever Protestant divine denounces the 
theories of science does so as a religionist and not as a Protestant. We have 
seen in the commencement of this article that Dr. Ewer denounces Protestant- 
ism as Rationalism, and if Rationalism has one sympathy stronger than any 
other, it is its sympathy with scientific research ; and the Protestant dogma 
as laid down by Milton, and as it is generally accepted, is in full accordance 
with the acceptation which the liberal and enlightened mind of to-day puts 
upon the theories of Galileo, Darwin, Lyell and others. And whenever these 
theories are opposed, be it by Protestant or Catholic, the animus of such oppo- 
sition is found in the theories belonging to what we have seen designated as 
" God's Old Catholic Church," which we confidently believe has long since 
ceased to have any determinative influence in the affairs of our century. 

Upon the whole, we arc forced to the conclusion that Dr. F. C. Ewer is 
only a sample of the many fossils which yet remain in our midst, and which, 
though useless of themselves, are helpful in a negative way by pointing out to 
us the vast progress which we have made in religious reform since the time 
of the Reformation, and in stimulating to still more effective labor, whereby 
we shall approach nearer the perfect standard. 
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GEORGE FOX AND HIS FIRST DISCIPLES ; 

OR, THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS AS IT WAS AND AS IT IS. 

By William Howitt. 

ri^HE character of George Fox, the founder of the Society of Friends, and 
-*- the principles he promulgated, are more deserving of particular notice 
and serious inquiry than the world has ever given ihcm credit for. They 
are especially worthy of them at the present moment. It has been the custom 
to regard Fox as a well enough meaning sort of person^ but at the same time 
an incorrigible fanatic, a man of wild and ultra notions, of singular dress and 
manners ; in short, a fit subject of ridicule and little more. The Society that 
he founded has been looked upon pretty much in the same light. It has been 
seen to consist of persons very peculiarly old-fashioned in their dress, pre- 
cise in their demeanor, reserved in their habits, devoted to trade, not devoted 
to public amusements, fond of the singular number in their language, but of 
the plural in their accounts ; accumulating money and loth to spend it on 
parsons; having an equal horror of fashions, fiddles and fencing-masters ; 
hating tithes, church-rates and war-taxes ; having a shrewd, dry mode of ex- 
pression and of dealing ; prone to ask sly questions, but difficult to drive into 
a direct answer, — yet withal, discovering many traits of benevolence ; strongly 
addicted to Prison Discipline, Friendly and Dorcasian Societies, and making 
determined war upon Negro Slavery. This is as they have appeared to the 
eye of the world, and George Fox has had the credit of it. People have 
concluded he was just such a man himself, and impressed these strong and 
peculiar features indelibly upon them. Few have cared to inquire further ; 
to learn whether these obvious peculiarities were all that constituted them a 
Society, — whether they had not some principles, religious, moral, and civil, 
of greater intrinsic value. 

Now, I do not mean to assert that George Fox was free from the fanati- 
cism of his age, or the eccentricities of a sanguine temperament, acted upon 
by a thousand excitements of one of the most stirring and remarkable periods 
of English history, — far from it. He had his share of them; but these did 
not constitute his real character, — they merely marked it. It would be easy 
to bring a ludicrous list of extravagances, follies and eccentricities committed 
by martyrs and reformers ; but it would be an invidious task. We have better 
things to estimate them by ; — and in the same manner, stripping away the 
outer coat of trivial absurdities from George Fox, we shall behold him one of 
the greatest and most noble-minded of reformers. We shall find him one of 
those rare characters that have but a single object in existence, and are ready 
to sacrifice everything for it, — the establishmentof Truth as the rule and the 
guide of man ; and we shall find him not more quick-sighted to discover 
than bold to avow and maintain its cause. 
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On almost all those great questions of civil and religious polity, which 
the world is now coming to a late discussion of, he made up his mind at once, 
and as at one splendid leap, vaulted across the broad morass of the errors and 
sophistries of ages. The grand discovery at which he arrived, was the clear 
perception of the spirituality and all-sufficiency of Christianity, — that it is a 
law to which we must bend all our morals, manners, and institutions, and 
not seek in vain to make it conform to them. The Christian system, is that 
alone which recognized the great rights of humanity ; civil and religious 
liberty in its fullest extent ; the casting down of all monopolies in religion, 
in trade, in education; the abrogation of every law, however ancient, how- 
ever sanctioned by grave authorities or extended practice, which is not 
founded on the eternal principles of justice ; and the erection of the divine 
law of love in its stead. It holds in abhorrence customs, however deemed 
by ages and nations to be allowable, — the customs of national bloodshed, 
and national force, for settling questions of right. This was his system, a 
system of the most radical reform, — the system of abandoning the pernicious 
doctrine of expedience, the authority of names and precedents, — and sub- 
stituting that of *< doing to others as you would be done by ;" and so far 
was it carried beyond the notions of that age, or even of this, that it placed 
women on a footing of social equality with man, and gave them in his 
society, meetings of civil discipline of their own, where they transacted 
their own affairs of association, and learned to rely on their own intellectual 
and moral resources. 

George Fox was born in 1624, at Drayton, in Leicestershire, England, 
and apprenticed to a small farmer and shoemaker. To the farming he 
attached himself, and as he advanced to manhood, working alone in the 
solitary fields, his active and sensitive mind began powerfully to turn its in- 
quiries upon itself — upon its own nature and destiny ; what it was, why 
here, and whither advancing,-^^uestions that one would imagine must vividly 
affect every living spirit, but which appear little to visit the multitude, and 
sink deep only into minds of a certain temperament. Soon satisfying him- 
self, that Christianity was the best guide in this inquiry, he next was anxious 
to possess himself of the best means of studying it. 

Taught, as the bulk of the people are, not to depend upon their own in- 
quiries, but to lean upon somebody in the shape of a priest, he immediately 
went to those who had the greatest reputation in his neighboihood. How 
well qualified they were to instruct such a mind as his, may be sufficiency 
understood from this; — the first advised him, in order to settle his spirit, 
"to chew tobacco and sing psalms i'^ another began to condole very sympa- 
thetically with him, till George happened to set his foot on the edge of a 
Bower bed, as they walked in the garden, which put the priest into a passion, 
" as if the house was on fire," — and all was over. He went therefore to the 
New Testament, and studying it night and day, with the greatest earnestness, 
after standing whole days with it in his hand, in a hollow tree, — at length he 
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saw the Christian system in so dear and beautiful a light, that he was not 
only filled with happiness for himself, but felt it bit bounden duty to go forth 
and proclaim it to the world. 

To him the gospel appeared a free gift — that tstry one might literally 
come, and receive it without money and without price ; the Bible a book 
that every one might study for himself, and that to every such sincere student, 
would be vouchsafed free teaching of the Eternal Spirit, and that he would 
be led to a perfect knowledge of the Divine will ; that the great essence of 
Christianity was love, and that all true Christians must become a band of brothers. 
Against mercenary preaching, the vanity and pride of life, against all 
oppression and systematized wrong ; war, slavery, the plunder of wrecks, he 
wrote to the authorities and preached to the people, with a fierce and im- 
petuous eloquence. 

How far he was qualified for this great undertaking, we may learn from a 
very competent judge, William Penn, who had seen human life from the 
parlor to the cottage, and whose honorable and capacious mind made him a 
fitting evidence. 

Penn says, George Fox was about the ordinary size, of a graceful count- 
enance, and' having an eye so piercing, that many who contended with him 
were unable to bear it ; that he had great majesty of presence, and that his 
addresses to the people possessed a strange and stirring power ; so that whole 
multitudes, collected in market places, in the open fields, under the shade of 
large trees, on wild heaths, sea-shores, or amongst the mountains of Wales, 
Scotland, and Westmoreland, and amid the forests of America, or the plan- 
tations of the West Indies, were wonderfully moved, and melted,x>r subdued, 
or exalted, by his grave and burning eloquence, and by the bold, simple 
dignity of the doctrines he taught. This system of a free gospel and re- 
nouncement of the vanities of the world, was sure to bring upon him all the 
vengeance of the proud and interested ; yet, in spite of this, not only the 
common people, but the clergy, magistrates, and officers of the army, came 
over to his opinions, and enrolled themselves in his new society. 

It is not possible, in an article like this, to follow his career at length ; 
it is enough to say, notwithstanding great persecutions, a host of able and 
zealous coadjutors gathered about him, whose names, labors, and singular ad- 
ventures, may be found in Sewell's history of that people. For the propa- 
gation of his principles, George Fox visited all parts of the kingdom, and 
extended his travels into America, Germany and Holland. In the presence 
of Protector or King, he never for a moment lost that simple dignity which 
distinguished him, — a Christian dignity of mind, so opposite to pride, that 
while it made him feel no abjcctncss in the presence of human greatness, 
never inspired him to the low and the poor with any thing but the most 
thorough courteousness, kindness and compassion. For these he always ex- 
pressed the greatest sympathy, and so organized his society, as to restore 
them to the rights and consideration of men. 
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Penn says, that Fox possessed on all occasions the most undaunted courage. 
Though of an ardent temperament, yet he possessed such self command, as 
rarely, if ever, to be thrown off his guard, by insults and outrage, and he 
manifested the most forgiving disposition. He was simple, dignified, and 
manly in behavior, grave, yet affable and pleasant in conversation, and so 
ready in reply, as to continually baffle his most subtle antagonists. He died 
at the age of sixty-seven, having seen a large community established on his 
principles, and that, too, through a career of the most violeiit persecution ; 
imprisonment of thousands at a time, and the destruction and seizure of 
their property. 

Of his disciples, the most illustrious were Penn, the founder of Penn- 
sylvania, and Barclay, the author of the famous ''Apology" for Quakerism. 

What were the doctrines George Fox and his friends proposed to the 
world ? They were principally these : 

1st. — The influence of the Divine Spirit on the spirits of His creatures. 

2nd. — The spirituality of Christianity ; consequently, the nonressentiality 
of ceremonies. 

3rd. — The civil and religious freedom of all men ; consequently, an ab- 
horrence of tyranny, political or ecclesiastical, in the shape of despot, or the 
priest. 

4th. — The Anti-Christianity of W:ir. 

5th. — The free gift of the gospel. 

6th. — The Anti-Christianity of Oaths. 

7th. — The contempt of fawning and flatteries, and foolish titles given to 
men, as inconsistent with our own self-respect and respect for truth. 

8th. — The equality of the sexes, — no sexes in souls. 

9th. — Simplicity and purity in language, in manners, and in dress. 

These did not comprise all their doctrines.* They held others with the 
Christian world in general ; but these they held in contra-distinction to most 
of their times. The influence of the Divine Spirit, now in some shape 
or other, received by all denominations, was then held by some as little 
short of madness, and ridiculed without measure by others. The spirituality 
of Christianity was then as little comprehended. All reformers before them, 
and the Puritans, their contemporaries, were so little illuminated on this 
subject, that though they were determined not to conform to the ceremonies 
set up by the government, they were all busy in framirg ceremonies for them- 
selves. Fox at once pronounced ceremonies and externals to be merely 
"beggarly elements;" — the essence of Christianity a renewed vitality of 
mind. 

So far, indeed, did he outgo the ordinary grasp of public opinion, that at 
this day the Christian world has much to learn before it can comprehend the 
full nature of that system which shall go on till " they shall no more teach 
every man his neighbor, and every man his brother," saying, ** know ye the 
Lord ; for they shall know Him, from the least of them to the greatest." 
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The great doctrine of civil and religious freedom, — a doctrine of the most 
superlative importance — a doctrine on which depends, not merely the present 
happiness, but the spiritual destinies of men, — inasmuch, as tyranny and 
ignorance go hand in hand, — and ignorance and crime ; this great doctrine 
his contemporaries had glimpses of, but it can only be* said of Fox, that he 
fully comprehended it. I'he Puritans and the Covenanters fought for their 
liberties and their altars ; they resisted the aggressions of ecclesiastical es- 
tablishment, but they did not deny their right to exist ; the Republicans 
fought for their own freedom with one hand, and held with the other their 
fellow men in bondage ; but Fox claimed freedom for all ; one right for all ; 
one law for all, for man in every situation, character, and aspect, for white 
and black. It did not square with his notions of Christianity, that we should 
be free ourselves, and hold others in slavery ; that we should settle in the 
lands of the pagans, and drive them out of their ancestral possessions, as 
these nominal Christians did and do in America, in the Indies, and in the 
Cape of Good Hope. The Non-Conformists resisted the compulsory de- 
mands of uniformity of creed and ceremony of the Establishment ; but Fox 
resisted and denounced establishments themselves. However all other re- 
formers, biased by the force of education, might overlook the absolute free 
nature of Christianity, — given to be the charter of liberty, the birthright of 
Hope in Earth and Heaven, to all men — given to be the solace of all 
partaking the form, the affections, the sufferings of men, throughout the 
world — given ** to break the bonds of the captive, and to let the oppressed 
go free" — to be enjoyed without permission from Pope or Patriarch, con- 
clave or convocation, fully and fearlessly, — its freedom and freedom-giving 
spirit did not escape the single eye of Fox. In the avowal of Christ, that 
" the heathen lorded it over one another, but it should not be so with his 
disciples," — their bond and distinction should be love, — he saw the law of 
brotherhood and not of subjection. The same recognised independence of 
the Christian code, which leads to the abjuration of political and ecclesias- 
tical despotism, led him to resist, despise and expose those assumptions of 
absurd titles, those demands of servile obeisance and empty flatteries by men 
of wealth and factitious rank, which degrade both giver and receiver, and 
fill the world with so much misery from the reckless and vindictive rancour 
of over-fed pride. Civility to ally servility to none^ was his rule and principle 
of action, and brought upon him and his friends unbounded insult and out- 
rage ; but they and the whole community have reaped, and will reap, the 
benefit of it. In that day there was a different style of address to the rich 
and to the poor, a practice still common on the Continent — you to a gentle- 
man, thou to a man ; and so odious and opposed to the whole spirit of the 
gospel did it appear to Fox, that he adopted the singular number in speaking 
to every individual ; and his followers have retained the practice to the 
present day, though the cause has ceased. The language has firmly settled 
into the other form, and the world is not likely, in this particular, to con- 
form to a very small minority. 
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It has been said that a very great change has taken place in the Society 
of Friends. That they have abandoned the bold and innovating spirit, and 
many of the eccentricities of their ancestors, and have silently let All, or 
greatly modified, many of their opinions. They have changed exactly as 
every religious, and almost every other human community does. The effer- 
vescence of their first zeal has evaporated with time ; and as the spirit has 
escaped they have clung more closely to the letter. They have changed, 
too, with the silent change of the spirit and character of general society. 
Who does not see the wide difference between this age, and the puritanic 
age in which they arose ? Then all the elements of religious and political 
unrest were in a state of chaotic turbulence. The common people were only 
beginning to be imbued with, and to feel the full effulgence of, that scriptural 
knowledge, language, and imagery, which the diffusion of the Bible in the 
vernacular tongue had produced. They were in the orgasm of intellectual 
intoxication. The Puritans in England, and the Covenanters in Scotland, 
were full of that Bible light, which had burst upon them in such a novel 
torrent, that it had half illumined and half bewildered them. Their speech 
was a tissue of prophetic and apostolic phrases, — they were ready to fight 
and to die for their principles. The despotism of the Stuarts, pressing on 
the patience of the nation till it snapped, concurred with this religious en- 
thusiasm to rouse the whole realm into one scene of confusion and strife. 
The different sects had not learned their own nature, and the real goal of 
their endeavors ; the Presbyterians and the Independents wrestled not only 
for liberty but for power. All these circumstances have changed ; the bound- 
aries of religious liberty have been better defined by the continued labors of 
the great and the good of all parties ; no contrast can be greater than the 
one between the Baptists, Independents and Presbyterians, of that day and 
this. The Friends have only partaken, in common with all other denomi- 
nations, in the changes wrought by the same spirit passing over them. They 
have become a more quiet, less excited people ; but they have not dropped 
one tenet, or abandoned one principle. 

The cessation of persecution must have produced a strong effect upon 
them. From a state of perpetual harassing and outrage ; from having their 
meetings broken up by drunken squires and rancorous parsons, by mobs and 
soldiery ; their meeting-houses pulled down by order of government ; them- 
selves shut up by thousands in most miserable and filthy dens ; their property 
plundered, their families insulted and abused ; from such a state of things to 
one of sudden political rest and security, under the Toleration Act, the 
transition must have been one of a most sedative nature. Like the sudden 
ceasing of physical torture, it must have left upon them a most exquisite 
sense of ease. They would be inclined to repose themselves, and in that 
repose to look round and consider what they had lost, and what remained. 
They would see a government no longer in hostility to them, and would be 
disposed to a grateful abstinence from irritation. From being regarded by 
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other fellow-citizens with hatred, and pursued by them with outrage, as they 
were, for renouncing what were called the courtesies, but what they deemed 
the flatteries of the time, the use of such appellations, as your Honor, your 
Grace, your Excellency, because they saw the men so addressed, possessing 
neither honor, grace, nor excellence ; for refusing to bow, to take off the 
hat, and so on ; they had now won respect by their firmness and confidence, 
by their integrity in all other transactions, and would therefore be disposed 
to enjoy a position of social kindness, ftom which they had, for a time, been 
thrown. From their renouncement .of public amusements, and the dissipa- 
tions of society, they were compelled to seek happiness in the bosom of 
their own families, and hence became a peculiarly domestic people ; and 
besides this, seeing the havoc that had been made in their estates, during 
the rage of persecution, they would now set about, as good citizens and 
fathers of families, to repair them by sedulous habits of commercial industry. 
All these causes operating together, and with them their consequences, the 
satisfaction they came to feel in the full and free exercise of their own mode 
of religious worship, in their domestic relations, in the growth of their 
fortunes, it was natural that they should become a quiet people, a people 
submissive to a good government, a people unworldly in their appearance, 
but worldly in their substance. This they have become ; and the error is 
they have become too much so. They are aware of the purity of their 
Christian faith, but they are not zealously enough affected in its diffusion ; 
they are sensible of the nobility and moral grandeur of their great principles, 
but they do not labor enough to make the world sensible of this too, and to 
invite their assistance in their propogation. In all instances they have held 
fast their principles, but they do not come forward, as becomes their high 
moment, and make common cause with the public for their success. They 
persuade themselves it is right, it is religious, is savoring of the religion of 
Christ, to avoid all vehemence of zeal, every thing that looks political. In 
this they may possess the private piety of their ancestors, but they possess 
not their public spirit ; they were quite another sort of men. In this we 
behold the prevalence of the latter habits of the Society over its original 
principle and power. They may continue to hold the splendid princi- 
pies of Fox and Penn, but they hold them in nullity and barrenness. The 
testimonies of Fox were like the Law of Moses, received on Mount Sinai, 
amid its thunderings and lightenings ; theirs is like the same law, laid in the 
latter ages of Judea, in the dusty and untrodden silence of its sanauary. 

The same cause has led them to stand aloof from political activity ; as if 
religion were a thing to be thought of and dreamed of merely ; to be shut up 
in your own heart, your own home, or, at most, to regulate your own 
conduct between man and man in ordinary affairs ; not to extend to those 
great human movements in the mass, on which the happiness of the mass 
depends. They have interpreted the command to be subject to the powers 
that be in too abject a spirit ; as if the indignant enunciation of ** whether 
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it is right we shall hearken unto God rather than you, judge ye;" is not as 
good gospel, clearly setting the bounds to political submissiveness ; and, as if 
it were possible " to do to others as we would be done by," if we use not all 
legitimate means to rescue our fellows from the immoderate pressure of un- 
holy governments, which entail all miseries upon nations, by quenching all 
nobility of sentiment, and darkening all intellects with crime. Obedience to 
good government is a shining virtue ; but zealous endeavors to amend a bad 
one is not the less so. On this head there is room to return to the popular 
spirit of the first Friends, which led them to address kings and parliaments in 
the highest style of remonstrance. 

If being at ease in their professions has tended to dim their views of daty, 
or enfeeble their practice in these particulars, on the other hand, they have 
carried to the highest point of scrupularity their maintainance of what they 
call *' their testament," that is their peculiar mode of speech, behavior and 
apparel. 

Their use of peculiar names for the days and months proceeds from a 
laudable desire carried to excess — a desire to keep clear of names once belong- 
ing to idolatry, into which there is now little danger of falling. Their 
rejection of fulsome titles — as his grace, his excellency, his honor — must have 
the approbation of every honest man. Their adoption of thou to a single 
person — you only to more than one — was, at the time, for the reason given, 
noble and most admirable ; but now, that the cause is removed, is a violation 
of modern grammar, without an adequate use, and having an air of awkward 
formality rather than of reason. Their dress may be plain, but cannot be 
said to be comely or even commodious. In most of these particulars, they 
have clung to the form rather than to the principle, which is the gospel one 
of plainness and simplicity — an excellent principle that may be carried into 
the fullest practice without a dogged adherence to a peculiar fashion. The 
first Friends made no change in their dress. William Penn dressed as became 
a gentleman of the time. Religion knows nothing of the fashions of Oliver 
Cromwell's days; it is not a system of caps and coats of a certain cut, but of 
high and ennobling sentiments, and of the practice of everything which tends 
to bind man to man, and prepare the heart for heaven. 

A Quaker dressing, therefore, not simply and rationally on the principle of 
plainness, but clinging anxiously, and perhaps proudly, to a traditionary form, 
stands an object of the most ludicrous inconsistency. In everything beside he 
has followed the spirit and improvement of the times. His house is built, 
his furniture is made, his carpets are woven, his carriage is constructed, his 
very horse-harness cut according to the increased lights, facilities, and extended 
means of progressive society. His bed is heaped with the softest materials, 
his table spread with the various luxuries which the full grown spirit of art 
and science has taught our manufacturers, or the mighty winds of a boundless 
commerce have wafted from every region. The very fabric which he wears, 
and the hat which shades his brow combine in them a hundred improvements 
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made since the days of Penn and Barclay ; yet, in the formy he clings to the 
fashion of a far ruder age, and with it to inconvenience and deformity. He 
says he will not flatter the pride of the creature by ostentatious raiment ; he 
is right: but he should not disfigure that which God has created beautiful. 

Friends think there is safety to their youth in this barbarous raiment. It 
is a mark, they say, upon them by which the world knows them ; as if 
clothes were not things to be taken off*. Outward marks are no safeguards ; 
the only real safeguards are sound moral principles within. 

But if this shibboleth of language, and this barbarism of dress, do no good, 
they certainly do much harm. They have affected us as the long raiment 
and the broad phylacteries did the Pharisees of old — they have induced much 
spiritual pride. It is easier to attribute undue importance to these, than to 
come up to the high standard of the living zeal of the ancient Friends. " The 
outward testimonies " have, therefore, become almost everything — the ark 
and palladium of the Society. They have cast into the shade its really good 
principles. 

For these reasons, I have no testimony to these Cromwellian fashions, but 
a decided testimony against them, as having done immeasurable injury to our 
cause. It is now high time that we become known by nobler tokens. It is 
time that, still despising all temporary and outer fashions, we conform to the 
general character of our national ccfttume ; that, loathing all fulsome flatteries, 
we speak the established English of the age ; and, instead of being known by 
our singularity of dress and speech, we seek to avail ourselves of the great 
heritage of noble sentiments and principles bequeathed to us by George Fox. 
There is higher work for us to do than dressing and speaking oddly. Our 
ancestors set a brilliant example to their own times, and left a mighty lesson 
to this. They claimed for themselves a complete freedom from the national 
church ; a freedom to marry and bury as they pleased ; a freedom even from 
oaihs ; a freedom from those very things that the other Dissenters are, even 
at this late period, seeking — and they obtained it, showing that subjects have 
only to determine on the attainment of their rights, and they cannot long be 
restricted. 

It becomes our bounden duty, being come of such stock, to spread abroad 
better views of war and oaths ; to inspire more elevated and just views of the 
character, offices and duties of women ; to awaken as many as we can to more 
spiritual conceptions of Christianity — of its freedom, its sufficiency, its beauty 
and benificence ; these are our legitimate duties, and to these let us betake 
ourselves. 

For my part, born and educated in this Society, I have seen enough to 
induce me to confess, that for its peculiarities I have little respect ; for its 
great leading principles the highest veneration. Amongst all the various 
societies I have mingled in, I have no where seen a greater purity of life and 
sentiment ; a more enviable preservation of a youth-like tenderness of con- 
science ; a deeper sense of the obligations of justice ; of the beauty of ^aac- 
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tuality ; or so sweet a maintenance of the domesticities of life. A thousand 
memories of youth and youthful actions now past — a thousand happy and tender 
associations-«bind me in affection to it. I luolc with grateful complacency on 
the luminous views of truth which George Fox drew from the great archives 
of Christianity, as a glorious legacy to the world ; which has already received 
mighty benefits therefrom, and is now prepared to reap still greater. A day 
is certainly coming upon us when many old prejudices shall be thrown down ; 
when we shall worlc with purer hands and simpler views ; when we shall feel 
it necessary to regard all men as brothers — not as mere machines for us to 
grow rich upon ; when we shall look on the poorest of them as demanding 
from us a higher estimate, a better tuition, a more human fellowship, and if 
this be so, it will be an everlasting reproach to the community which has 
called itself a Sociity of Friends, if it be not found amongst the foremost of 
those who are laboring, and will labor, to lay the foundation of illimitable 
CbristUn Friendship, in the mighty and pregnant principles of Knowledge, 
Virtue and Love. 



LUCRETIA MOTT. 

(Condensed from Mrs. Stanton*s article in " Eminent Women of the A^.**) 

IT was in London that I first met Lucretia Mott. We chanced to stop at 
the same house, with a party of Americans, who had come to attend 
the " World's Convention." Seated by her at the dinner-table, I was soon 
oblivious to everything but the lovely Quakeress, though a bride, with my 
husband by my side. She was then in her prime, small in stature, slightly 
built, with a large head, high, square forehead, remarkably fine face, regular 
features, dark hair and eyes. She was gentle and refined in her manners* 
and conversed with earnestness and ease. There were several clergymen at 
the table that day, who, in the course of conversation, rallied Mrs. Mott on 
her views of woman. She calmly parried all their attacks, — now by her 
quiet humor turning the laygh on them, and then by her earnestness and dignity, 
silencing their ridicule and sneers. Though a stranger, I could not resist 
saying all the good things I thought of on her side of the question, and I 
shall never forget the look of recognition she gave me when she saw that I 
already comprehended the problem of woman's rights and wrongs. She was 
the first liberal-minded woman I had ever met, and nothing in all Europe 
interested me as she did. We were soon fast friends, and were often rallied 
on our seeming devotion to each other. I was never weary listening to her 
conversation. On one occasion, with a large party, we visited the British 
Museum, where it is supposed all people go to see the wonders of the world. 
On entering, Mrs. Mott and myself sat down near the door to rest for a few 
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moments, telling the party to go on, that we would follow. They accordingly 
explored all the departments of curiosities, supposing we were slowly follow- 
ing at a distance ; but when they returned to the entrance, after an absence of 
three hours, there we sat in the same spot, having seen nothing but each other, 
wholly absorbed in questions of theology and social life. She had told me 
of the doctrines and divisions among Quakers, of the inward light, of Eliat 
Hicks, of Channing, of a religion of life, and of Mary Wollstonecraft and her 
social theories. I had been reading Combe's Constitution of Man and 
Moral Philosophy, and Channing's Works, and had already thought on all 
these questions, but I never heard a woman talk what, as a Scotch Presby- 
terian, I had scarcely dared to think. On the following Sunday I went to 
hear Mrs. Mott preach in a Unitarian church. Though I had never heard 
a woman speak, yet I had long believed she had the right to do so, and had 
often expressed the idea in private circles ; but when at last I saw a woman 
rise up in the pulpit and preach as earnestly and impressively as Mrs. Mott 
always does, it seemed to me like the realization of an oft-repeated happy 
dream. ........ 

Owing to her liberal views, Mrs. Mott was shunned by the orthodox Quakers 
of England, though courted by the literati and nobility. I have seen her by the 
side of the Duchess of Sutherland, conversing on the politial questions of the 
time with a grace and eloquence that proved her in manners the peer of the 
first woman in England, though educated in Quaker austerity, under our plain 
republican institutions. From the following extracts from Mrs. Mott's mem- 
oranda, the reader will get an insight into the moving and governing princi- 
ples of her calm, consistent and beautiful life. 

. '' A native of the Island of Nantucket, of the Coffins and Macys on the 
the father's side, and of the Folgers on the mother's ; through them related 
to Dr. Franklin. 

" Born in 1793. During childhood was made actively useful to my mother, 
who, in the absence of my father, on a long voyage, was engaged in mercan- 
tile business, often going to Boston and purchasing goods in exchange for oil 
and candles, the staple of the island. The exercise of women's talents in this 
line, as well as the general care which devolved upon them in the absence of 
their husbands, tended to develop their intellectual powers and strengthen 
them mentally and physically. 

"In 1804 my father's family removed to Boston, and in the public and 
private schools of that city I mingled with all classes without distinction. 
My parents were of the religious society of Friends, and endeavoured to 
preserve in their children the peculiarities of that sect, as well as to instil 
its more important principles. My father had a desire to make his daughters 
useful. At fourteen years of age 1 was placed with a younger sister, at the 
Friends' Boarding School, in Duchess County, state of New York, and con- 
tinued there for more than two years without returning home. At fifteen, 
one of the teachers leaving the school, I wis chosen as an assistant in her 
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place. Pleated with the promotion, I strove hard to give satisfaction, and ^ 
was gratified on leaving the school, to have an offer of a situation as teacher, 
if I was disposed to remain, and informed that my services should entitle 
another sister to her education without charge. My father was, at that time, 
in successful business in Boston ; but with his views of the importance of 
training a woman to usefulness, he and my mother gave their consent to 
another year being devoted to that institution. In the spring of 1 809, 1 joined 
our family in Philadelphia, after their removal there. At the early age of 
eighteen I married James Mott, of New York — an attachment formed while 
at the boarding-school. He came to Philadelphia and entered into business 
with my father. The fluctuation in the commercial world for several years 
following our marriage, owing to the embargo and the war of 1 81 2, the death 
of my father, and the support of a family of five children devolving on my 
mother, surrounded us with difficulties. We resorted to various modes of 
obtaining a comfortable living ; at one time engaged in the retail dry goods 
business, then resumed the charge of a school, and for another year was 
engaged in teaching. These trials in early life, were not without their good 
effect in disciplining the mind, and leading it to set a just estimate on 
worldly pleasures. I however, always loved the good, in childhood desired 
to do the right, and had no faith in the generally received idea of human 
depravity. My sympathy was early enlisted for the poor slave, by the class 
books read in our schools, and the pictures of the slave ship as published by 
Clarkson. The ministry of Elias Hicks and others, on the subject of the 
unrequited labor of slaves, and their example in refusing the products of slave 
labor, all had their efl^ct in a strong feeling in their behalf. The unequal 
condition of women in society also early impressed my mind. Learning, 
while at school, that the charge for the education of girls, was the same as 
that for boys, and that when they became teachers, women received but half 
as much as men for their services, the injustice of this was so apparent, that 
I early resolved to claim for my sex all that an Impartial Creator had bestowed. 
At twenty-five years of age, surrounded by a little family and many cares, I 
felt called to a more public life of devotion to duty and engaged in the ministry, 
in our society, receiving every encouragement from those in authority, until 
a separation among us, in 1827, when my convictions led me to adhere to the 
sufficiency of the light within us, resting on truth as authority, rather than 
• taking authority for truth.* The popular doctrine of human depravity never 
commended itself to my reason or conscience. I searched the scriptures daily 
finding a construction of the text wholly different from that which was pressed 
upon our acceptance. The highest evidence of a sound faith being the 
practical life of the Christian, I have felt a far greater interest in the moral 
movements of our age than in any theological discussion. 

'' The temperance reform early engaged my attention, and for more than 
twenty years, I have practised toul abstinence from all intoxicating drinks. 
The cause of peace his hid a share of my efforts, leading to the ultra non- 
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resisunce ground — that no Christian can consistently uphold,and actively engage 
in and support a government based on the sword, or relying on that as an ulti- 
mate resort. The oppression of the working-classes by existing monopolies, and 
the lowness of wages, often engaged my attention ; and I have held many 
meetings with them, and heard their appeals with compassion, and a great 
desire for a radical change in the system which makes the rich richer, and 
the poor poorer. The various associations and communities tending to greater 
equality of condition have had from me a hearty God-speed. But the 
millions of do'vn-trodden slaves in our lancf being the greatest sufferers, the 
most oppressed classes, I have felt bound to plead their cause, in season and 
out of season, to endeavor to put my soul in their soul's stead, and to aid, all 
in my power, in every right effort for their immediate emancipation. This 
duty was impressed upon me at the time I consecrated myself to that gospel 
which anoints * to preach deliverance to the captive,' * to set at liberty them 
that are bruised.* From that time the duty of abstinence as far as practicable 
from slave grown products was so clear, that I resolved to make the effort, 
' to provide things honest ' in this respect. Since then our family has been 
supplied with free labor groceries, and to some extent, with cotton goods • 
unstained by slavery. The labors of the devoted Benjamin Lundy, and his 
' Genius of Universal Emancipation,' published in Baltimore, added to the 
untiring exertions of Clarkson, Wilberforce, and others in England, including 
Eliz. Heyrick, whose work on slavery aroused them to a change in their mode 
of action, and of William Lloyd Garrison, in Boston, prepared the way for a 
convention in Philadelphia, in 1833, to take the ground of immediate, not 
gradual emancipation, and to impress the duty of unconditional liberty without 
expatiatrion. In i834the Philadelphia Female Anti-Slavery Society was formed, 
and being actively associated in the efforts for the slaves' redemption, I have 
travelled thousands of miles in this country, holding meetings in some of the 
slave states, have been in the midst of mobs and violence, and have shared 
abundantly the odium attached to the name of an uncompromising modern 
abolitionist, as well as partaken richly of the sweet return of peace attendant 
on those who would ' undo the heavy burdens and let the oppressed go free, 
and break every yoke." 

** In 1 840, a World's Anti-Slavery Convention was called in London. 
Women in Boston, New York and Philadelphia, were delegates to that con- 
tention. I was one of the number ; but, on our arrival in England, our cre- 
dentials were not accepted because we .were women. We were, however, 
treated with great courtesy and attention, as strangers, and as women, were 
admitted to chosen seats as spectators and listeners, while our right of member- 
ship was denied, — we were voted out. This brought the Woman question 
more into view, and an increase of interest in the subject has been the result. 
In this work, too, 1 have engaged heart and hand, as my labors, travels and 
public discourses evince The misrepresentation, ridicule and abuse, heaped 
upon this, as well as other reforms, do not, in the least, deter me from my 
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duty. To those whose name is cast out as enl for the truth's sake, it is a 
small thing to be judged of man's judgment. 

" This imperfect sketch may give some idea of the mode of life of one 
who has found it ' good to be always zealously affected in a good thing.' 

" My life in the domestic sphere, has passed much as that of other wives 
and mothers in this country. I have had six children. Not accustomed to 
resigning them to^he care of a nurse, I was much confined to them during 
their infancy and childhood. Being fond of reading, I omitted much 
unnecessary stitching and ornamental work, in the sewing for my family, so 
that I might have more time for this indulgence, and for the improvement 
of the mind. For novels and light reading I never had much taste. The 
' Ladies' Department,' in the periodicals of the day, had no attraction for 



me." 



Mrs. Wright, the sister of Mrs. Mott, writing to Mrs. Stanton soon after 
the death of Mr. Mott, says of her sister : 

'' The striking traits of Lucretia's character are remarkable energy, that 
defies even time, unswerving conscientiousness, and all those characteristics that 
^are summed up in the few words, love to man, and love to God." " Though 
much broken by the heavy affliction, that has come to her unexpectedly — for 
frail as she is, she never thought she should survive her strong and vigorous 
husband — she has borne it better than we anticipated." 



A HALF-HOUR'S THOUGHT. 

• 

NATURE surrounds us with a thousand glories that the clown never 
beholds. For him the grass and trees are one monotonous green, the 
sky an unvarying blue, the sunset hues but so much red and yellow paint 
whose prodigality he cannot understand. The forests feed his fire, or hide 
him from the sun; the waters turn his wheel or carry his boat; but these 
things are only the servants of his material wants and offer him no food for 
thought, no cause for wonder or admiration. Does such a person having 
eyes, see, and having ears does he hear ? He thinks he does ; he knows not 
what he misses in the world, and the joy and wealth of unutterable happiness 
which the artist or poet or philosopher finds in these wonders of the wood 
and water and sky, are to him greater subjects of wonder than the glories 
themselves. 

There are many steps of development between the clown and the artist, 
and none of us must fancy that because the beauties of nature have a song for 
our ear and a lesson for our heart, that we have read the whole secret of 
existence and all its laws. 

Ruskin tells us that we cannot appreciate the beauties of nature or of art 
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without long training of eye and understanding. How many of us look into 
the immeasurable depths of the sky without once realizing that its living " pal- 
pitating" blue is compounded of a dozen — nay a hundred — indescribable tints 
of glory that no artist save the Infinite can combine. Who realizes when he 
studies the fair sunset pictures that the crimson is not crimson and the gold 
not gold, but each a blending of the two, and not of the ^o only but of the 
whole atmosphere of hues. And who that has watched tne after-sunset sky 
until he has read its secret of prismatic arrangement of hues, albeit so blended 
that beginning and ending are not ; who has seen and understood and drank 
in so much without feeling the great impossibility of ever learning all, and at 
the same time the intense desire that vision might be clearer and understand- 
ing stronger, that the glories of that higher life possible to us while yet in 
this one might be revealed. 

He who cannot read has a vague dream perhaps of the life that men live 
with books. If he is a man of native intelligence he knows by the commun- 
ion of his own thoughts and his remembrance of the words of others, some- 
thing of the reality of that life. But its deepest joys are no further removed 
from him than are the thoughts of the philosopher or the artist — artist in the 
highest sense of the word — to one who, although he can read the language of 
books has no cognizance oi the thoughts which are behind all language, and 
sometimes of too deep significance for language. Yet the world of books lies 
round the ignorant man, and the world of thought near the man who has 
never learned to think ; and the worlds wait as ever for more inhabitants. 

The atmosphere may be saturated with moisture, invisible until the cool 
wind from the mountains suddenly condenses it into shapes that flit over the 
hillsides ; so the spiritual atmosphere holds truths invisible in its embrace, 
until the breath of the eternal spirit, with its refreshing coolness, condenses 
the essence into visible form, giving it life and motion. 

Cogito ergo sum, — I think, therefore I exist, may be but a refinement of 
speculation if we regard the hypothesis as referring only to material existence ; 
but surely no one doubts that it is only in proportion as we think that we 
gain a real existence in the realm of soul. People think that they are think- 
ing when they discuss the newspapers, the lyceum, the concert, and the pic- 
ture galleries, and never once realize that they only touch the rind and outer 
shell of a life that is full of rich soul nourishment, for which some are not 
even ripe enough to feel the need. 

Let us try to think. If not thoughts of our own, let us think over the 
thoughts of great men, and some men are so great that it has been said they 
" think God's thoughts over after Him." 

There are conditions of mind when, from long disuse of the mental 
powers, thinking seems impossible, and the wearied seeker after a more satisfac- 
tory life is fain to yield to despair, and to say with the misanthropic little girl, 
who caused her sensitive grandma so much distress, " The world is hollow, and 
my doll is filled with sawdust, and so I would like, if you please, to be a nun." 
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Many a weary soul has found, after long and mistaken labor, that /// world 
toMs bolkfu, and its idols filled with sawdust ^ and been glad to escape into a 
convent. For when, in former times, a man or woman embraced the life of 
a religious recluse, he or fhe practically gave up all private convictions, all 
spontaneous thought ; consenting to accept unquestioningly the pap that 
mother church prepared for her children. But the age of monasticism is 
past ; there can li^no such thing as evading the problems of life. We must 
meet them like true men and women, armed and equipped with our own 
thoughts, the best weapons for the life-conflict. 

Truth envelopes us in its life-giving atmosphere ; the largest share belongs 
to him who can appropriate most, and we shall not be guiltless of our own 
spiritual death if we fail to open the windows of our souls to give it free 
admittance. There is no such thing as clinging to the skirts of custom or 
prejudice for protection against the just penalty of disobedience to the natural 
laws, of which our century is the expounder. Let none of us plead the 
child's excuse, " I did not think." 
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THE Christmas holidays came ai d 
went before Eloise found herself 
able to return to Philadelphia. Proc- 
tor, in the meantime, had talked over 
with her at length the circumstances 
concerning his father's will, and had 
begged her to allow him to carry out 
what it was well known had been that 
gentleman's life-long intention, and 
bestow upon her the sum often thou- 
sand dollars. 

" There will still remain," Proctor 
had said, " of my own share of the 
estate, more than a hundred thousand 
dollars, with as much more of my 
mother's that will pretty surely come 
to me. You cannot, therefore, have 
any scruples about allowing me to do 
justice to my father's memory in this 
matter." 

But Eloise had replied : ** The 
matter is quite right as it stands, and 
I cannot possibly accept your kind- 
ness. I do not covet money, I do 
aot think the possession of it in large 



sums a blessing. I suppose if uncle 
had really left me ten thousand dollars, 
I might have kept it, and used it for 
my own purposes, more or less. But 
if I had done so, I should, no doubt, 
have grown materialized thereby, since 
there is nothing truer than that material 
possessions of any kind do almost 
necessarily engross some part of that 
force and energy which might be ex- 
pended in spiritual growth. You 
know me too well to think that I 
make the remark in any unkind spirit. 
I see perfectly that at this stage of the 
world's* progress, there is need of 
money in great fortunes, to bring about 
great material results ; but while pecu- 
niary considerations are made the 
basis of so many marriages, to the 
entire pollution of so many otherwise 
virtuous souls, I see also that there is 
need that some women should show 
by their example that there is a plane 
of life above the material, whereupon 
human beings may live happily and 
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purely, by means of their own indi- 
vidual efforts. So, while I love you 
dearly cousin Proctor, and feel the 
tenderest gratitude for your goodness 
in this and a thousand other ways; I 
must still reject your offer." 

Proctor knew too well the simple 
truthfulness and integrity of her soul, 
to urge her farther. She left Brocken- 
dale, and went about her work in the 
world with a strong and cheerful spirit, 
bearing about indeed with her the 
consciousness of a heart unsatisfied, a 
deep need unfulfilled, but feeling 
within her, a steady triumphant faith 
— that in God's own good way and 
time — if not in this world, then in 
some other, this strong desire of her 
soul would be gratified. 

Towards spring, an event occurred 
which, though of apparently little con- 
sequence, exercised at last a marked 
influence upon the lives of all with 
whom this story chiefly deals. 

Ever since the autumn, Richard 
had noted with deep interest the 
growing influence of Father Dunne 
over Elsie. It was not only that the 
priest directed all her reading ; that 
by his apparent direction her devo- 
tional exercises were greatly multipli- 
ed, and her penitential conferences 
with him longer and more frequent, 
but that when he was at the house, as 
he now generally was as often as once 
or twice a week, there seemed a 
certain deeper, more intimate, more 
absorbing relation between them than 
he had eyer noticed before. This 
relation was not of a nature to be sus- 
pected as criminal, but, nevertheless, 
it was one which might reasonably 
have rendered any husband uneasy, 
and it certainly did cause Richard a 
great many hours of troubled surmise 
and conjecture. He had confidence 
in Father Dunne's general character, 
and he did not believe Elsie a woman 
to be easily swerved from the course 
of propriety ; still he could not be 
blind to the circumstance that his 
influence over her was absorbing, his 
will imperative ; in short, it seemed to 



Richard that exactly the relations 
existed between them, that exist be- 
tween the mesmerizer and his subject. 
Still Richard felt that under the cir- 
cumstances he had not the slightest 
right to interfere, and so the matter 
took its own course. 

But on the o^ision alluded to, it 
happened — or else the priest had so 
willed — that Mrs. Vaughan and Proc- 
tor were invited to take tea at the 
Doctor's, to meet Father Dunne. It 
was a quiet genial evening. Elsie 
had evidently exerted herself to enter- 
tain her guests in her very best manner, 
and as usual when she attempted any- 
thing in the housekeeping line, she 
succeeded to a marvel. 

During the evening's conversation, 
the subject of celibacy come up. Mrs. 
Vaughan, of course, expressed the 
usual Protestant horror of that course 
of life. Father Dunne, on the other 
hand, in the ablest manner, with the 
softest accent, and the most finished 
diction set forth its merits. Mrs. 
Vaughan at the end of the discussion 
declared herself deeply impressed by 
what he had said, without suspecting 
the priest of the slightest ulterior 
motive. Proctor, however, who, like 
Richard, had noticed the growing 
iufluence of Father Dunne over Elsie, 
did not fail on this occasion to notice 
that there was an understanding be- 
tween these two ; and that whenever 
the priest made a good point the lady 
silently applauded ; nay, more, that 
she seconded his eflbrts with now and 
then a pertinent observation that pro- 
duced a very telling affect upon Mrs. 
Vaughan. Proctor reasoned that so 
visible an effort certamly was not put 
forth without a purpose. Not even a 
catholic priest so able as Father Dunne 
could expect to make a nun of Mrs. 
Vaughan, but might he not be sus- 
pected of designs upon Elsie, the 
way to the fulfilment of which this 
discussion might be expected to 
smooth } 

Proctor thought the matter over 
during several hours of that night. 
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The result was that the next morning 
he deliberately re-opened the con 
versation concerning celibacy with his 
mother, by a remark which elicited 
this reply : 

" Why, Proctor, I hope you don't 
think of turning m^k ? " 

" Not exactly,^ replied Proctor 
with a smile, ** but this seems to me 
very evident. You will pardon me, 
at my age» for knowing more aboot 
the wickedness of the world than any 
lady of your position and circum- 
stances possibly can, and allow me to 
assure you that society everywhere 
groans under a weight of abuses and 
infirmities which grow directly out of 
the inordinate self-indulgence of men 
and women, particularly in the sexual 
relation. Now I truly believe that 
the virtue most called for by the pre- 
sent state of society, is that of absti- 
nence, self-sacrifice. To most women 
of Elsie's age and circumstances, for 
instance, it would be a far smaller 
cross to give up the world and its 
pleasures, than to most men, and 
while I think the virtue would be far 
greater to be in the world, yet not of 
it — that is to live a life of abstinence 
and self-renunciation without taking 
conventual vows, still I have not the 
horror of a convent which many 
have." 

Mrs. Vaughan considered for a few 
moments in silence. 

'* Proctor," she said at length, " do 
you think Elsie intends to go into a 
convent ?" 

** I cannot sav ; but I have an idea 
that Father Dunne intends she shall." 

" That would be horrible. Rich- 
ard is noble ; not even because of the 
freedom it would give him would he 
allow it." 

" Mother, I think that you get on 
too fast, and look at things too much 
in the light of old teachings, Richard 
has borne a great deal, and borne it 
bravely. I do not think Elsie could 
ever suffer so much in a convent cell^ 
as he has suffered bearing the burdens 
of life besides. I do not approve the 



vows, but I do think after all that in 
God's Providence has come to pass, a 
life of abstinence and spiritual aspira- 
tion is the very best that is left to her. 
If Eloise were in her place, think 
what an example of purity and sweet- 
ness and self-renunciation she would 
exhibit to the world. If Elsie cannot 
be all this and still retain her place in 
the active world, I for one have no 
objection to her going into a convent. 
There are circumstances of far deeper 
trial and greater suffering than that all 
over the world." 

That was the beginning. When 
the thing dawned upon Richard's per- 
ception, his feeling was one of glad- 
ness that it did not devolve upon him 
to decide the matter one way or the 
other, fiut in this he was mistaken. 
His enlightenment came about in this 
way. 

Proctor, going into the Doctor's 
house for a call one day, met at the 
door Father Dunne. Entering, he 
found Elsie in tears. 

** What is it, cousin Elsie," he ex- 
claimed gayly, ** has the reverend 
father been scolding you .^' 

" Oh ! Proctor," she exclaimed, 
'* you must not talk to me in that way. 
The cause of my grief is indeed one 
which concerns the interest of my 
soul, and 1 dare not jest about it. 
Neither has Father Dunne any word 
in bringing it about, on the contrary, 
he would very gladly help me if he 
could." 

'* Well, since you have told me so 
much, suppose you go on and give me 
a full statement of the case. If it is 
anything which common sense or the 
good-will of a friend may remedy, I 
think I can promise to aid you." 

** It is just this," said Elsie, appa- 
rently glad of the relief of confession. 
<< Since my life has grown so hard 
and complicated, so different from the 
life every married woman looks for- 
ward to, I have grown more and more 
sick of the world, and long to leave 
it and take upon myself religious vows. 
Father Dunne himself thinks it would 
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be the besc thing I could do, if only I 
were not married ; but the church 
will not allow any person to dissolve 
their marriage connection even for the 
sake of entering a religious house. 
Oh ! cousin Proaor, I am so miserable 
about it." 

Elsie was speaking in a sharp, ex- 
cited key, quite unnatural to her, and 
Proctor felt how strong must be the 
outside influence which could pro- 
duce in her such an overstrained pitch 
of excitement and religious enthusiasm. 
Still, reviewing the case calmly, he 
could not see but the priest had after 
all judged wisely for her. To live as 
she was living, was certainly to give 
her life over to falsehood, and the 
dissatisfaction and unrest which spring 
therefrom. The church would not 
allow her to marry again, even if her 
husband should obtain a divorce from 
her; and to a person of her quiet 
ease loving temperament, what happi- 
ness could the world afford her in 
celibacy, which the church, if she 
would accept its terms, could not 
more than overbalance ? 

*• I suppose," said Proctor, after a 
pause, " if Richard were to obtain a 
divorce without consulting you, it 
would make your way clearer." 

« Do you think he could do that ?" 
said Elsie, warily. 

'<In some States he probably could," 
replied Proctor. 

" I suppose if I knew it** said Elsie, 
** it would be my duty to oppose 
him." 

Proctor perceived the significance 
of this hint, and wisely refrained from 
any further remarks on the subject ; 
but the next day he took occasion to 
see the Doctor, and inform him of 
Elsie's dilemma. 

*' I do not see how I can move in 
the matter," said Richard. " I never 
did a mean, injurious, underhanded 
thing in my life, and I do not desire 
to begin such a course in the service 
of the one divine and heavenly thing 
which life has revealed to me." 

A long discussion followed in which. 



not without due reflection. Proctor 
urged upon the Doctor the justice and 
expediency of his freeing himself 
from his legal obligations to Elsie. 

" Man's laws are not God's laws," 
he argued, ** and when they are framed 
in a narrow, unjust, illiberal spirit, 
when, above all, they attempt to con- 
trol those emotions of the soul which 
are, by a God-given necessity, above 
and beyond the reach of human legis- 
lation, one need not scruple to evade 
them. * Resistance to tyranny is 
obedience to God ;* and in this mat- 
ter, as in every other, it involves 
boldness, and a noble disregard of the 
world's judgment. Disgrace, obloquy, 
calumniation are the inevitable por- 
tion of the reformer. If a man is at 
all an advanced thinker, and deter- 
mined to stand by his convictions, he 
cannot escape these results. I cannot 
see but you might as well accept your 
modicum in this form as any other." 

The result of it all was that early 
in the spring. Dr. Glendenning began 
to arrange his affairs for a long absence 
from home. He had chosen a point 
quite out on the Western frontier, in 
which he meant to commence the 
practice of his profession. He had 
accumulated during his life with Elsie 
a few thousand dollars, which he 
quietly settled upon little Dora, so 
that all the money he took with him 
was the few hundred dollars he was 
able to collect from outstanding credits. 
He told the world and Elsie that he 
was going West for an experiment, 
and that if he were well pleased there 
he might remain there for life. Elsie 
made no objections, but expressed 
herself on the whole satisfied with 
the arrangement, only she again and 
again declared that she should never 
go West to live. 

In May the Doctor started. It was 
no easy thing at his time of life to 
break up all the associations and ties 
of the past ; to give up an assured 
position, the success upon which all 
the labors of his youth and early man- 
hood had been staked, and commence 
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anew a stranger in a strange land. 
But he made the sacrifice cheerfully , 
because he believed it due to a noble 
principle. For six months he was as 
poor as the poorest of those who wear 
broadcloth and consider themselves as 
belonging to the respectable classes of 
life. It was a year before he found 
himself in possession of the necessary 
funds with which to obtain the legal 
disenthralment which he craved; but 
at the end of that time, news came to 
Brockendale that the Doctor had 
gained a divorce. There was the 
usual amount of denunciation and in- 
nuendo and scurrilous jesting among 
persons of vulgar minds, as well as 
some sincerely sad reflections from 
nobler natures, who still looked only 
upon the surface for the Doctor's mo- 
tives and their justification. Through 
all Brockendale, there was perhaps 
scarce one besides Proctor Vaughan 
who felt what, if God be just, was 
surely true : that Dr. Giendenning, 
in his painful protest against false 
social conditions and arbitrary human 
legislation, was as truly a martyr — as 
surely worthy of a martyr's crown 
and blessing as those of old who sealed 
their faith with their blood. 

Before the autumn came, much 
which before had been vague took 
definite shape. Elsie's determination 
to adopt a conventual life, and to be- 
stow upon her Order her recently 
inherited fortune, was publicly an- 
nounced ; and, in her own way, she 
too felt the horns of that vicious beast, 
society. She encountered reproaches, 
calumnies, ostracism ; but strong in 
her faith, and leaning steadily upon 
the arm of Father Dunne, and invok- 
ing constantly the aid of the Holy 
Mother Church, she persevered, and 
in the end found such peace as a life 
of endless prayers and embroideries 
might bring Let us not sneer ! The 
human soul, with its divine unearthly 
insight, is a thing which ignorant 
legislatures, making laws whose pro- 
vis'joDs are wholly material, without 
one glimpse beyond the " what we 



shall eat, and what we shall drink, 
and wherewithal we shall be cloth- 
ed," can never tame or conquer. No 
more successful are those religionists 
who prescribe one goal of peace, one 
road thereto, for all the human race. 
On the Father's bosom shall each 
child rest at last, and the Father him- 
self. He dwelleth alike in prison-cell, 
in convent-cloister, in church and 
counting-room, in the field and by 
the way-side. IVberever a human 
soul cries out, ** Oh, Father I am 
weary, give me thy rest ;" there be 
sure is the Father's bosom. 

Of the child Dora, the Doctor and 
Father Dunne were, at Elsie's request, 
appointed joint guardians. She was 
to live with her father, but to grow 
up under the general direction and 
oversight of the church. When she 
arrived at mature years, she was to be 
left to her own free choice in the 
matter of religion. Elsie knew Rich- 
ard Giendenning too well to fear for 
her child's happiness, and Richard 
was too deeply impressed with the 
sacredness of the soul's divine birth- 
right, to wish to restrict his child 
from knowing of her mother's faith, 
and sympathizing with her thorny 
and peculiar life. 

At length the Doctor slowly pros- 
pered in his new home. He won 
new friends, he made anew his repu- 
tation. Success again dawned upon 
his pathway. The time seemed near 
at hand when the deep and solemn 
purpose of his life might reach frui- 
tion. He had not seen Eloise since 
she had left Brockendale, after her 
illness, but he knew there was no 
change in her. 

In the early autumn he packed his 
valise and started eastward. He had 
warned her of his coming, and she 
sat in her little parlor-studio, waiting 
with anxious heart-beats the ringing 
of the door-bell The years had 
changed her but slightly. Here and 
there a silver thread gleamed prema- 
turely in her hair ; her cheek had 
lost something of its girlish bloom. 
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but her eyes still shone with that deep 
spiritual light, which only beams from 
eyes made clear by piercing the deep 
recesses of that inner life, which no 
soul knoweth by the outward vision. 
Still she was that rare, pale, perfect 
woman for whom Richard Glenden- 
ning's soul yearned with an immortal 
yearning. 

He came at last. She saw him 
come up the step and ring the bell — 
heard his footstep on the stair, and 
with a stillness that was like a dream 
she opened the door for him. But 
the dream grew real when she heard 
her name called. " Eloise, my own, 
own Eloise," and felt strong arms 
about her, and a warm and tender 
kiss upon her lips It was too real. 
She shrank away from him, and look- 
ed again into his deep, dark eyes, to 
assure herself that in his quiet, noble 
bearing there was no shadow of guilti- 
ness. Even the very sweetness of 
this joy seemed for an instant shadow- 
ed by the remembrance of the world's 
dark frown. But Richard seeing that 
she faltered, re-assured her. 

** Darlmg," he said, " have you 
any fear that God and his good angels 
look with sad eyes upon our meet- 
ing ?" 

" Not one," she said. " Thinking 
of that, I am weak no longer. If 
God himself has taught us and we 
have learned His lesson, the world 
has no right to frown." 

They sat down together, and hand 
in hand, like two children, quaffed 
their cup of innocent bliss. Evening 
came on, and still he lingered, win- 
ning little by little the shy return of 
his tender words and ways, and listen- 
ing to the fond recital of all her hopes 
and fears during these long years. 

** I want to go to Brockendale once 
more," she said, '< before making my 
home in that far country. I wonder 
if we may ?" 

«* Most certainly we may. To- 
morrow we will give the world due 
notice of what it may expect of us 
hereafter, and then we will take the 



evening train for the old town. We 
will take a couple of days there, and 
then Westward ho ! " 

" 1 shall want to go down to the 
new bridge which they have built in 
the place of the one you and I de- 
stroyed one rainy night. Richard, 
why was it, that in that dreadful, 
dreadful time, with all that was terrible 
above, around and below us, and only 
our two selves and those few frail 
planks that appeared in any way to 
belong to the world we seemed so 
rapidly leaving, why was it, that in 
/bat moment, love should have proved 
his triumph ? " 

** Because, dear, true love is of the 
spirit, immortal, and delights to set at 
naught all material obstacles. Fancy 
two flirting vanities of society's choi- 
cest brand, so placed ; or two attract- 
ed to each other by that desire of the 
eye which worketh death, I imagine 
the result would have been slightly 
different." 

" Thank God," said Eloise, fer- 
vently, *' for his own seal set upon 
every true and living emotion, the 
seal of divine endurance, even m the 
very jaws of death. Oh ! Richard, 
it is little, after all, to be sneered at ; 
to be passed by with coldness ; to feel 
our lives robbed of much innocent 
freshness and joy by the scorn of the 
world, so that we may also feel the 
divinity of the principle for which we 
suffer." 

" Yes, darling ; and every true pro- 
test against the false ideas and teach- 
ings of the world concerning God's 
eternal sacrament of love, is a step 
gained towards the right consideration 
and elucidation of the matter. Yea, 
though the protestants be misguided 
and see but dimly, still if they cry out 
bravely that danger and sin lurk here- 
abouts, there will be some to hear and 
some to heed, and so the work will 
go on, till at last the day will come 
when the world shall waken to the 
fact that lust is not love, and that 
whoever mistakes the one for the 
other, or puts the one in place of the 
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other, does so at his own soul's peril, 
and to the marring of all that is best 
and noblest in the race ; and that 
whoever attempts to set man's laws 
above God's laws, as they are written 
upon the httman constitution, though 
he may seem for a time to succeed, 
must, in the end, be overthrown by 
that divine vengeance which is for 
ever visited upon the transgressor." 



A month later, in a small and very 
plain cottage on the farther bank of 
the Mississippi, a happy wife sat wait- 
ing the return of her husband from 
his daily labor. The snow was fall- 
ing without and a fierce wind blew. 



but within the fire glowed and the 
kettle sang, and a ruddy light illumin- 
ed the pictures on the walls, and the 
rows of neat books around the room. 

A step sounded at length outside, 
the door swung open, and Dr. Glcn- 
denning entered. As Eloise rose to 
meet him, and as he greeted her with 
warm embrace and tender kiss, and 
then drew back and looked into her 
shining eyes for that silent affirmation 
of the soul, which alone can satisfy 
true love, no one who saw them could 
doubt that by whatever process, 
whether of man's or God's devising, 
they were truly Married. 

"And what God hath joined to- 
gether no man can put asunder." 

Caroline F. Corbin. 



Adieu. 

OUR present number has been long delayed, partly in waiting for the 
beautiful engraving of Lucretia Mott which adorns our pages, and 
partly because it has taken us just so long to decide whether this should 
be our last number. It has been difficult to make the decision, and it is only 
after long deliberation that we have concluded to announce that The Friend 
is suspended. 

The chief reason for this action is that it is impossible to find among those 
actively engaged in the business of life, a sufficient number whose time and 
strength is equal to the task of providing for its wants. It is the misfortune 
of any enterprise, where the work is undertaken for love, to find its support- 
ers gradually cooling in zeal, rather because of the pressing nature of their 
daily occupations, than because of lack of interest in the enterprise. Having 
seen many instances of the kind, where the work was worthier than ours, 
we feel that we have no right to complain. We have had many warm and 
faithful friends, but most of them are so circumstanced as to be unable to render 
us the assistance we most need, so that the work of editing has been arduous. 

The Friend is suspended until we younger folk shall have made our for- 
tunes, and assumed our middle-age graces, when we hope to resume our labor 
of love, with as little diminution as may be of that spirit of youthfulness, 
which we are sure may exist even under the snows of age. We hope that 
our friends will cherish a kindly remembrance of us, and think of I'he Fribnd> 
AS " not dead, but sleeping." 
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